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“Thi: business of education in respect of knowledgé’ is 
not to perfect the learner in all or any one of the sciences; 
but to give his mind that freedom, that disposition, arid’ ` 
those habits that may enable him to attain any part of 
knowledge he shall apply himself to, or stand in need of, . 
in the future course of his life”. —John Locke.» 


“I would wish, as a teacher, to be enlightened rather 
than learned”.—JVilliam Johnson in a paper to Ascham 
Society in 1867. 


“My object is not to furnish his mind with knowledge 
but to teach him the method of acquiring it’, 


—Rousseau of Emile, 

“Properly taught English gites exercise to the critical, 
intellectual, emotional, imaginative and creative ‘faculties’ 
concurrently. It can synthesize intellect and emotion and 
co-educate intellect and imagination, thus it can produce 
a unified human being, capable of a ready and successful 
adjustment to the complex conditions of modern life 
Z eaa . ae 

happy and with a sense of spiritual well-being . . „know- 
ledge comes but wisdom lingers’, and our classrooms are 
trodden by the lingering steps of untaugħt youth*, se 
—M. L. Jacks: “Total Eđucai ion”, 


“ ‘Do you speak English?” I asked, weakly. The Maggiore 
paused, his fork half-way to his mouth. ` 
‘Non’, he said abruptly, ‘je ne comprends pas’, He 
heaved his thick shoviders up in a shrug, and began 
chasing “a piece of egg round his plate with a scrap. of 
bread”. —Cecil Keeling: “No News From Home. 


“The trouble with present-day education js that it covers 
the ground without cultivating anything in it”. 


m 
—Dr. E. N. Foy: 
. © C : Fery 1s. 
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Mosr of us who, have taught for long know how easily, . 
one loses erffhusiasm and freshness and slips into ronides 
f: here are ample provocations. Nevertheless a -mild 
reminder about the noble motives and the sense of high: 
moral and wsthetic values with which we joined the pro" 
fession, is enough to restore the old standards—till the 
next lapse! 

This is not to suggest that this book is meant to be such 
but to stress the fact that such reminders are 
necessary in a world where there is so much to discourage 
the teacher and obscure his vision. Today the teacher 
of English in particular is nervous about his future. But, 
for reasons explained in the first chapter, English will 
be taught both in India and Pakistan, and 
assumption, which is also the 
that whatever is worth 
If a child is not learning 
English and with it bad 
language is not only the means of 
ans of thought itself. These 
in learning the mother 


a reminder 


continue to 
this book is written on the 
first principle of schoolmastery, 
teaching is worth teaching well. 
good English he is learning bad 
habits of thought, for 
communication but the me 
bad habits will retard progress 
ell as other subjects. 
at as much for. the teacher in training 
as for the “general practitioner”. But it advocates no 
particular method. The young teacher, no doubt, needs 
advice; but he can be professionally saved only through 
his own thinking. The book contains some useful—at 
least I hope it is so—matter for thought; what the teacher 
makes of it will depend on what he brings to it. Interest, 
imagination and invention are expected of him, as tio 
the ability to secure and maintain the pupil's interest.’ 
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This ability will come easily if the pupil's point of° view 
is never lost sight of; and without it no progress is possible., 
- A, teacher with these qualities will find, in these pages, 
something to stimulate him, but hê who has’ no interest 

in his work, who took to teaching as a last resort, will find 
“himself blackballed again and again. 

Being an experimental study of teaching experiences, 
spread over fifteen years, amongst undergraduates, Inter- 
mediate, Cambridge School Certificate and Matriculation 
students, as well as students beginning to lisp English, 
the book is mostly autobiographical. All the experiments 
described were carried out personally and tried with 
different classes. The principles involved in them apply 
equally to the teaching of the mother tongue. I make this 
point, because, generally in learning a foreign language 
there is some sort of a system, but into one’s mother tongue 
one is supposed to scramble anyhow. 

The division of the book into three parts is not meant 
to be rigid. A good deal of what is said under “Junior 
ana Secondary Schools”, for instance, will be found equally 
applicable. to the Higher Secondary School and vice versa. 

The debts of tne book are many; its chief creditors six 
—Ballard,° Caldwell Cook, Hartog, Jesperson, Palmer and 

~ Michael West. Their books have provided not only 
stimulation but fun. To them and to many other writers, 
perhaps equally learned, but certainly not half so enter- 
taining, whose ideas I may have incorporated in the book, 
I wish to express my gratitude. Was it Michael Angelo 
who quarried the Roman temples for his own churches? 

Chapter XIII originally appeared in TEACHING, 
(O.U.P.) and chapters XI, XII, XIV, XVI and XVII in 
the Punjab Educational Journal. I am grateful to the 


` a 


editors of both these journals for perniission to include 
them here. I am also indebted to Mr. C. C. Blagden, of > 


Messrs. Longyans,» Green & Co., for many stimulating 
suggestions. 


R. L. MEHTA 
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THE FUTURE OF ENGLISH IN INDIA 


By knowing another language we raise into distinct consciousness 
and clear prominence the qualities of our own—the qualities of its 
vocabulary, its idiom and its rhythm... . . He who knows no 
foreign language knows nothing of his own.—Goethe. 

Language-study is essentially a habit-forming process and the 
important stage in habit-forming is elementary stage—Harold Palmer: 
The Principles of Language Study. 


Tue New Poricy 


Soon after taking over the education portfolio. in the 
Interim Government Maulana Abul Kalam Azad said at 
a press conference : 

So far as general studies are concerned it was never my intention 
to suggest that there should be any falling in the standard of English. 
One hundred and fifty years of intimate contact has made English 
an integral part of our educational system and this cannot be changed 
without injury to the cause of education in India. r 

In addition English has today become one of the major languages 
of the world and Indians can neglect its study only at the risk of loss 
to themselves. I am convinced that in-the future as well, thë standard 
of teaching English should be maintained at as high “a level as 
possible. 

Even if we take this as a broad statement of the new 
government’s policy towards the teaching of English, the 
position that English has so far occupied in the school 
curriculum and beyond must change to meet the changed 
political conditions. So far English has performed three 
functions :— 

(a) It has been used as the medium of instruction 
in some schools from the beginning, in others a little 
later and in most universities throughout. 
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(b) To a large extent it has been used as the lingua. 
franca of India among the educated, It was only 
through -English that an official from Tanjore could 
converse with” his opposite ‘number from ‘Taxila. 
English has also been the language of commerce at 
high level throughout India. 

(c) For all international purposes India has been 
using English. 

We must consider in detail these three functions of 
English in order to determine whether it will continue to 
perform them all or only some of them. This will enable 
us to decide upon its legitimate place, its particular sphere 
of activity in the country in general and in the school 
curriculum in particular, and the policy to be followed 
in teaching it. 

In the past the question of teaching English has been 
linked up with political and racial problems. Now, how- 


ever, it is possible to cut through this tangle and examine 
the question dispassionately, 


(a) Medium of Instruction 
1854 made it clear that “ 
intention to substitute En 


—The Wood Dispatch ot 
it isħneither our aim nor our 
glish for the vernaculars”, But 


asses was English. With this and 
Duff's English College, a missionary institution, established 
in 1830, the popularity of English grew. By 1854 people 
had come to feel that it was only through kn 


gh knowledge of 
English that good posts under the government could be 


obtained. The social value of English also increased, 
Thus when the Wood Dispatch gave the assurance that 
English would not replace the ‘mother tongue as the 


o 
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o 
medium of instruction the damage had already been done, 
and was to continue despite the Dispatch. 

As time went on. English became the medium of instruc- 
tion in the high school and the universities, and in quite 
a few schools in the elementary department as well. The 
reasons were educational, cultural and practical. It was, 
for instance, hoped that knowledge of English would bring 
to the doors of Indian ‘materials and models for the 
formation of a national literature’ and that from ‘minds 
saturated with English masterpieces’ would emanate text 
books in the Indian vernaculars. Thus ‘the learning of 
Europe’ would become intelligible to people of Asia in 
their own language.t Persian was the language of the 
courts at this time and as it was understood by only a 
small minority it had to be replaced by something more 
popular. There was no vernacular acceptable to the whole 
ot India. To have a different medium of instruction for 
each province would have meant no end of inconvenience. 

The result was inevitable. Indians are adept pupils. 
Faster than the Government realized they assimilated the 
lessons of independence’ and freedom which English 
literature taught, and though they used English to demand 
their political: emancipation they opposed its use as the 
medium of instruction. The successful Polish resistance 
to Bismarck’s attempts to force the German language on 
Poland became an example for Indians to follow. To 
preserve Indian nationality the preservation of Indian 
languages was essential. In Europe, with the growth of 
the national spirit in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centurics Latin had been replaced by local languages. 
Why then, exclaimed the Indian leaders, should Indián 
education be dominated by a foreign tongue ? 


1C., E. Trevelyan—On the Education of the Peoples of India. 
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As already said the hope of the British Government 
was that a study of the English language would indirectly 
benefit the vernaculars, that ‘the translation of European 
works of recognized merit and the original composition 
of men imbued with European literature and science’ 
would lead to a rich crop of vernacular literature. But 
in this hope they were to be disappointed. The Calcutta 
University Commission Report (1917) quotes the evidence 
of a reliable witness that ‘a hundred years of English 
teaching have not produced a notable publication embody- 
ing the assimilated Western wisdom’. The policy also 
showed an insufficient knowledge of the possibilities of the 
vernaculars. Mill actually affirmed that there was nothing 
of cultural, literary or practical value in the vernacular 
literature. But according to Sir George Grierson, a much 
better authority, Hindi, for instance, ‘has no need to 
have recourse to classical tongues, whether Sanskrit, 
Persian or Arabic. In themselves, without any extraneous 
help whatever, the dialects from which it is sprung are, 
aad for five hundred years have been, capable of expressing 
with crystal clearness any idea that the mind of man may 
conceive. It has an enormous native vocabulary and a 
complete apparatus for the expression of abstract ideas’. 
Talking about the other chief Indian vernaculars Sir 
George says that they have opulent vocabularies rivalling 
English in their accuracy of idea connotation. 

Indian opposition to English as the instrument of 
instruction was, at bottom, racial and led, inevitably, to a 
revival of interest in the vernaculars to such an extent that 
the Calcutta University Commission (1917) recommended 
that the vernaculars should replace English in schools as 
the medium of instruction. Itlsaid that the mother tongue 

zC UC RU, XVI, 103, 7 
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should be used ‘for those dear and intimate things which 
form part of the life from infancy upwards and are the 
very breath and „substance of poetry and of national 
feeling’.* This was aț once acted upon and vernaculars 
became alternative with English for the high school 
examination of all Indian Universities and Boards. Since 
the advent of Independence many universities have 
declared themselves in favour of Hindi or Hindustani 
as the medium of instruction for higher studies as well. 
The vernaculars have come to their own.? 

There are reasons other than racial why the mother 
tongue should be the instrument of instruction, so long 
as it is rich enough for the purpose,—and most provincial 
languages have an accumulated store of noble and popular 
literature which is fully capable of furnishing a liberal 
education. Those who doubt this are like those sceptic 
Renaissance scholars who thought that a study of Latin 
and Greek alone could impart culture and humane training. 
But now an average English boy or girl wins from the 
native English a full measure of his or her liberal training. 

Secondly, with a foreign language as the medium of 
instruction education must remain divorced from reality. 
Knowledge gained by the pupil will be superficial and 
mainly the result of parrot study. His inability to put 
his thoughts into words will set a boundary to his thoughts, 
for, what he cannot clearly state he has not perfectly 
understood. His ideas and impressions will remain vague 
and indefinite, because he cannot suitably explain them 
to himself. The manner of saying will worry him so 
much that he will forget what he has to say. 

2 
te GB oy EM written the Ministry of Education has 


announced that the replacement of English by vernacular as the 
medium of instruction in the university should be gradual, spreading 


over five years. 
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With mother tongue as the medium of instructién these 
difficulties will disappear, for the mother tongue ‘is not 
only the medium of thought but the very stuff and process 
of it. It is the element in whish we live and work. 
Education through the mother tongue connotes the dis- 
covery of the world by the first and most direct way open 
to us’. There is no difficulty of language; it comes 
naturally and easily. As soon as we have something to 
say we say it clearly and vigorously and go ahead with 
the thought, making fresh discoveries and at once explain- 
ing and extending our knowledge. 

“Mother tongue is the language of the heart’, said 
Coleridge.t John Gay before him had given expression 
to the same sentiment. In the Prologue of Dione he said 
that when nature rules and love is devoid of art, through 
the mother tongue it speaks “the consenting language of 
the heart’? It is in the language in which we learn to 
lisp and play, in which we make love and dream that we 
can produce great literature. That is why Milton wrote 
Paradise Lost in English and Tagore wrote Gitanjali in 
Bengali. That is why Milton’s pamphlet on divorce is 
better known today than any of his Salmasius pamphlets. 

It is through the vernaculars alone that we can reach 
the masses and educate the whole of India, avoid waste 
and lapses into illiteracy and eliminate that wide and 
unnatural gulf between the educated and the uneducated. 
Today to speak English alone is to be educated. To call 
a Maulvi or a Pandit educated if he does not uriderstand 
or speak English, is an act of condescension. In some 
schools to speak in the vernacular is an offence. Not only 
must the teacher always speak to the pupil in English, 
but pupils, among themselves, must speak English, 


1 Piccolomini. * Dione, Prologue. 
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both in and outside the school. Similar tyranny was 
exercised by Greek and Latin over English in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. Complaining against it Mul- 
caster, the Head Maste; of the Merchant Taylor’s School 
and later of St. Paul’s wrote in 1581. ‘I love Rome, but 
London better! I favour Italy, but England more; I 
honour the Latin, but I worship the English... . 
Necessity itself doth call for English’. 

The same necessity calls for the revival of vernaculars 
in India. 

Locke used different arguments in urging the use of 
English in England. In Some Thoughts Concerning 
Education (1691) he says, ‘Since ‘tis English that an 
English gentleman will have constant use of, that is the 
language he should chiefly cultivate, and wherein most 
care should be taken to perfect and polish his Style. 
This I find universally neglected and no care taken any- 
where to improve Young Men in their own language, that 
they may thoroughly understand and be masters of it. 
If any one amongst us has a Facility or Purity more than 
ordinary in his Mother Tongue, it is owing to Chaucer, 
or his Genius, or anything rather than to his education 
or any`care of his teacher. . . - English is the language ‘of 
the illiterate Vulgar’. 

This is exactly the position in regard to the Indian 
vernaculars today and they must be redeemed from it and 
our children must learn to read that first which they 
speak first. ‘ 

(b) The Lingua Franca of India.—The Calcutta Uni- 
versity Commission Report predicted for English the status 
of the lingua franca of India. It said that the use of 
English would have to be continued ‘as a means of inter- 


communication necessary for the maintenance of the unity 
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of India—for mutual exchange,—and for promotion of 
interprovincial relations—commerce and industry’.t a 

It is impossible that English should ever attain this 
status so long as the masses of Iñdia ‘do not understand 
it and speak it. Nor, despite the above quotation .from 
the Calcutta University Commission Report, was this ever 
aimed at or contemplated by the English educational 
policy in India. When Warren Hastings founded the 
Calcutta Madrasa (1781) and Jonathan Duncan the Sanskrit 
College at Benares (1792) the intention was to educate 
the sons of the upper classes exclusively. Later when 
education became popular with the spread of missionary 
activities, the policy was to reserve English education for 
the upper classes and impart instruction to the masses in 
the vernaculars. It was hoped that the upper classes taught 
through the medium of English would pass on this know- 
ledge to the masses, educated through the vernaculars. 
But the filtration theory, as this process was called, did 
not work, and the masses have remained innocent of all 
education, indigenous or foreign. 

“While in the near future their education will begin in 
their own vernaculars, India must find a national language, 
its lingua franca, which will help to unite the masses, fight 
against provincialism, make travel and commerce easier 
and more enjoyable, and enable the people of India 
mutually to exchange and stimulate ideas. The only 
language likely to attain this place of pride is Hindustani. 
It is already understood by more than half of India’s total 
population including Pakistan and spoken by more than 
one third. It is the language of the All India Radio, of 
the Indian film and the theatre and freely used in markets 
all over India. In those provinces where it is not the 


a U. C. R. V, 27. >a 
Noe 
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mother tongue it will have to be taught as a second lan- 
guage. It is casier than English and resembles closely 
most other vernaculars. 

(c) English, a link With the West.—Having concluded 
that the medium of instruction should be the provincial 
vernacular (which will be Hindustani in more than half 
of India and in almost the whole of Pakistan) and the 
lingua franca Hindustani, let us now examine if there is 
any place for English in the future India. To do this it 
is, perhaps, necessary to assess its good qualities and our 
debt to it. The assessment ought to be easier now that 
the problem is no longer complicated by political or racial 
issues. 

At its best English is a beautiful language. It is a 
flexible and expressive vehicle for the transmission of 
thought, whether the simplest and plainest or the highest 
and most profound. Colourful when colour is demanded, 
it is capable of becoming almost bare at the height of 
passion. “The very intensity of the situation catches the 
eloquent fancy (of the writer) by the throat and compels 
him to put his meaning into a few broken words’ King 
Lear’s last words: ‘Never, never, never, never, never’, 
with the dead Cordelia in his arms are more: eloquent 
than any long speech he might have made. The anguish 
and suffering that rent asunder Othello’s heart, while he 
was making up his mind to kill Desdemona, could not 
have been better expressed, than in the following words : 
‘Nay that’s certain. Yet the pity of it lago! O Iago the 
pity of it, Iago! . 

English is equally simple and vigorous when expressing 


profound thoughts, e.g. 


i Raleigh—Shakespeare, 
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‘Man is a glass. Life is water that is weakly walled 
about. Sin brings death : Death breaks the glass : So runs 
the water out’. 

These qualities in English are a Yall to attain its mastery 
and a joy to bring out its possibilities. Its study has 
excellent disciplinary value as well, helping to produce 

° balanced and liberal minds. Its literature is catholic and 
capacious, and wide and various as’ life itself, giving 
the student increased power of judgment, critical balance 
and speculative equity. For those who are eager for and 
attuned to its beauties there are even moments of surprised 
and unforgettable apocalypse when the curtain twitches to 
an instant’s enlightenment and then falls back. 

What has the study of English done for us so far? It 
has opened to us a vast literature, a study of which has 
imbued us with liberal ideas and aroused our national 
feelings. By providing a national press and a national 
platform it made the national movement possible. In the 
absence of a common Indian language it helped, and is 
still helping, to bring together people from the different 
parts of India and this has acted to some extent at least, 
as a unifying force. It has become the language of many 
upper middle class Indian families, in which children are 
bilingual‘ from the beginning. Its influence on our verna- 
culars has been healthy. As a result of association with 
English, Hindi, Urdu, Bengali, Marhatti and Gujrati have 
shed their ornate styles and developed simplicity and 
directness. 3 

On the debit side it has arrested the intellectual growth 
of the nation and stood in the way of traditional cultural 
development. q 

What has it to give us in the future ? 

Xt is the language of the U.S.A. and the other British 
dominions and of Ireland. It is taught as a second lan- 
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guage in almost all continental schools. It is understood 
and spoken nearly all over Europe and to a large extent 
in Egypt, Turkey, Iran, China and Japan. A knowledge 
of it, therefore, will @aable us to establish intellectual, 
cultural, economic, commercial and political relations with 
the rest of the world. For higher legal, technical and 
scientific education and research in almost all branches of 
learning its knowledge is essential. It is also necessary for 
those writers who wish to reach a bigger audience, for 
editors, lawyers, diplomats, politicians—in fact for almost 
everyone: (Therefore the teaching of English will have to 
be continued in India, as a second language, where 


Hindustani is the medium of instruction and as a third 


Tanguage when it is not. In learning two or three lan- 
guages we shall not be a unique nation. To give up 
English would mean cutting ourselves off from the rest of 
the world and destroying the many links which have 
already been forged. 

Thus English has a definite place in the curriculum of 
Indian schools and universities. Our children will have 
to be bilingual and some of them trilingual. Bilingualism 
is not necessarily a handicap, even if a child’s education 
is bilingual in its receptive aspect and unilingual in its 
expressive aspect.t But in India education will be unilin- 
gual both in its receptive as well as expressive aspect and 
English will be learnt as it is learnt in Europe, as an 
extra language, as an additional equipment, for its use- 
fulness, beauty and power and for the greatness of its 
literature. Its knowledge will no longer smack of slavery, 
nor would there be any further need to look upon it as 
Mr. Lillywick? looked upon French : , 

‘Whats water in French, Sir e 

‘L'eau’, replied Nicholas. 

2 West—Bilingualism. ?In Dickens’ Nicholas Nickleby, 
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‘Ah ! said Mr, Lillywick, shaking his head mournfully. “y thought 
as much. Lo eh? I don’t think anything of that language—nothing 
at all’. 

The learning of English will ngt entail any intellectual 
hardship on our children so long as it is not the means 
of obtaining knowledge; the brain effort required to 
acquire it is not likely to diminish their power to learn 
other things. ‘We are endowed by nature with capacities 
for assimilating speech. ... These capacities are not 
limited to the acquiring of our mother tongue, but are 
also available for one or more languages in addition. The 
young child possesses these capacities in an active state ; 
consequently he picks up a second or third language in 
the same manner as he does the first’. 

Hence the earlier a child starts learning English the 
greater his chances of learning it effortlessly. As he grows 
older these spontaneous powers become dormant because 
of disuse and require an extra effort to be re-awakened. 
It is pathetic to see a fourteen year-old boy grappling 
‘with five year-old literature with five year-old vocabulary 
and ideas. 

Throughout this book the assumption therefore is that 
English will be taught simultaneously with the mother 
tongue,’ when powers of observation, reproduction and. 
imitation are strong and can be easily harnessed, when 
correct speech-habits can be formed so that the child has 
nothing to unlearn later, when ear-training can be carried 
out in such a way that unfamiliar and difficult foreign 
sounds are not substituted by native ones. While they are 
young children unconsciously cultivate the power of assimi- 
lation and reproduction. Compared with this spontaneous 
process the conscious efforts made by the grown-up boy 


1Harold E. Palmer—The Principles of Language Study. 
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in learning a foreign language are laborious and painful. 
Once good language habits are formed in childhood more 
than half the battle is won. To form such habits is parti- 
cularly important if th intention is to use English, to 
speak it and write it and not merely to learn about it, to 
know something of its structure and pass an examination 
in it, to translate it, like one learns Anglo-Saxon or Sanskrit 
or Latin. 


Chapter II 


WHAT IS WRONG WITH THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH? 


A language is not a subject which can be taught; it is a subject 
which must be learnt—Michacl West: On Learning to speak a 
Foreign Language. 

What has been badly assimilated must be eliminated consciously 
—Harold Palmer: The Principles of Language Study. 


o 
Some of the defects of the teaching of English are 
general in the sense that they belong to the whole system 
of Indian education ; others are peculiar to English as a ° 
school subject. 


FAULTS COMMON TO THE SYSTEM 


Why is it that an average graduate cannot write correctly 
a few sentences of English after studying it for over ten 
years? The answer is simple. Because neither he is 
anxious to learn English nor the teacher to teach it. The 
student is nervous only about his success in the examina- 
tion; the teacher’s sole problem is to see that the pass 
percentage does not go down. Nothing else matters, 
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The saying that a community gets the education that it 

deserves applies to India more than to any other country. 
We hunt for shadows rather than substance. We care 
more for diplomas than for knowiedge. It is not learning 
that we want, but the prize that learning brings,—wealth, 
prestige, status, dowry and so on. It is not knowledge 
‘that we ask for but short-cuts to knowledge, so that we 
can outwit the examiner. And in this art our skill is 
well known. It is only when the examiner gives place to 
an interview board that our weakness is brought home to 
us. Candidates who do well on’ paper often fail to satisfy 
an interviewing body. Complaints of this nature are heard 
every day from various quarters. The Interview Boards 
which, during the war, selected candidates for emergency 
commissions, for instance, frequently commented on the 
appalling ignorance of Indian students. 

For this sad state of affairs teachers are as much to be 
blamed as the taught. They are mostly engaged, not in 
generating knowledge but, in laying thin films of infor- 
mation on the surface of the young student’s mind so that 
after a brief interval the examiner can skim them off and 
satisfy himself that they were duly laid. To take one 
example—the teaching ‘of composition. Instead of en- 
couraging boys to learn by self-expression in writing the 
teacher gives them a talk on the subject and lest their 
memory, the only faculty they are allowed to exercise, 
should fail them the chief landmarks of the talk are placed 
before them on the black-board in the form ofan outline 
and they are forced to remain within its rigid limits, 
like a fowl’s beak bent to a chalk line. One reason teachers 
give for this is, that, otherwise boys’ exercises abound in 
spelling mistakes, mistakes of grammar, careless writing and 
so on; in other words, the work is less satisfactory from the 
showman’s point of view. That outward and visible results 
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may be produced, that the inspector may give the teacher 
a good report all incentive to self-expression is killed and 
all chances of developing a genuine interest in the subject 
destroyed. ~  § i 


FAULTS PECULIAR TO ENGLISH 


The defects peculiar to English may be dtéribed, among 
other things, to lack of purpose and method, bad text 
books and unqualified teachers, faulty system of exami- 
nation and inability to understand the true functions of 
grammar and translation. 

Lack of Purpose—Generally speaking teachers are not 
clear in their minds about the aim of teaching English. 
Is it to enable the pupil simply to speak and write English. 
or to go beyond this bread-and-butter object and get him 
to take interest in its subtleties and derive joy from 
reading its literature and use it effectively as a vehicle for 
his own thought? Unless he knows the ultimate end in 
view, the teacher can, at best, muddle along. And this 
is what he does. He divides his time-table into nae 

. writing, composition, translation and grammar and if 
satisfied so long as boys are kept busy and the Head 
Master or the Inspector does not make trouble. He* treats 
` these related aspects of English teaching as separate Subjects 
and not as so many means to one end—to enable his pupils 
to understand and use English and to appreciate it. There 
is no attempt made to exercise their critical, emotional, 
imaginative or creative faculties concurrently and thus to 
co-ordinate these subjects. The difficulties in translation 
are not related to similar difficulties in composition or to 
their common solution in grammar. There is no attempt, 
to correlate a transcription exercise, for instance, with“a 
vocabulary test, as there is no attempt to correlate the 
teaching of English with that of the mother tongue. 


: 
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Lack of Method.—Lack of method is a serious’ defect in 
the teacher of English in India, but it does not mean that 
there is any royal road to success, to which this or any 
other book can point the way. ‘ethdds must vary from 
age to age, from class to class, from school to school, for 
different schools cater for boys from different homes, Each 
teacher must experiment and find out his own method. 
The more individual this is, the better teacher he is likely 
to be. “Methodology is not only a cacophonous word, 
but it corresponds to no real science; it expresses little 
more than a chimera which has inhabited the brains of 
the professional trainers of teachers’. 

But while there is no one ideal method which will 
guarantee success, emphasis must be laid on certain funda- 
mental principles, which form the basis of all sound 
methods in teaching a foreign language. Briefly stated 
they are :— 

(i) The spoken word must precede the written. 
(ii) The pupil's car must be attuned to foreign sounds 
before he is asked to articulate them, which he 


must be taught to do correctly from the very start. 
(it?) He must begin with the sentence, understand its 


meaning as a,whole and learn how to frame it 

and then turn his attention to words. 
(tv) And above all, the teacher should help the child 
to ‘learn’ the language, rather than to teach him. 
These principles are logical, natural and practical, and 
aim at, as nearly as possible, the manner and order in 
which the child learns his mother tongue. For instance, 
when a child utters a word, it is not meant to be just a 
word, but it is his equivalent for the sentence he cannot 

yet compose. 

Within these, principles the teacher should be able to 


2M. L. Jacks—Total Education. 
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evolve a°method for himself, which will bear the badge 
of his personality, ‘those idiosyncracies and oddities 
which many of us remember so well in the teacher of our 
childhood, and which ere so extraordinarily educative, 
those sudden discharges, as it were of an electrical force, 
which we experienced’.2 Thus evolved the method will . 
satisfy the elementary conditions of simplicity, economy,, © 
flexibility and lastly, though it is the most important 
condition, of effectiveness, for the proof of the pudding 
is in the eating, and the teacher’s pudding must eat well. 

The methods described in the following pages have no 

special sanctity to recommend them except this that they 
were evolved as circumstances arose, were tried over fairly 
|. long periods with different classes in different schools and 
found successful. The strenuous mind that uses this book 
i will, no doubt, find other methods equally or even more 
| successful. 

Bad Text Books—With an imaginative and enthusiastic 
teacher a bad text book, perhaps, will not make much 
difference, because he is more keen about how his pupils 
learn than what they learn, and how they learn depends 
entirely on him. With him the book is only a peg: What 
he makes of it (I mean the book, not the peg) is the hat and 

“it is the hat that matters. But to an average teacher the ` 

book is both the peg and the hat, his all in all, his summum 

| bonum, for he has nothing of his own to give to his pupils. 

Why there are so many bad school books in India is 

because, generally speaking, their editing and selection are 
left, not in the hands of practising schoolmasters, but 

professors and principals of colleges, who, as members and 

conveners of Boards of Studies and Academic Councils, 

| dispense the loaves and fishes of their offices, like the 

] blind man of the Punjabi proverb, amongst themselves; 


= Ibid, a 
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equally and fairly. What they cannot easily appropriate 
themselves, they throw as sops to their supporters as well 
as to members of Boards of Studies and Academic Councils 
in other universities so that they/should return the com- 
pliment. This ingenious racket is on an all-India basis, 
and includes some leading publishing houses in the vicious 
circle. To ensure a continuous flow of this unearned 
income these professors and principals manoeuvre elections 
to the various bodies of the university in a manner which 
is disgraceful in its details and has brought many Indian 
Universities into contempt. 

Thus the slaughter of the innocent is carried out 
systematically and methodically, so that these influential 
‘educationists’ may wax rich at the cost of the country’s 
education. No wonder then that these principals and 
professors pay more attention to university politics than to 
their work in the colleges to which they belong. The 
result is mismanagement, bad teaching, cliques, intrigues, 
strikes and so on. In spite of all this, or, probably, on 
account of it, they hope, some day, to ascend the Vice- 
Chancellor's gaddi, or sit in the Registrar’s chair, or at 
least walk in the Education Director’s shoes, though they 
may have to spend the rest of their lives in cleaning them. 
And most of them realize their ambition ; the party caucus 
is so strong. 

But to come back to text books. ‘The only persons 
equipped to choose these books are school teachers, who 
really know the fodder suited to their flock. The exami- 

nation is vitiated from the start if books are set by persons 
xr who know too much about the subject and too little about 

the pupils... far more time and thought should be 
wv expended on the choosing of books. Ingenuity and resource 
ia are needed, and above all sympathy with the young’. 


1 Guy Boas—School Examinations in English. 
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I can think aks s of English text books for 
schools who possess all _ these ma A ae A West and 
Ballard. I do not ny other set of Readers which 
can compare with West'®New Method Readers, or Ballard’s 
The Fundamental English Series, in variety of lessons, 
sound grading of vocabulary and stimulating and 
imaginative exercises. Why these books are not as popular. ° 
in India as they should be is because the worthy professors 
and principals described above raise against them the usual 
bogey of their English background by which they really 
imply their English authorship, because the West Readers, 
at any rate, are specially written for Indian students 
and with Indian background. The alternative books 
which they propose and accept are no more than patch- 
work selections and anthologies by themselves or their 
friends in other universities, culled from English writers, 
without any plan or design ; in fact, they are as haphazard 
as ‘the brew that bubbled in the witches’ cauldron in 
Macbeth’. But whereas there the result was a ‘charm 
that was both firm and good’, here the only good these 
books do is to bring a substantial unearned income to 
the editors, unless the money they make bpe regarded as 


_ remuneration for all those efymological, grammatical, , 


philosophical and psychological impediments which their 
wayward scholarship introduces between the author and 
the pupil. 

It is the practising schoolmaster alone who knows that 
in the initial stages, in reading, for instance, difficulties of 
vocabulary and not of grammar are the chief obstacles 
between the student and the meaning of the printed page, 
But the text books edited by these professors are, K6 & 
dificult in language and mental content that t hey” 
are deciphered rather than read, and in the process a 
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wearisome and useless energy is expended on’ learning 
the meaning of words, many of which will not be met 
with again for years. The West Readers, on the other 
hand, have this merit that they dre built on a graduated 
vocabulary of the commonest words, so that sentences and 
even paragraphs offer their meaning without the too 
frequent intervention of the mother tongue to explain 
the meanings of difficult words. The outstanding attrac- 
tion of the Ballard Series is that they contain, not only 
interesting reading matter well within the experience of 
the child of almost any clime, but, exercises which are as 
interesting as games of skill and pupils get much fun and 
thrill in doing them. 

Faulty System of Examinations.—We all recognize that 
the institution of examination is one of the obstacles to 
sound education, but when this institution is abused for 
personal aggrandizement by those responsible for con- 
ducting it, it becomes a curse. The same Board that 
chooses text books distributes examinerships and on the 
same basis. If there are five members and fifteen 
examinerships, three go to each. He can appropriate 
them all to himself or distribute some amongst the 
members of his party. “Their merits, (or should I say , 
demerits ?) do not count. Lecturers in history, professors 
of philosophy, principals who teach nothing—in fact any- 
body with strong enough a claim on a member of the 
Board is eligible for the prize. The result is that papers 
are set which test nothing but parrot study ; “almost all 
their questions can be answered with the help of bazar 
‘cribs or the teacher’s notes. They require no thinking, 
no originality, no imagination and no skill. I transcribe 
helow a typical paper of this kind. It was recently set 
in the Higher Secondary Examination of one of the 
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premier Universities of India. The examiner was an in- 
fluential history scholar, overburdened with administrative 
responsibilities : 
° 
ENGLISH—Paper II 
Time allowed: Three hours. Maximum Marks: 75 
N.B.—Be brief. No answer should exceed three pages. 

I. Explain any three of the following passages :— a 

(Four straightforward passages from the prescribed text books 
follow) 

II. Describe briefly the character of ‘The Man in Black’. 
Or 

Briefly summarize the observations made by Goldsmith in ‘A City 
Night-Piece’ 

III. What are good manners ? How are they acquired ? 

Or 

Give a summary of the main point developed in ‘Physical and 
Mental Balance’ 

IV. Either, Narrate the story of ‘Where Love is, God is’ or, 
comment on the argument in ‘The Force Agent’. 

V. Either, Briefly describe the achievements of Garibaldi, or 
estimate the work of Florence Nightingale. 

VI. Why is the play called ‘Journey’s End’? Describe the most 
dramatic moment in the play. m 
Or 
Compare and contrast the characters of Stanhope and Hibbert. 
VII. The story of ‘A Tale of TWo Cities’ presents jo us the. 
elements of Love, Humour, Pathos and Romance. Indicate the 

characters with whom these elements are associated. 
Or 
Who, in your opinion, is the central character of the story ? Give 
reasons in support of your answer. 


Not a single question in this paper compels interest or 
induces thought. The whole paper is stereotyped—mostly 
asking for summaries, which boys can easily answer out 
of cribs. The questions are designed not to test intelli- 
gence or comprehension, but only memory. It is obvious 
that the examiner did not study the books thoroughly, 
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and if he did, his appreciation of them was incomplete 
and this added to the fact that he did not know the 
candidates for whom he set the paper has inevitably led 
to these jejune and incompetent’ questions that can only 
do harm. Lack of thought is shown even in drafting the 
paper. Marks for individual questions are not indicated, 
nor the fact that all questions carry equal marks—that 
is, if they do. The instruction on the top says ‘Be brief’ 
and then funnily adds ‘No answer should exceed three 
pages’. A three paged answer at the Higher Secondary 
Stage is, by no means, a brief answer. The examiner 
expects the candidate to do seven questions in three hours, 
that is, write twentyone foolscap pages without fecling 
that he is transgressing the limits of brevity set by him! 
And what ‘briefly summarize’ means, in the second alter- 
native of the second question, I fail to see. 

To such examiners I cannot do better than repeat the 
advice given by Guy Boas. He says: ‘The ideal question 
at the Certificate stage should discover whether the can- 
didates have understood the action of the book, such 
psychology in the characters as, at the candidates’ age, 
they can be expected to understand for themselves (not 
at second hand), and how far they appreciate the spirit, 
style and atmosphere of the work, again in accordance 
with such aesthetic perception as nature is likely to have 
developed in them at this stage—perceptions more sensi- 
tive and acute than the unknowing usually realize, granting 
the right type of book is being studied’.t Gi 

It is heartening to compare with the above paper a paper 
set by a practising teacher of English for a more or less 
similar examination in another university. I transcribe 
it below :— 


1 School Examinations in English. 
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ENGLISH 
First Paper 


Time—Three Hours Maximum Marks—50 
N.B—Candidates are°wari®d to follow the directions given in each 
question carefully ; marks will be deducted for irrelevance. 


1 Answer any three of the following questions in not more |. 
than 10 lines each:— © 


(a) ‘Or to sad Yama’s silent Courts ` 
Engulfed in lampless woe. 


Why does Mrs. Naidu use the adjectives given in italics ? 
(b) Young Lochinvar is described as 
‘So faithful in love and ŝo dauntless in war’ 
and the bridegroom as 
‘A laggard in love, and a dastard in war’. 
Explain how the actions of the two men prove these two 
quotations to be true. 
(c) ‘What sought they thus far ?” 
What did the Pilgrim Fathers seck, and also what did they 
not seek ? 


‘Give in your own words, or quote the lines. 
(d) What sort of burial would Sir John Moore have received 
had he not died on the battlefield ? Illustrate from the 


poem. 
(e) ‘On the low hills to westward 
The Consul fixed his eyes.’ s e 


By what signs did the Consul convince himself®that Lars 
Porsena’s army was approaching ? A 

(f) ‘I gazed—and gazed—but little thought 

What wealth the show to me had brought? 

Explain what wealth the show had brought to Wordsworth. 

2. Answer question (a) and E1rHer (b) or (c), in not more than 
one bage each:— 

(a) The poems about Horatius, Casabianca and the soldiers 
of the Light Brigade are all tales of bravery. Summarize 
what the three acts were and say which one ot the 
three you consider to be the bravest, giving your 
reasons. 
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(b) Bring out the differences in the ways in whith the sick 
man, the boys, the oxen and the farmer are affected by 
the rain. 

(c) ‘That base appeal we heard but heeded not.’ 

What was the base appeal ? Why did they not heed wr 

What did they do instead ? 

3. Explain any three of the words or phrases in italics (not the 
= whole sentences) in the fewest possible words :— 

(a) You are an optimist, Socrates. When will you learn that 
we are all alike, educated and uneducated, rich and poor ? 

(b) My breakfast room is heated by a. gas-fire, which is 
regulated by an automatic machine in the hall. 

(c) Celia complimented her cousin on this good fortune. 

(d) He laid down the need for some permanent association 
of the nations which should prevent war in the future. 

(e) At last Jenner went back to his own country, a qualified 
doctor, to begin practice. 

(f) From this experiment in ‘welfare work’, as we should 
call it today, Owen turned to other things. 


4. Make a list of four adjectives for each which will best show 
the characters of any three of the following :— 


Socrates, Florence Nightingale, Sydney Carton, Prince Kamran, 
Wilberforce, Carnegie. 
(e.g. Orlando—strong, loving, forgiving, brave). 
5. Write answers to any two of the following in not more than 
one page each;— t 
(a) Describe the escape of the coach from Paris after Darnay’s 
rescue from prison, as Lucie might have told it. 
(b) Describe the sacrifice of Panna, the nurse, as she herself 
might have told it. 
(c) Describe the part played by Ivanhoe after his arrival at 
the tournament ground, as Rebecca might have told it. 
6. Write answers to any two of the following in not more than 
twelve lines each:— 


(a) In what ways was Peel’s police force better than the 
previous ones ? 

(b) Describe the principles of the Co-operative shop, 

(c) What were Livingstone’s main achievements? 


5 ` 
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7. Write an essay on one of the following subjects :— 


(a) Describe life ‘before’ the coming of Science and ‘after’. 
(b) Mention what some Pioneers accomplished to make the 
lives of the pegple healthier. 


It is clear at once that the examiner knows what he is 
doing. He has only taken the trouble to set questions . 
which are stimulating and well conceived, but success: © 
fully overreached the most ingenious writer of cribs. To 
be tackled successfully the questions demand thought, 
imagination and intelligence. In the instructions that 
are given at the beginning of each question the examiner 
shows that he has sense of proportion. If asked to set a 
paper in history I am sure such an examiner would decline 
the offer saying that it was not his subject, as Professor 
A. C. Bradley refused ‘to act as an examiner on the 
grounds that he had already asked all the questions on 
Shakespeare which he could. think of’. Unfortunately 
there are not many in India who can successfully resist the 
temptation to put casy money in their pockets for hurriedly 
scribbling an uninspiring paper, which is the delight of 
lazy teachers, unintelligent candidates and crib writers, ° 

The amount of damage that an incompetent, casual or 
indifferent examiner can do will be clear witen it is realized 
that an average teacher tends to teach nothing nfore than 
what the examiner is likely to require and the majority of 
teachers are below average. His sole aim is to get his 
pupils through the examination by fair means or foul. 
The result is the graduate who cannot write a correct 
sentence of English. Q.E.D. 


Inability to understand the true functions of Grammar.— 
The teaching of grammar and translation, for their own 
sake, has no value. The functional character of both these 
‘subjects’ should be stressed so that a study of. then 
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facilitates the understanding of English and teaches use of 
idiom and develops an instinct for the correct word. 

For grammar to achieve this it should follow knowledge 
of the language, as in the mother Yongtie and not precede 
it, that is, we should work inductively towards grammatical 
generalizations and not deductively from them.1 It is 
wrong to prescribe rules for linguistic usage before the 
usage has been acquired, and usage is more important than 
grammatical rules. Sometimes it is inconsistent with 
grammatical rules, as for instance, in ‘Everyone should 
return their uniform’. But convention and usage take 
precedence over the rules of grammar. 

The nature of English is best discovered by getting to 
know good and representative specimens of what has been 
spoken and written. In the preface to Part V of his 
monumental work, Modern English Grammar, Jesperson 
says: ‘English grammar is not a set of stiff and dogmatic 
precepts, according to which some things are correct and 
others absolutely wrong, but as something living and 
developing, under continual fluctuations and undulations, 
scmething that is founded on the past and prepares for 
the future’. 

Language is alive and .daily changing and developing. 
The context of our grammar teaching should conform 
with these changes and developments. And yet our 
teachers make boys plod through a hole text book on 
grammar, so many pages per day, beginning with syntax 
down to the meaning of prefixes and suffixes, which they 
are not likely to use for many years. Boys are made to 
learn, by heart, definitions, parsing, analysis, synthesis, 
conjugation and what not—all this without any reference 
to what is taught in the other lessons devoted to English. 


‘Teach grammar inductively and apply it deductively’—Wren. 
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Obviously our teachers have not realized that ‘English has. 
the peculiar advantage of a noiseless grammatical 
machinery’*—that the pupil learns correct usage by 
imitation, by reading arfl writing and not by rules, parti- 
cularly in the early years. During this period instruction 
in grammar ‘must go hand in hand with the linguistic 
and psychological development of the child. Grammar. 
teaching can only be of benefit when it reinforces and 
organizes the child's own linguistic development. Other- 
wise, however skilful our methods, we are only teaching a 
child grammar as we teach a dog tricks and it is extremely 
doubtful whether the child is any the better. The process 
must be twofold ; constant practice in reading, writing and 
speaking, and constant practice in analysis of what we 
read, write and say.’ 

The mischief in India was started by Nesfield and all 
Indian grammarians are his lineal descendants. His. 
influence is still strong. Like Caésar’s his ghost refuses to 
be laid; only recently it raised its head in the shape of 
Preparatory English Grammar, by Ashley Sampson . 
(adapted from Nesfield’s Outline of English Grammar). 
To teach Nelson in any shape or form is like teaching 
Ptolemy's Cosmography in a geography “lesson or the 
doctrine of humours to a modern physiology clas. h r 

Inability to understand the true function of Translation. 
Translation too is often taught for its own sake. During 
the first year of their learning English pupils are made to 
learn by “heart long lists of English words with their 
Hindustani equivalents, and then similar lists of phrases 
and proverbs. Whether these words and phrases occur in 
their Readers does not matter, nor 1s the teacher worried 


2Bradley—The Making of English. . 
2Pamela Gradon—The Teaching of Grammar. 
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by the fact that a word has no fixed meaning, its exact 
sense in a sentence being determined by the context. 
Translation begins almost concurrently with the teach- 
ing of English. Its declared purpose is to sct up the 
translation habit, which is exactly what we should guard 
against, or the child will always translate into vernacular 
what he hears or reads in English and never try to under- 
stand it direct, without the intervention of the mother 
tongue. Instead of facilitating the teaching of English, 
translation exercises thus conducted become a hindrance. 
It is therefore, important that translation should not 
begin until a working knowledge of both English and the 
mother tongue has been acquired. The purpose of transla- 
tion exercises is not to make perfect translators or inter- 
preters, but to help in the learning and understanding of 
a foreign language. This can be achieved if translation 
exercises aim at 
(a) bringing out the differences between the idioms 
of English and the vernacular, the sprachgefiihl 
of the two languages. The literal translation 
of the following sentences into Hindustani for 
instance, will only result in absurd statements : 
(i) I was moved by his touching story. 
(ii) He followed his master out of sheer loyalty, 
(iii) I was taken in by the beggar’s story. 
(b) helping to explain certain important grammatical 


points informally, e.g., the use of the article in 
the following sentences : 


(i) A bathe in the Ganges does not wash away 


3 your sins. 
(#) I shall spend my holidays in the Simla 
Hills. 


or the use of the preposition in the following : 
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(i) The snake was killed with a stick by the 
beggar. 
(ii) He is a man of his word. 
(iit) I have fo money on me. 

Translation disciplines the mind: there are definite 
limitations within which the pupil has to work ; he cannot 
take liberties with the original nor add any purple patches, ¢ 
to his translation of it. ‘Translation tests the pupil’s know- 
ledge of his language as well as the language he is learning. 
Any attempt on his part to get round a word, instead 
of giving its exact equivalent, where one exists, will expose 
his weakness. Translation also helps to fix the new 
English expression in his mind betterthan any other 
device. There is thus a certain amount of good to be 
derived from translation exercises, and therefore they 
should be tackled according to some plan. 

To begin with, translation exercises should be oral. The 
vernacular text not being in sight, the pupil will translate 
the whole sentence by his general impression of it and not 
attempt a word-for-word translation. This will effectively 
guard against the habit of literal translation. In these 
exercises the vernacular ‘should be hurled at the pupil 
rapidly, in complete sentences, so as to call fip immediately 
the mental representation which in its turn is fo evoke “ 
some foreign equivalent, the important thing being that 
this equivalent should be idiomatic, not exact; there 
should be, as it were, a headlong jump into the foreign 
language, whence a return is then made approximating 
gradually to the closest equivalent that the language 
affords.’t 

The best way to test linguistic attainment is by 
re-translation, an exercise which is not commonly used. 


1 Louis De Glehn—The New Teaching. 
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It consists in translating a piece of English from a standard 
writer into the vernacular and then, after a few days, to 
make sure that the English version has been forgotten, 
re-translating the vernacular into English. On comparison 
with the original the pupil will find how he falls short of 
perfection. In this connection Rabindranath Tagore 
wrote: ‘I am of opinion that, drectly after the children 
have made a little progress in English,’ they should be 
given exercise in translation and re-translation from and 
into English. In schools of course, the pupils are given 
practice in essay and letter-writing by way of composition, 
but it does not help them in teaching good form or style. 
On the other hand, if we give them a passage from a 
good English author and ask them to translate it, the 
inherent difference between the two languages becomes 
quite evident from the beginning. Now when they trans- 
late it back into English, they naturally follow the Bengali 
form and at that time, if their English is corrected by 
carefully comparing it with the original passage, the 
peculiarities of the English style will effectively be 
impressed on the minds of the pupils.’ 

An essential condition in a translation exercise is that 
the piece to be translated should be within the experience 
of the pupil, that is, there should be no difficulty in his 
understanding it in English. He should also be taught to 
bring out in his translation the tone of the original—its 
irony, or sarcasm, its seriousness, or humour and so on. 
It would be pedantic of the teacher to discourage the 
splitting of a long sentence into two or three smaller ones 
while translating or, conversely, combining small sentences 


into a complex one in order more clearly to bring out 
the meaning of the original. 


* Quoted in Teaching, (ii, 91) (0.U.P.). 
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These dnd other causes of poor teaching of English are 
considered in detail in the following pages and remedies 
suggested. No claim to finality for any of the conclusions 
arrived at is made, nòr isthe teaching of English exhausted, 
though all the important aspects have been dealt with. 
The case is put throughout from the point of view of the 


pupil and a good deal left to the ‘willing intelligence’ a 


of ithe teacher who uses the book. On him will depend 
everything, on him and his collaboration—‘a matter of 
differences as well as agreements.’ 


Chapter III 


THE TEACHER OF ENGLISH 


A man must follow his yocation—Sir John Falstaff in Henry IV. 

We do not learn to play the game by ‘learning the rules; rather 
we learn the rules to play the game, we must forget our technique 
and yet perfect it—Sir Walford Davies. 


HE MUST BE A SCHOLAR OF ENGLISH 
In India any one whose English,is good is thought good 


* enough to teach English. For the Intermediate Examina- ° 


tion, I was taught English by experts in History, 
Philosophy and Economics. They taught English in addi- 
tion to their own subjects because it was thought that 
they wrote and spoke comparatively correct English and 
they got away with their indifferent handling of the subject 
by saying (to the class and not to the authorities) that 
English was not their ‘subject’ In the schools and 
colleges where I have taught I have had, amongst my 
colleagues on the English staff, Englishmen who were 
graduates in Natural Science, History, and Modern 
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Languages. Most of them made no secret of not possess- 
ing any systematic or complete background of English 
literature nor any particular fondness for it. Elsewhere 
Ihave tried to show how one of taem-taught essay writing. 
Ability to speak and write English correctly, though an 
essential qualification in a teacher of English, is by no 
means the only qualification he should have; unaided it 
cannot make him a good teacher of English. For howso- 
ever correct the instruction given by him it will fail by not 
keeping in view the higher possibilities of the language 
and by not awakening interest, admiration and love 
for its literature as a great and living force. Only the 
teacher who is interested in English literature and is 
enthusiastic about it can enjoy the labour that he must 
bestow upon, say a poem to make his students appreciate 
its living beauty, worth and power which it has come to 
possess for him. Whereas a real scholar will pluck roses 
from mere brambles and join different colours to enliven 
one another, the reader of thrillers and crime club litera- 
ture will, in spite of his good English, at least, blunder 
‘hrough what he teaches, missing or misinterpreting many 
a subtlety and often leading his students astray. There 
are many such, who, in the words of Pope, 
sen 24s now to sense, now to nonsense leaning, 
Mean not, but blunder round about a meaning. 
Two examples :—Going round classes as head of the 
department of English in a school I came upon a senior 
teacher explaining ‘gale’ as ‘storm or fast blowing wind’ 
—the dictionary meaning, in the following lines from 
Coleridge’s The Nightingale 
And if some sudden gale had swept at once 
A hundred airy harps. 
That Coleridge 


is using the word in its sixteenth 
century sense of ‘a light, gentle breeze’ would be obvious 
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e 
to even a-casual student of Spenser or Milton [Compare 
‘At last blow up some gentle gale of ease.’ (F.Q. III, IV) 
or ‘Fresh gales and gentle airs’ (P.L. VIII, 505)]. When 
I pointed out his mistake to my colleague he looked 
genuinely amazed and unconvinced and remarked, ‘Who 
ever heard of ‘gale’ meaning ‘a gentle breeze’? Let’s look 
up the dictionary’. It was only when I quoted the above 
lines from Spenser and Milton and pointed out the follow- 
ing lines from another poem of Coleridge, This Lime 
Tree Bower my Prison, included in the book he was 
teaching, that he allowed my contention : 

pee whose few poor yellow leaves 

Ne’er tremble in the gale. 

He admitted that he had never read Spenser or Milton. 
And you cannot blame a chemist for being more interested 
in his gases and acids than in The Faerie Queene or The 
Paradise Lost. 

Another teacher coming up against the famous line in 
Hamlet, ‘Conscience does make cowards of us all’ not 
only failed to explain correctly the word ‘conscience’ 
which is excusable, but waxed eloquent about the 
emphatic use of ‘does’ giving many examples from modern 


„English. Obviously he did not khow that in Elizabethan 


times ‘do’ and ‘did’ were not used in any emphatic 
sense, that in Middle English they were used as mere auxi- 
liaries and in Old English in a causative sense. The 
modern emphatic use of them is a later development. His 
explanation of ‘conscience’ as ‘moral sense’ instead of 
‘reflection on the consequences of action’, gave an 
altogether different meaning to the whole speech and 
character of Hamlet. To support his interpretation he 
quoted the modern phrase ‘pricks of conscience’, It was 
clear that not only did he not know his Shakespeare but” 
had not studied Hamlet properly either, for, later on, in 
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one of his speeches Hamlet explains ‘conscience’ by talk- 
ing about ‘craven scruples of thinking too precisely on. 
the event’ (IV). The teacher was not well up in modern 
literature either for Robert Bridges has restored the 
Elizabethan meaning of ‘conscience’ in The Testament 
of Beauty. 

By giving these two examples, which I could easily 
multiply, I want to emphasize the fact that those who have 
not made a thorough study of English language and litera- 
ture, ancient as well as modern, invariably fail to deliver 
goods and therefore should not be put on to teach English- 
Following the dictum of the late A. C. Bradley that always 
we get most from the genius in a man of genius and not 
from the rest of him I may say that we get the best from 
a teacher in the subject in which he is an expert and not 
the subjects in which he merely dabbles. 


Tue CHIEF Purrose or TEACHING ENGLISH ` 


Thus next to possessing a sound knowledge of English 
a teacher of English should be a passionate lover of it, 
so that the subject lives in him and his enthusiasm for 
it is unbound. Teaching in art subjects cannot be con- 
trived according to a formula as it can be in science, but 
must be generated by living experience, being the process 
of emotional osmosis. And this process can be set up by 
those only who are constant readers, to whom books are 
like their native land to be inhabited and not like a 
foreign world to be visited, if ever ; those who understand 
and enjoy what they read and are able to reproduce for 
others vividly first-hand experience of what they enjoy. 
The chief purpose of teaching English is not simply to 
enable boys ito acquire a working knowledge of it but to 
cultivate an appreciation for it, with a view to developing 
a critical ability. This ability in its turn will give students 
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i a maturë sense of values which they should be able to 
1 bring to bear upon the problems of life. The critical 
analysis of a piece of literature followed as it always should 
be by a process of integration will foster a delicate sensi- 
3 tiveness and precision of response, so that students of 
literature will come to have an increased capacity for 
living, not information so much as vivid sensations and | « 
experience and hence, to use the words of Wordsworth, ` 
they will acquire 

....truth in moral judgement and delight 

That fails not in the external Universe. 

To give this intensified power to live is the true aim 
of education. The teacher of English whose teaching 
arouses no enthusiasm amongst his students is using up 
the capital of the human spirit in order to pay out 
dividends of memorized skill and information. I have 
discussed elsewhere! how this critical faculty and increased 
capacity for living can be inculcated. These gifts can- 
not be obtained in any other way, the sciences cannot 
cultivate them nor can a study of metaphysical thought. ` 


e 


MUST THE TEACHER BE TRAINED ? 


Samuel Butler has affirmed that nothing is more certain 
. than the uncertainty of our most assured convictions. e 
Waiving the point that the assertion brings itself among 
the uncertainties, I may advance the view that opinion 
without proof is of little value, and proof in the matter of 
education yests upon the correct evaluation of results. On 
the basis of the results that I have collected I can easily 
warrant the statement that untrained teachers of English 
are superior to trained ones. When I say this I do not 
mean to hold a brief for the untrained teacher or to bring 
credit to one who has been, again and again, discredited. 


‘Chapters XVI and XVIL 
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by many generations of inspectors. Nor is it my inten- 
tion to lay the blame at the doors of training colleges, 
for the real reason why, on the whole, their products are 
rather frumpy and remain waifs of the profession is because 
the stuff that goes to them is very poor. Schoolmasters in 
India are so badly paid and enjoy so low a status that 
first class men are not attracted by the profession. They 
first compete for the All-India Services. Those who are 
not selected for them try the provincial services. What 
are left seek jobs as teachers in universities and colleges 
where the salary may not be much more than that of a 
schoolmaster but the status is higher and leisure more. 
Thus the chances of a first or even second rate man going 
to a training college are very remote. Even amongst the 
third rate only those are attracted by training colleges 
whose only chance of making a living is to become a 
schoolmaster. 

Theoretically, of course, a trained teacher should be 
better than an untrained one, but no training, howsoever 
good, can transform intellectual geese into pedagogic 
swans. Whereas a man with a good academic record, a 
cultured mind and a cultivated taste will have his horizon 
broadened by technical training, the third rate person, 
spiritually and culturally poverty-stricken, will only fall 
into a groove ; he may, for sometime, be able ito hide his 
ignorance behind technical jargon, but eventually it will 
be found out that the training, far from opening new 
vistas for him, has really had a paralysing effect on him, 
making him into a clumsy machine, bending him like a 
chicken with its nose on a line of chalk, and killing what- 
ever resourcefulness and initiative he may have had. 
Professional training cannot give ability to impart know- 
ledge where it does not exist but can and does, in many 
cases help to hide the lack of it. The difference between 
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a third råte trained teacher and a third rate untrained 
teacher is that whereas the latter tries to overcome his 
faults the former justifies them and hides his laziness or 
inability to teach by resOrting to the Project Method or 
the Dalton Plan. But between the first class trained 
teacher and the first class untrained teacher there is no 
real difference. Both are soaked in their subject that it 
is the very breath of their lives. They are so bubbling 
with enthusiasm for it that they cannot help infecting their 
students with it. They will never tire of inventing devices 
to bring their pupils to an understanding of that inward 
experience of beauty that they have had by reading an 
essay, a story or a poem. No hollow formalism can hinder 
the one nor ignorance of technical pedagogy handicap the 
other. Given the slightest glow in a pupil they will both 
strike a spark from him. 

Yet most Directors of Public Instruction and inspectors 
swear by training and whenever they come across a really 
good teacher they presume that he is trained and vice versa. 
In a school where I worked for a while we were inspected 
by the then Director of Public Instruction of Bombay. Ine 
his report he went out of his way to commend the work 
of two teachers in particular and ascribed their ° good 


‘teaching to professional training and they were “both— 


untrained! For the rest, about five, I think, he prescribed 
a course of training, and two of them were already 
trained, one had a teaching degree from Leeds and the 
other a diploma, from London ! 

The only way to get the best that training has to 
give is by making the profession more attractive by an 
improvement in economic prospects, social status and con- 
ditions of work. At present schoolmasters, especially 
those outside the dozen or so public schools, have to try > 
to live the life of a member of the learned professions or 
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half the income of a skilled industrial worker without 
the worker’s advantage of a trade union to help them to 
get their grievances redressed. Teaching may be a noble 
profession but it is absurd to suppose that the motives of 
those entering it are entirely divorced from the nced to 
earn a livelihood and even if they were, it would still be 
dishonest of employers to take advantage of the fact. Not 
till employers realize this fact will better class of men join 
the profession. 


His PERSONALITY 


Human contacts are the essence of school life. That is 
why the personality of the teacher is regarded as a potent 
factor in education. 

By personality I do not mean merely physical appear- 
ance but the qualities of head and heant also. To a large 
extent, personality is an inborn gift, but the lack of it is 
not like a snub nose that you might be born with and 
cannot help for the rest of your life. Personality can be 
developed and intellectually ripened. It is an affair of 
the mind: experience and thought have to draw it out. 

What is the sort of personality that a teacher should 
possess? Though, as I have already said, the profession 
is underpaid there are many in it who get a salary the 
half of which they would not get in the open market. 
They have no culture or breeding, no sense of colour or 
beauty, no tradition or background, no literary pursuits 
or intellectual hobbies, no ear for music or sense of art, 
in other words, no personality. They spend their leisure 
either in gambling at a bridge table or in carrying tales 
to the Head Master or in backbiting or intriguing. And 
to these qualities they owe their advancement. To entrust 
the moulding of young minds to such boors is criminal. 
They may be efficient as a sergeant. major or a game- 
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Keeper is’ efficient. But the qualities that enable you to 
train the bodies of fighting machines or preserve animals 
are the exact opposite of those required to see successfully 
to the development bf sols in youths of tender age. Then 
there are half-baked scholars like Mark Sabre, the hero of 
If Winter Comes, or intellectual hypocrites, like the 
American millionaire of After Many a Summer, who 


regard the presence of merit in others as a personal affront’ 


and express their superiority to talent and education by 
hiring and then insulting the talented and educated. In 
a position of responsibility i in a school such men are likely 
to do more harm than good. 
Coming now to the teacher of English. You can be a 
dear old boor and yet be a successful teacher of Mathe- 
matics or Physical Training and with impunity let boys 
sneer at your feeble jokes which you repeat year in and 
year out. But to be a successful teacher of English or 
any other cultural subject you must have a cultivated 
sense of humour, imagination, culture, a sense of beauty, 
of music, of order and of the grandeur of the human soul. 
Without these qualities you can never get at the message 
of a great writer, for, you get out of a book as much as 
you can give it. A masterpiece.is like a cut crystal with 
a million facets: and only those can apprehend their 
million lights and colours and gather them up together *to 
make one truth who have a rich enough mind to reflect 
them. Such persons will teach with the educational and 
cultural 2im in view rather than the mere transference of 
facts from teacher to pupil with the passing of an examina- 
tion as the summum bonum of their efforts. ‘The soul 
takes wings at the sight of the sublime and soars aloft as 
happy as if it had itself created what it has read’—wrote 
Longinus. If the teacher can see the sublime things or 
» at least some of them—and make his pupils see what he 
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sees, he has done his work. For we may be suré that the 
pupil who has once ‘soared aloft’ in Longinus way has 
become so thoroughly interested in his subject that he 
will certainly work at it all the*harder and with more 
intelligence and the factual knowledge gained will be 
more than sufficient for the normal results to be obtained. 
To teach a great poem, for instance and not get at its soul 
always reminds me of that picture of Charlie Chaplin 
where he is the absent-minded young man about the town 
who dresses for dinner immaculately, from the waist up— 
white waistcoat, tail coat, stiff shirt, top hat—and discovers 
only when he gets down into the hall of the hotel that he 
has forgotten to put on his trousers ! 

Lastly the teacher who has the right personality and 
a sound knowledge of his subject so that he is at ease 
behind it and well assured, will never have any difficulty 
with the discipline of his students, They will at once 
arrange themselves about him in a pattern like iron filings 
round a magnet. 


A Goop SPEAKER . 
A successful teacher of English must be a fluent and 
persuasive speaker too, for, this power is a shaping 
influence behind all facts, reasoning and expression of 
fecling. It is through speech alone that the teacher can 
bring his thoughts into effective contact with the minds 
of his audience. Only a little experience of public speak- 
ing is enough to show how essential a vision of the audi- 
ence is to a successful teacher; he must suit and shape 
his material to the ability and knowledge of his listeners, 
in other words, neither talk over their heads, nor utter 
such inane commonplaces that they fail to grip the 
audience. As he advances in his work the teacher who is 
a good speaker will find that he gets increasingly nearer 
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to his students and they become, though more and more 
an invisible audience yet a manifest and expectant 
presence. The more clearly he can make himself aware 
of their minds and ‘can euide, interest, or help them the 
better will he be able to deliver goods, for a good speaker 
is not only capable of concentration and speaks articu- 
lately and without solecisms but defers to the opinion of , 
others or maintains his own as circumstances demand. 


Can A Heap MASTER TEACH ENGLISH SUCCESSFULLY ? 


The mental processes of a Head Master in running a school 
are, in many cases, almost the exact opposite of those 
required of a successful teacher of English. For instance 
no conscientious teacher would dream of giving am 
authoritative explanation of a vague or difficult passage 
as long as he has reason to doubt whether he is aware of 
all the relevant facts. But a Head Master is so used to 
posing himself as an authority on every earthly and 
unearthly subject that he is likely to be as dogmatic and 
dictatorial in opinions on literary matters as he is in 
conducting school affairs. He cannot isolate a literary 
problem and reduce it to the scale of the evidence he 
can muster. So used is he to regarding himself as the 
` proprietor of the school and ruling by mandate ethat he - 
will not accept an alternative opinion on a literary point 
from a student or a colleague. Again a teacher of English. 
may tentatively suggest a new explanation of an obscure 
line of peetry because he believes he will be able to 
disinter some hitherto unknown evidence which will prove 
his hypothesis. But he will be almost as well satisfied with 
the result if he proves himself to be wrong as if he turns 
out to be right. There is nothing irrevocable in a pro- 
ceeding of this kind. But a Head Master's decisions are, 
all of them, always, irrevocable even when he knows that 
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they are unjust or based on personal prejudice or on 
incomplete or irrelevant evidence. This type of mind 
does not learn from its mistakes: it repeats them. But a 
teacher of English is always learring by seeking for know- 
ledge and truth. Furthermore the teaching of English 
often requires caricature, expression of personal feelings, 
‘exaggeration, acting and even, on occasion, ignorance. 
But a Head Master is always too guarded and too watchful 
of his dignity and reputation to illustrate anything by 
> reference to his own emotions or to indulge in exaggera- 
tion or caricature. He acts the Delphian oracle so con- 
sistently that he can never act anything else or appear 
ignorant: loss of face comes in. Besides his life itself 
is a part and since acting must always be larger than life 
his acting would have to put itself out like the frog in the 
fable. And dignity and prestige in him are like false 
pride in some men—it makes them hang themselves in 
their own rule. He is used to treating every one with 
whom he disagrees as dishonest and fortifies his ignorance 
with his sneers like a frightened cur snarling to encourage 
himself. It is not that he does not know the value: of a 
true idea. But if it is not he who thought of it he resists 
and resists it, antil at last his resistance snaps and to save 
his egotism he gives the idea a new dress and wakes up 
gne morning to find that it is his own. In short a Head 
Master is not human enough to become a good teacher 
‘of English. 
To sum up, a teacher of English should have humanity 
pomana scholarship, a genuine and infectious enthusiasm for 
6 literature, sincerity and vitality and an instinctive under- 
fi standing of boys. He should be a good talker and possess 
ha refined sense of humour which neither degenerates into 
^- irony, which is full of contempt for others, nor into satire, 
which is never without an element of malice in it. He 
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should read voluminously and he should want to teach 
English not because the exigencies of the time-table 
require it but becayse he passionately wants to teach it. 
The reason generally given why the late Sir Walter 
Raleigh was such a specially good teacher of English is 
that the pupils who went to his lecture room to be taught 
| found that they had somehow strayed into the study of a’ j 

great man of letters who loved talking about his subject. 

It is such teachers who easily instil into their students 
a love and appreciation for what is noble and beautiful in 

literature and thus kindle and quicken their imagination 
so that their creative powers are fully utilized. 
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Part II 


JUNIOR AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Chapter IV 


* ORAL WORK 


This is the day of the spoken word. The coming of speech 
machines—telephone, gramophone, radio, taikie—has meant an 
increase in the power and function of speech throughout the world— 
M. M. Lewis—Spoken English in the School. 

Skill in speaking increases like wealth; if you have only reached 
a certain point, the rest comes of its own accord; the accumulated 
capital multiplies surprisingly fast and willingly—Jesperson—How to 
Teach a Foreign Language. 

We shall, however, refrain from reading or writing any given 
t to use the spoken form—Palmer—The 


material until we have learn 

Principles of Language Study. 
Talking comes before writing ; 

composition—Ballard. 


oral composition before written 


THE IMPORTANCE OF ORAL COMPOSITION 


In between talking and writing there is reading. But 
the spoken word comes first, both naturally and in order 
of importance. The tongue is an instrument many 
thousands of years older than the pen. The logical start- 
ing place of any language teaching, therefore? is oral work. 
It does not, however, mean that for a year or two only 
| oral work is to be done, to the exclusion of reading and'' 
; writing, or that after a year or so the oral work is to stop. 
What is meant is that the teaching of English should begin 
with oral work and during the first few years more em- 
phasis should be laid on it than on reading or writing 
and that it should continue well into the Secondary School 
with progressively diminishing importance. 

Temieenot generally realized that oral lessons are thë 
foundation upon which proficiency in writing can be 
based ; they are also the readiest means of acquiring fluency 
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and naturalness in reading. The neglect of oral lessons 
in early stages is the cause of that stiff, conventional, life- 
less style which makes composition exercises of senior boys 
so boring to read and tiresome to correct. Besides, to 
talk is to think and no knowledge is knowledge if thinking 
powers have not been applied to it. What is spoken after 
having been thought out becomes personal experience, 
instead of remaining a mere form of words. And once 
readiness to talk has been gained reading is not likely 
to offer much difficulty. 


Tus Am or OraL Work 


In conducting an oral lesson the teacher should cı 


onsciously 
aim at three things :— 


(a) Suggesting new ideas, to begin with in the mother 
tongue. 

(b) Introducing new words, to cover these ideas and 
others already present in the child’s mind. 

(c) Teaching arrangement of words. 

(a) Suggesting new ideas—In order to increase a child’s 
vocabulary it is necessary that he must first be introduced 
to new ideas. The mind must develop first. When you 
have something to say; you will say it somehow. Words 
will come. But ‘to study words before things tends to 
impress the mind with a fatal belief in their superior 
importance, and to study expression before subjects or 
thoughts have been accumulated is to cultivate the habit 
always prevalent in civilized life of talking fiuently with- 
out having anything to say.’t 

But in Suggesting new ideas the teacher should be 
careful not to superimpose his own thoughts on his 
pupils. It is, no doubt, easier to do this than to draw 


*Dr. Jacobi —quoted in Modern Teaching, vol. 3. 
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out from “them thoughts relating to their own experience, 
their daily doings and interests. But if children are to 
be encouraged to see, think and understand for themselves 
the teacher must rilake°them talk by suggesting topics 
within the range of their experience and interest and thus 
widen them from within rather than from without and 
make them deeper and richer, by describing, explaining ,° 
and discussing them. 

(b) Introducing new words—With new ideas new 
words are inevitable, and the teacher must supply them 
boldly and copiously. The old theory that only words 
already familiar to children should be used by the teacher 
can lead but to stagnation. Children extend their store of 
words easily and quickly, provided the words describe 
things falling within their circle of experience. Experi- 
ments have shown that with a little effort a child can 
learn daily two to three new words of a foreign language. 
But these words must belong to ideas within his life- 
experience. Familiarity with the idea is important. So 
long as this condition is fulfilled it does not matter what 
words are introduced,—long, short, easy or difficult. a 

The second fallacy regarding the learning, of new words 
is that children learn short words’sooner than long ‘words. 


“The fact is that they learn a word sooner if they are 


interested in its meaning and use than a word that has 
no relevance to their immediate experience or interest. 
Its size does not matter. A child will learn and remember 
‘lemonade’* sooner than ‘lug’ or ‘cyst’. He may not be 
able to spell or read the word ‘camera’, but he will will- 
ingly appropriate it as well as the article it conveys as soon 
as he knows what it is. The word ‘mountaineering’ will 
have more appeal for a boy of twelve than such short 
words as ‘hock’ or ‘probe.’ 
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Whenever a child uses correcily a word or expression 
he has picked up from the lesson he should be encouraged 
to practise it several times. It is often useful to write 
such words and expressions on Ghe Dlack-board, and get 
the other boys also to use them. Sometimes boys will 
bring new words from home, though, it is unlikely with 
the vast majority of pupils.. 

(c) Teaching arrangement of words.——From the very 
start a child should be taught not to form his sentences on 
the pattern of the mother tongue, in which the order of 
words is different from that of English. In English, for 
instance, the verb occurs earlier than in Hindustani, in 
which it comes at the end of the sentence, e.g., ‘Men áj 
Delhi Jéwnga’ ie. ‘I shall go to Delhi today’ or ‘Men khat 
likh raha hun’ ie. ‘I am writing a letter.’ 

Once the differences between the two patterns (See 
Chapter XII) have been brought home to children they 
will start speaking English in conformity with the English 
idiom much earlier than they do now. This will involve 
the teaching of a little grammar, which should be func- 


tional and be taught as an integral part of the lesson and 
not form a lesson by itself. 


THREE SAFEGUARDS 


When I was first taught English in school we were never 
allowed to use a pronoun, or answer a question in a phrase 
or a single word. The complete sentence, with all the 
nouns doing whole time jobs, was expected ‘every time 
we answered a question. The result was that the oral 
lessons became slow, artificial and boring and the English 
we learnt was bookish and lifeless. In most Indian schools 


the practice still flourishes. Not very long ago this is 
what I heard in a Picture Lesson : 
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i rd Teacher: What do you see in this picture ? 
E: Pupil: Sir, I see a boy in this picture. 
iii Teacher: What is the boy doing ? 
p Pupil: Sir, he i playing with bricks. 


Here the teacher interrupted the conversation and said, 
‘If you want to learn good English you must never use he 
or she or it. You must use the actual word they stand for. 
In this case you must say ‘the boy’ and not ‘he’. 


The pupil corrected himself by saying, ‘Sir, the boy is playing 
with bricks.’ 


i Teacher: Are all the bricks of the same size? 
H Pupil: No Sir, all the bricks are not of the same size. 
i Teacher: Are all the bricks of the same shape? 
‘ Pupil: No Sir, all the bricks are not of the same shape. 
Teacher: Are all the bricks of different sizes ? 
Pupil: Yes Sir, all the bricks are of different sizes. 
Teacher: Are all the bricks of different shapes ? 
ý Pupil: Yes Sir, all the bricks are of different’ shapes. 


Luckily the bell rang and the meandering lesson came to 
a sudden stop in its ridiculous path. The class left and 
after some discussion with the teacher we agreed that this 
was not the way people normally talk and that there was 
no disrespect implied in a short answer which conveyed. 
the meaning perfectly clearly. The point regarding dis- 
respect had never occurred to me till the teacher suggested.. 
it as one of the reasons for his insisting on complete 
sentences. We also agreed that complete sentences distract 
attention from the substance of the answer and hamper 
that quick ‘give and take of ideas which is one of the 
main objects of an oral lesson. We also decided that the 
© > danger to good English from the use of pronouns was 
| f purely imaginary; on the contrary pronouns are useful, 
i make sentences sound better and help to avoid repetition 
and give much needed rest to nouns. During this dis- 
ie" the teacher's sentences were all complete, and 
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pronouns,—to use a hashed phrase—conspicuous by their 
absence. He did not look very convinced when I gave 


him the following sample of conyersation as it might have 
proceeded : : 


Teacher: What do you see in this picture ? 

Pupil: I see a boy, Sir. 

Teacher: What is he doing ? 

Pupil: He is playing with bricks. 

Teacher: Are all the bricks of the same size and shape? 


Pupil: No Sir, some are square, others oblong, some round 
and yet others triangular... .. 


Another mistake that is generally made in an oral lesson 
is that the teacher asks all the questions and expects the 
class to answer them. The position is never reversed 
even for a change and pupils never ask and answer ques- 
tions among themselves. No wonder if most of the 
questions have little point and less interest and the 
majority of students look listless and bored. But as soon 
as you divide them into two groups, one to ask questions 
and the other to answer them, you at once see their eyes 
brighten and their attitude become one of unconscious 
fixedness and attention, In such a contest the teacher 
should act as a referee and guide the class 


and explain 
difficulties when they arise, 


but not actualy participate. It 
is not possible for any teacher to think of so many interest- 


ing questions in quick succession and it is a welcome relief 
to have pupils come to one’s rescue. Besides: the mental 
effort which students will make to think of and suitably 
word their questions will do them a lot of good. 


Thus the three pitfalls to avoid in giving oral lessons 
are :— 


(1) Insistence on complete sentences in answers to 
questions. 
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(2) Treating pronouns with suspicion. 
(3) Monopoly of questions by the teacher. 
ə 9 
DIFFERENT KINDS OF ORAL LESSONS 
An oral lesson may take one of the following forms :— 
(a) Oral composition. 
(b) Reading a picture. 
(c) Reproducing, telling or completing a story. 
(d) Lesson on a prose passage or poem or story read 
to class. 
(e) Dramatization. 
(f) Language games. 
(g) Talks. 

(a) Oral Composition—Oral composition can begin 
only after children have got over their shyness and can 
enjoy speaking freely. To start with it might take the 
form of a simple story built up in class. The teacher asks 
questions about some simple incident and then writes out 
its main points on the black-board, e.g., 


Teacher: Who broke this glass ? 


Amar: Romesh, Sir. 

Teacher: How? (Here the teacker will have to give a lot 
of help). o 

Amar: Romesh and Karni were fighting, Sir. 

Teacher: And then? 

Amar: Karni pushed Romesh. Romesh’s head hit the glass. 


Teacher: Then who broke the glass ? 

Amar: ° Romesh, Sir. 

Teacher: No, Karni broke it. He pushed Romesh. Didn't he ? 

Amar: Yes, Sir. But Romesh hit the glass. He broke it. 

Teacher: But whose fault was it? (Fault may have to be 
explained. The simplest way is to give its Hindu- 
stani equivalent. See Chapter XI). 


Amar: Romesh’s. 
Teacher: Why ? , 


b 
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Amar: Because he first hit Karni. Then Karni pushed him. 
Teacher: Is Romesh your friend ? 

Amar: No, Sir. 

Teacher: Is Karni your friend 29 

Amar: Yes, Sir. 

Teacher: I see, 

The conversation, over, the teacher gets the main points 
of the incident in their proper sequence from the other 
pupils and wrii.-sihem on the black-board. In doing this 
he may introduce such new words as defend (defend 
Karni), blame (fault), report etc. 

Or to take another example,—a little advanced. 


Teacher: What did you do last evening, Moti ? 


Moti: I went to the Railway Station, Sir. 

Teacher: Why ? 

Moti: To meet my uncle. 

Teacher: Did he come? 

Moti: No, Sir. The train was twentyfour hours late. We 


shall go again this evening. 
Teacher: What do you mean by ‘we’ ? Who else was with you ? 


Moti: My father, Sir. He bought me a book. 

Teacher: From where ? 

Moti: From the bookstall at the Railway Station. 
When the 


conversation is over, the teacher educes from 
the other boys the main, facts of the incident and writes 
them on the board, as given below: 


Last evening Moti went to the Railway Station. He went there 
to meet his uncle. (Preferably ‘He expected his uncle’-—This will 
introduce a new phrase—to expect). His uncle did not come. The 
train was late by twentyfour hours. Moti’s father was with him. 
He bought Moti a book from the Railway bookstall (not ‘who 
bought... . ? Children become familiar with the use of the rela- 


lative pronoun only gradually) Moti will go to the Station again 
today.’ 


There are two thin 
“story. Firstly, it will 
thinking, and 


gs to be gained by rebuilding the 
give students practice in logical 
there is nothing premature in teachir.,, 
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logical thinking in the primary stage. Secondly, it will 
give the class the sentence sense. The teacher will write 
on the board with capitals, where appropriate, and full 
stops, to which he will naturally draw the attention of the 
class. 

The importance of developing the sentence sense as 
early as possible cannot be too strongly emphasized, if we 
are to guard against the two demons—and and then, the 
indiscriminate use of which makes the composition of 
students for many years a jumble of unpunctuated and un- 
assorted sentences. 

To develop the sentence sense there is another exercise 
equally useful. The teacher asks every pupil to tell the 
class about one thing he saw on his way to school, beginning 
the sentence with: ‘I saw’. The answers which should 
be strictly limited to one thing only, will be one-sentence 
compositions. The exercise can be varied by asking pupils 
to describe one thing they did or said before coming to 
school. 

The difficulties that are likely to arise in these lessons 
are that all children will not respond in correct sentences 
and many will make errors of grammar and?syntax. «There 
is no short cut to eradicate these faults.’ Patien? correc- 
tion and frequent drill alone will bear the necessary fruit. 

(b) Reading a picture—Before the first picture lesson 
begins it is esesntial to explain to the class that there are 
two kinds»of artists. Those who tell stories in words are 
called story-writers, and those who prefer to tell them in 
colours are known as painters. Quite a few good pictures 
tell stories. 

A picture is often hung on the wall and by well-thought- 
out and carefully-worded questions the story told by the 
picture is educed from pupils. 
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It is a fatal mistake to ask a pupil to tell all he sees in 
a picture. Most picture lessons are ruined by the teacher 
asking this lazy question and doing nothing till all details 
of the picture have been enumerated. In their keenness 
not to miss anything children vie with each other to find 
out the minutest detail. The result is inevitable. They 
cannot see the wood for the trees. Attention is distracted 
from the main points that stand out crying to be taken 
notice of, and the class fails to divine the story. The 
success of a picture lesson depends entirely on the teacher’s 
questions, which should aim at focussing the pupil’s 
attention on the main points in the picture. 


(c) Reproducing, telling or completing a story—Now 
we pass on to more advanced oral work. The method 
generally followed in a story-reproduction lesson is that the 
teacher reads a story once and then requires pupils to 
retell it in their own words. This method can be improved 
in two ways. Firstly, at this stage, pupils should be asked 
to retell a story only after it has been read to them a 
number of times, and secondly, instead of requiring them 
to retell it in their own words pupils should be encouraged 
to reprdduce it’ in the words of the author, as far as 
possible. For this to be done successfully the teacher must 
make sure that his pupils have fully understood the 
author’s language. The repetition, then, will not be 
parrot-wise. In using the author’s language pupils will 
try to reach beyond themselves. They will stretch and 
the newly learnt words will become part of their vocabulary, 
Pupils will also be introduced to many new ways of 
constructing sentences. In this way story-reproduction 
will be a double exercise. Pupils will have to recall 
not only the substance of the story but the author’, 
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language as well. And being really a language lesson its 
purpose will be fulfilled. 

Stories should be, interesting. brief, simple in struc- 
ture, full of action and with a definite and satisfying end. 
Animal stories, fairy tales, Aesop’s fables, stories from 
Indian mythology, such as included in Longmans’ Indian 
Reading Books, Grades I & II, and the Supplementary -` 
Books to the West Readers, would be found suitable at 
this stage. 

Children are as anxious to tell stories as they are to listen 
to them. They love make-believe. In the beginning they 
will need a good deal of coaxing to make them come out 
of their shells. But once they have acquired the necessary 
courage and confidence, they will easily spin their web of 
interesting incidents connected with their pets, fr K 
hobbies, a younger brother or sister and so on. 
The things to aim at in such a lesson are:— 

(i) A good beginning. G g 

(ii) A single-incident story. If the stories are ‘short 
all mémbers of the class will have a turn. Besides— 
children must be kept from digressing. 

(ii?) There should be no child who thinks he has no 
story to tell. The teacher should be reddy with 
suggestions, such as, imaginary interviews, imagi 
nary dialogues between two characters from a 
story already known; explaining to a stranger 
the way to a hotel, club, or the railway station; 
receiving a visitor; showing a visitor round the 
school; the happiest moment in the child’s life; 
a surprise he has recently had; something that 
happened on his way to the school, and so on. 
Inventing stories gives a sense of freedom and 
freshness and elasticity to the mind, and every 
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child should enjoy the benefit of this escape from 
the not-too-rare boredom of a normal school day. 
Interest among listeners could be created by ask- 
ing them to find titles for the stories related. 


(w) In an imaginary story it should be demanded of 


the narrator to be consistent, that is, while 
the subject is imaginary the details should be true 
to life. For example if the pupil tells of a creature 
with a donkey’s head and human body he should 
not make it fly, for neither donkeys nor human! 
beings fly. What one might reasonably expect of 
such a being is to think like a donkey and 
move like a man. In this connection reference 
may be made to Gulliver’s Travels or the stories 
of H. G. Wells, in which perfect consistency is 
observed. 


Sometimes it is interesting to give pupils the 
begininng of a story and ask them to complete it. 
Often I have noticed a bright light in their eyes 
if the beginning is really exciting.” To give one 
example, pupils may be asked to complete the 
follovsing story by describing what Romesh 

«does: — 

‘While playing with a ball in the street Romesh 
breaks a neighbour’s window pane. The neigh- 
bour catches hold of Satish and complains to his 


> 


father sa io - 


(e) Dramatization.—Literature in olden days was not 


something in a book to be read but to be heard, told and 
acted. The play vitally touches all activities of a child. 
It would, therefore, be most valuable to harness this instinct 
to the teaching of English. A story gains in vitality by 
being acted and a poem properly recited gains in music 
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and effect’over one that was merely read. Through a love 
of acting and play-making comes a love of the beautiful 
in nature and literature. Acting teaches the use and 
control of imaginatién, Without destroying it. 

We could begin with pantomimes in which children 
would represent in silent action dramatic bits of familiar 
stories. This would teach English indirectly by creating .~ 
interest in what is learnt. Such words and phrases as 
trot, hover, come sailing by, could be dramatized before 
a scene from a story, a poem or a play is acted. 

The teacher's task in all these activities must be limited 
to the application of stimulus and suggestion. Choice of 
action and spontaneity of movement by pupils must not 
be curbed, for the whole purpose of acting is to provide 
scope for self-expression; nor should the teacher be harsh 
with those who in the early stages burst out laughing 
while acting ‘a part. It is not that they are not serious. 
The new experience of playing some one else’s part is so 
thrilling to them that, for a moment, they drop the role 
they are playing and stop to enjoy it. They should be 
allowed to do so. . 

(f) Language Games.—Language games „provide drill 
in correct speech in an interesting way. Let ‘us suppose we 


‘wish to give practice in the framing of questions, and, 


decide to play the telephone game. The class is divided 
into groups of two. In one group boys decide to play the 
roles of a railway passenger and the Station Master. The 
other group forms the audience. The conversation begins: 

Hullo ! Is it the Railway Station ? 

Yes, the Station Master speaking. * 

When is the Frontier Mail from Delhi expected ? 

At 8 P.M. (Though the real Station Master is certain to say 


‘At twenty hours’). 
P] And when would she leave for Bombay ? 
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At 9-30 P.M. 

Could you please reserve one second class lower berth for me ? 

No, I am afraid, it is too late for that. All available accom- 
modation has already been- booked. 

While two boys are busy telephoning, the other group, 
forming the audience, listens. As soon as one of the 
audience detects a mistake in the framing of a question 
or in the answer he calls out, “The line is engaged’. The 
error is corrected and he who notices it telephones to his 
partner. 

There are many other interesting games for which the 
teacher can consult any one of the following books. 
Class Room Dramatics, by Rodney Bennett; The Art of 
Mime, by Irene Marwar; Acting Games, by Freda Collins; 
Language Games for Juniors, by B. E. Houghton. 

(8) Talks. —As pupils advance in speech exercises 
marshalling of facts and attention to exposition may be 
introduced. Here systematic guidance from the teacher 
will be very helpful, before as well as after the exercise. 
Let us suppose pupils are asked to speak on a subject 
of their choice. They cannot do justice to such an 
exercise unless they come prepared. This does not mean 
that hey should be encvuraged to indulge in paper oratory 
and read out written speeches or parrot-wise recite what 
was committed to memory the night before. But they 
should think out the matter and arrange it and make notes 
of it, from which they might speak. In the early stages 
the teacher can help in suggesting material, in arranging 
it and in making notes. 


In the discussion that must follow these talks, pupils 
from amongst the audience should be encouraged to put 
questions to the speaker. This will ensure that they have 
been listening. If the discussion is lively and brings out 
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new points for consideration the talk has been successful. 
The teacher’s role in these discussions should be that of an 
impartial referee who preserves the discussion from be- 
coming a war of words 2nd tactfully focusses the attention 
of the class on the subject-matter of the speech and the 
method of its presentation and curbs without discourag- 
ing the tendency common among young pupils to stray . 
away from the point or catch out the speaker. 


CORRECTION OF ORAL Work 


All the exercises given above should begin in the simplest 
way and advance step by step in difficulty as the pupil’s 
power and vocabulary increase. 

In correcting oral work the teacher has to be extra care- 
ful not to throw cold water on the enthusiasm of his 
pupils by being too critical or by making corrections at 
the wrong moment, or he will force them back into their 
shells. A child should, therefore, never be interrupted 
while he is telling a story or describing an incident. 
Criticism can follow later and it should be confined, at a 
time, to one or two points only. For instance it is decided 
to correct the excessive use of ‘and’ and ‘then’ by children 
when telling a story. The child is allowed to finish his 
story in his own way. If it is not too long, it should be 
written on the board. The teacher then asks the class : 

‘In what way are the sentences alike?’ 
When it has been brought to their notice that almost 
every sentence begins either with ‘and’ or ‘then’, the 
teacher puts it to them if sameness does not produe 
boredom and gets them to omit so many ‘ands’ and ‘thens’, 
when the story is repeated. Since the mistake is common 
to all children, and this fact is made clear to them, the 
child who was the immediate cause for correction is not 
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likely to feel upset. The whole purpose of correction 
work should be to develop self-criticism and confidence. 
This will bring with it the most valuable psychologica 


results. a g : 
Chapter V 
*READING—PROSE 


A man ought to read just as inclination leads him; for what he 
reads as-a task will do him little good—Samuel Johnson. 


Books we know 
Are a substantial world, both pure and good 
Round these, with tendrils strong as flesh and blood 
Our pastime and our happiness will grow.—Wordsworth. 
To acquire the habit of reading is to construct for yourself a refuge 
from all the miseries of life—W. Somerset Maugham, 


Ora Work, AN AUXILIARY To READING 


A certain amount of functional background of spoken 
English is essential before the teaching of reading can be 
taken up seriously. Oral work, which should precede 
reading, and congeniai home environment, wherever 
available, help in providing this background. Irrespective’ 
of other conditions the better and wider the background 
the greater the chances of the pupil’s success in learning 
to read. 

Eventually the unit of reading is the sentence. In the 
earliest stages the word may be treated as the unit, but 
not the syllable and certainly never the letter. If after 
a laborious and painful process of spelling out syllables 


*It is presumed for this lesson that children have learnt the 
alphabet and can read simple words. & 
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the word assembled by the pupil means nothing to him, 
he is bound to develop a distaste for reading, which he may 
never be able to overcome fully. On the other hand, if 
he can recognize in print a word already familiar through 
oral work his young mind will experience a thrill of satis- 
faction, which will redouble his enthusiast to go ahead. 
Reading is not a mechanical trick at any stage, and 
should certainly not be treated as such in the beginning. 
It is a means of getting at ideas; it is the recognition of the 
script equivalent of the spoken word. If the reader has 
no stock of spoken words reading loses its point and be- 
comes mechanical. Instead of speaking silently to him, 
the print conveys nothing and the teacher is faced with 
the impossible task of creating interest out of nothing. 


First STEPS 


Black-board Lessons.—A vocabulary built through oral 
work being a prerequisite before reading lessons can 
begin, natural transition from oral work would be for the 
first reading lessons to be black-board lessons, made up’ 
from conversation in class. Since pupils know the words 
they will have no difficulty in recognizing them ‘when 
written on the black-board. Confidence in their ability to 
master the art of reading, which is half the battle, will 
be assured at once. It does not, however, mean that 
reading lessons are to wait till all oral lessons have been 
finished, but that the acquaintance made with words in 
oral lessons can be harnessed to make reading easier and 
more interesting. 

Picture Cards—Pupils can further be asked to find 
pictures to match words, and words to match pictures, 
both words and pictures being printed on separate pieces 

5 ` 
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of cardboard. These picture cards should illustrate not 
only concrete nouns like boy, dog, tree, river etc., but also 
simple actions such as sleep, knock (at a door), swim, spin, 
dig and so on. This is a simple and interesting way to 
test knowledge of words. 

The best cards I know of are Individual Cards, for use 
with the Beacon Infant Readers (Ginn & Co.). These 
Readers are not written for Indian students, but have been 
used with them with good results. They are divided into 
three stages, A, B & C and are helpful to the teacher for 
individual and group work in infant classes, and for the 
backward children in the primary school. The material 
is very well produced on good stiff cards with bold outline 
drawings and clear print. The use of the cards is set 
out in an explanatory booklet; they follow the accepted 
procedure of providing pupils with sets of cards, on which 
are printed words or sentences, or sentences with pictures, 
and which may be variously used for word matching and 
word recognition, sentence matching, sentence building 
and sentence recognition. 

This kind of material is most useful with the less able 
thirty’ per cent of children, for modern research has shown 
that where the Readers used in the class are adequate, 
and where due care has been given to vocabulary selection 
and vocabulary control, the need of supplementary card 
material is reduced to a minimum. 

Nursery Rhymes.—Another exercise that will prepare 
the ground for tackling Readers successfully is to give a 
certain amount of phonic training through nursery rhymes 
which have already been learned in the oral lessons. 
Simple Simon, for instance, has several recurring sounds 


“ and some good contrasts. K 
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Goop READERS. 
After a month or so of these exercises children should be 
ready for a formal introduction to a Reader. It is better 
to have in use simultaneously two or three sets of different 
kinds of Readers of the same standard than only one. 
This may be difficult in schools where pupils purchase 
books, but where the school supplies books, as in all the 
residential schools in India, it is quite easy to provide these 
sets. A daily grind through one Reader kills all desire to 
read. Variety must be introduced. Besides, too much 
revision of a book is fatal. I have known teachers go on 
with a book for months till boys loath it and the teacher. 
Children prefer to get on to another book, for it gives them 


‘a sense of achievement, which is a desirable feeling to 


develop at any stage and particularly so in the early years. 
One can always go back to a Reader as to an old favourite, 
and read through it again quickly rather than linger over 
each chapter until it is not only read but marked, learnt, 
chewed and inwardly digested by every member of the 
class. 

The first requisite of a good Reader is clear large type, ~ 
with adequate spacing between words and lines. An 18 
point type is generally regarded the most suitable at this 
stage. . 

Good illustrations come next. Alice of Wonderland 
thought that a book without pictures was of little use. 
The pictures should be simple and artistic and should 
help to explain the text. Drawings and pictures in flat 
washes are probably the best. £ 

The subject matter should be simple in thought and 
structure, relevant to pupils’ activities, interests and 
environments and regulated with regard to difficulty. 
Not more than two to three new words per page should s 
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be introduced. Too many difficult words will damp 
enthusiasm and kill interest. 

Some Readers written for Indjan students avowedly try 
to give information about life in England. Laudable as 
this purpose is, it had better wait till a little later. In 
the early stages the mechanical aspect of reading and the 
mental process of assimilation will be facilitated if every 
word used in the book has familiar, friendly, family or 
play associations. A word that expresses an experience 
that a boy has had will convey to him the maximum 
amount of meaning. Such a word will become part and 
parcel of his active vocabulary easily. Kite, aunt, train, 
aeroplane, engine, football, will be assimilated by an 
Indian boy much sooner than rum, tube (meaning ‘under- 
ground railway’) bus, bobby, pipe (smoking) and so on. 

Of the many Readers that I have come across I regard 
Fundamental English by Ballard (University of London 
Press) and The New Method Readers by Michacl West 
(Longmans) the best, in their own ways. The Funda- 
„mental series, excellent as they are, are obviously written 
for English students and often the Bargery family stories 
are heyond the depth of an ordinary Indian student. The 
result is that a good deal of the time that should go to 
explaining new words and their sounds is taken up in 
describing English customs, habits and games, which to an 
average English boy are ‘familiar as their garters’. To take 
a few random examples from one book alone: Junior 
Series, Book IV. There is a complete lesson on the 
difference between a plane tree and a horse chestnut tree, 
another on the significance of Guy Fawkes Day and 
another on the game of Conkers. The unfamiliarity of 


the mental content of these lessons, inevitably, adds to 
% 


. 
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the linguistic difficulties with which an Indian boy is 
faced. 

The New Method Readers, on the other hand, are written 
specially for Indian children, and therefore do not contain 
anything which might be unintelligible to an average 
Indian child. Most of the stories and subjects selected have 
a universal appeal. Informative passages do not occur in 
the first books because, as Michael West says ‘in the earliest 
stages they are apt to introduce rare and less useful words’. 
All the Readers are graduated. The Primer contains 
exercises and stories teaching the alphabet and 222 words. 
The next book introduces a further 236 words. The whole 
set, consisting of 8 books, teaches a total of 2,763 words. 

All the Readers are amply and adequately illustrated. 
Not only words like hat, pen, boy, bear or actions like 
charge, steal, slay, swim are illustrated but even the 
difference between such expressions as a brand and to 
brand; to knock (at a door) and to knock down; to pro- 
claim, to acclaim and to declaim are brought out with the 
help of drawings that are clear and effective. 


An ANALYSIS OF THE ART OF READING 


è a 
It is essential for the teacher to know what faculties come 


into operation while reading. Then alone will he be. 


able to find the cause of, and suggest a cure for, a child’s 
backwardness at reading. If not tackled early enough 
this disability tends to become chronic and then it does 
not respond easily to treatment. 

Reading, as already explained, is not merely a mechanical 
art. It is at once a physical, intellectual and emotional 
affair. To read correctly involves seeing, saying, hearing, 
remembering and associating ideas. The child sees 
letters and spells out the word, aloud or to himself; that 
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is, he reacts to its visual pattern. The important part 
that visual pattern plays in the art of reading will be 
clear from the following story toldsabout the childhood 
of Henry Bradley. When at the age of four he was taken 
to church for the first time he obstinately persisted in 
holding the book upside down. It was found that he 
really could read, but only with the book in that position. 
He had taught himself to read during family prayers by 
peering over the open pages of the Bible on his father's 
knee. 

After the child has reacted to the visual pattern of the 
word he pronounces it and hears his own articulation of it. 
These three processes of seeing, saying and hearing sct his 
memory working and with the help of association of ideas 
he divines its meaning. All these processes are, more or 
less, concurrent, and in a normal child take much less time 
to come into operation than it takes to describe them. 
` It is, therefore, essential that the words a child is asked 
to read in his first English Reader, at least, should be, as 
far as possible, from the little vocabulary he has already 
acquired through personal experience at home and through 
oral work at school» This vocabulary will expand 
with experience, for which opportunities should be 
provided at school through organized conversation in class, 
contact with pictures, language games and so on. 


DIFFERENT METHODS OF TEACHING READING 


There are three recognized methods of teaching reading— 
the phonic method, the word method and the sentence 
method. By experience I have found that the best method 
is a combination of all these three. Separately they all 


~ have their limitations. å 
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The Phonic Method.—The phonic method concerns itself 
with letters and their sounds, and as the sounds it deals 
with are only twenty-six,out of the sixty sounds that the 
English alphabet represents, it can draw upon only a 
limited vocabulary—words that come within the range 
of these twenty-six sounds. Since a, in the phonic method, 
has the sound value as in cat a phonic Reader cannot 
introduce such simple and common words as all, call and 
page, till a later stage. Similarly words like brother, no, 
more, rule, cannot come in except as exceptions. 

Thus by itself the phonic method labours under many 
obvious disadvantages and is, therefore, being discredited 
by all progressive teachers. The vocabulary used in 
phonic Readers is chosen not for its association with the 
language experience of the child but for its sound’ value: 
It is quite usual to come across in a phonic Reader such 
jejune sentences as: 

The pig got rid of the rig. 

The cat on the mat has a hat. 
The justification given for these sentences is the sound 
drill they give. But this purpose could be better servea 
through rhythmic utterances and jingling rhymes in the 
oral class. At some stage, however, the pupil must get 
phonic training. But he will benefit by it only when he 
has acquired some vocabulary and has become familiar 
with the sound of letters. Then the phonic training would 
concern itself with words actually occurring in the lesson 
and not just with any odd list for phonic drill. i 

The Word Method.—In the word method the unit is the 
word; that is, the child reads the sentence by reading the 
words separately. In early stages the method works, but, 
if continued for long, it is bound to lead to reading that 
*s hesitant and jerky, each word read separately, and in 
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the same tone, as if it bore no relation to any other word 
in the sentence, as if words were so many beads to be 
ticked off on a string. I have often, heard boys read in 
this jolting manner, and for monotony and lack of ex- 
pression it would be difficult to beat this method. If 
allowed to persist the mannerism becomes exasperating 
because it is most difficult to eradicate. 

The Sentence Method.—In the sentence method the 
phrase and finally the sentence is the unit. It is necessary 
for the success of this method that the book be easy, other- 
wise as soon as the child comes across a phrase that is 
beyond him, he will revert to the word as the unit. 
Pressing children forward too fast on the purely mechanical 
side of reading and giving them difficult books are mainly 
responsible for bad habits in reading. 


Reapinc Lessons—How Tury Suoutp Nor Br CONDUCTED 


Reading in lower classes will never improve so long as it 
is left to ill-educated, inexperienced teachers. They in- 
dulge in one of the following two methods, which are 
équally pernicious. In neither does the teacher con- 
siciously aim at anything. He does not even know that 


he is expected to aim at anything beyond hearing his boys - 


read. 

(i) The Simultaneous Method—it is not uncommon 
even these days to hear boys chanting their lessons 
in unison. After some time the exercise becomes purely 
physical, the children making a lot of noise without trying 
to understand what they shout. This method has no 
merit to commend itself. Bad individual habits of speech 
are neither detected nor corrected. On the other hand the 
longer this -practice continues the firmer roots it takes. 
‘But luckily the method is dying out. $ 
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(ii) The Individual Method.—The individual method 
is followed in almost all Indian schools. One boy reads 
a portion of the lesson, aloud and the others listen, 
following the book with their eyes and fingers and not, 
I know from personal experience, with their minds. Each 
boy gets his turn but does not know when it will come. 
Suddenly the teacher tells the reader to stop and pounces 
upon one of the other boys to start from where the reader 
left off. Woe betide the poor wretch if he does not know 
the exact place. The whole attention of the class, thus, is 


concentrated on mechanically following the lesson, without 


any effort to take in the meaning. i 

In most schools this sort of reading is a routine 
performance. If he is conscientious, the teacher corrects 
a few mistakes of carelessness and explains the meanings 
of a few difficult words, which some boys write on the 
book or separately in a note book, while the others 
just sit and gaze. At best some of the clever children 
achieve a certain degree of fluency by this method but 
certainly do not get any further. The bad readers who 
outnumber the good unduly hold up the progress of the 
class and help to introduce into the lesson a good deal of 


boredom without gaining anything from it. 


A Reavinc Lesson—How Ir SHOULD Be CONDUCTED 
Any rules regarding the teaching of reading are likely 
to lead to a stilted and artificial delivery. In addition 
to speech training the essentials are that children should 
understand and feel what they read. This can be 
achieved by the cumulative result of three different 
methods. 

(Ò Reading aloud by the teacher. 
(ii) Reading aloud by the pupil. 
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(itt) Silent Reading. 

(i) Reading Aloud by the Teacher.—The teacher 
should be a good reader, capable of, showing by his own 
example that reading is not a mechanical process but a 
social and humane accomplishment and a method of inter- 
preting literature. I say this again, because I have 
known amongst good teachers of English some who 
seemed to attend not to what they read but to the art of 
reading. Though ignorant of the meaning of quite a 
few words they had learnt to modulate their voices in 
the most artful manner, which at first was deceptive. 
Perfect reading is not just the rendering of literature by 
the voice with mechanical correctness, but the final result 
of sympathetic entry into the spirit of the writer, through 
complete intellectual and emotional identification with 
his meaning and mood. 


Frequently reading aloud by a good teacher will not 
only practise his pupils in the art of speaking and reading 
but also in the art of listening. Just as they are apt to 
read words instead of phrases, so they are apt to listen to 
‘words and not take in the sense. Listening to a teacher 
who reads clearly, agreeably and with feeling and proper 
emphasis, will train them to follow attentively the sense 

- of what is read to them, and this remains true when the 
reading is for the purpose of dictation, which should 
be given to them in phrases, and not word by word. 

How necessary it is that children should cultivate the 
art of listening will be evident from the following story 
from The Matter and Method of Modern Teaching, by 
Valentine Davis: 

Tommy had brought his aunt to the Christmas School: 
Concert, and, asking permission to take het to the 

“front row because she was slightly deaf, said, “Please 
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Sir, may me and Auntie go tò the front?” to which the 
teacher, teacherlike, replied, “Now Tommy, where’s your 
grammar?” “Please _Sir,,she’s dead!” replied Tommy. 

Before beginning a reading lesson the teacher should 
arrange a short conversation in which all the difficult. 
words in the lesson are used so often that they are fully 
understood. Their newness should not worry and there- 
fore not distract the attention of pupils while the 
teacher reads the lesson. He will not have to stop to 
explain difficulties. At the end of his reading he will ask 
the class a few simple questions to make sure that the 
mental contents of the lesson have been understood. 
Michael Wests Supplementaries read after, the Readers. 
lend themselves admirably to this kind of treatment, as 
they contain interesting stories simplified and brought 
within the vocabularies of the Readers to which they 
belong. 

The main object of these lessons is to attain the utmost 
speed compatible with intelligent enjoyment. In early 
stages it is better for this reading to be by the teacher, 
because he is more likely, than the pupil, to bring out 
the author’s meaning as he wished it to be received, im 
-his order, with his emphasis, and’ in the mood he wished 
to call up. Many a point I missed, as a school boy, in: 
reading a lesson to myself at home,’came up clearly when: 
I heard it read by a competent teacher. 


(ii) Reading Aloud by the Pupil—Reading aloud in 
class by the pupil can have but one use—the correctien 
of bad speech habits and faulty pronunciation. The 
lesson should, therefore, be one that. has been thoroughly: 
understood so that the student may concentrate on the 
manipulation of sounds and the teacher on detecting 
faults of speech and correcting them. Most mistakes that 
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children make are due not so much to ignorance as to 
confusion, for they have to think of so many things at 
the same time—sounds, meanings, punctuation marks and 
so on. But if other difficulties have been cleared before- 
hand they can give their undivided attention to making 
correct sounds. The teacher, without rebuking or get- 
ting angry should see that no mistakes of pronuncia- 
tion go uncorrected. If he can he should anticipate them 
and guard against them, and when they occur he should 
correct them immediately. “The secret of success in the 
teaching of English speech is never to risk a mistake,’ 
As the teaching of pronunciation is treated separately, 
‘(Chapter VII) nothing further on this point need he said 
here. 5 

These reading lessons should be held frequently but 
they must not be used to serve any other purpose than 
that of improving pupils’ speech and pronunciation, For 
an intensive study of a book they are worse than useless, 
as the reader will have to stop so frequently while he and 
his class-mates make notes and the teacher explains mean- 
ings, corrects pronunciation and clears allusions, that 
there is no possibility of achieving any fluency. 

(iit) Silent Reading —This is the most important aspect _ 
of reading and should be encouraged as soon as children 
have acquired a certain amount of fluency. It, teaches 
comprehension of what is read and develops speed. We 
all read faster than we speak and children must be 
initiated into the silent-reading habit as early as possible. 
Sent reading also acts as a deterrent against the tendency 
so common amongst beginners to translate what they read 
in English into their mother tongue. 2 

For silent reading to be successful three things are 
‘essential, The book should be easy and interesting so 

*Michael West: On Learning to Speak a Foreign Language, 
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that children read for the pleasure of finding what it has 
to tell them. Secondly, their ability to read should be 
fairly advanced and thirdly, the teacher should be familiar 
with the contents of most books in use for silent reading. 

To put into the hands of all pupils books that are easy 
as well as interesting is not an easy task, though it is made 
less difficult if the school has a good selection of juvenile 
literature in the library. In one of the schools where I 
taught English we used to have one period per week 
allotted to silent reading in every class. The whole class 
was quietly marched into the library and after a certain 
amount of rummaging among the open shelves every boy 
selected a book for himself. The teacher ,helped those 
who found it difficult to make up their minds. They 
were then marched back, equally quietly to their class- 
room, where they got down to the task of reading. Five 
minutes were enough for the selection of books. 

It must be admitted that some boys did not read the books 
they brought but only looked at the pictures in them— 
probably they had selected them for the pictures. But this 
was not waste of time for if they understood the pictures 
they must have unconsciously said to themselves what 


the pictures conveyed. In other words, they composed for 


themselves the meaning of the picture, which is as good 
as, if not better than, what the author has to say about it. 

The teacher was not idle during these lessons. He went 
round the class asking questions, explaining difficulties and 
seeing generally that all boys had books they liked and 
understood. Often two or three exchanges between boys 
equipped every one with the right book. 

To create more interest and to provide reading with a 
motive sometimes a copy of the same book, from the 
school bookstore, or the class library, was given to every 
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boy and a few questions written on the black-board before 
reading began. Students had to find answers to. these 
‘questions from a reading of the prescribed portion of the 
book. 

Along with organizing silent reading in school the 
teacher should also control the literature boys read 
during their spare time, or at home during holidays. 
Boys like stories of adventure and they should be recom- 
mended such easily available books, as Beau Geste, 
Treasure Island, Under the Red Robe, King Solomon’s 
Mines, The Count of Monte Cristo and even Tom Brown’s 
School Days, The Younger Characters of Dickens and 
Robinson Crusoe. All these books are available in 
abridged editions in the Retold Series of the Oxford 
University Press, or the King’s Treasury Series or 
Longmans’ Supplementaries to West’s Readers. 

Throwing names of books at schoolboys, a practice 
‘common with some teachers, is of little value, but offering 
them samples from various books and letting them find 
out what interests them has never failed to evoke response. 
You take a book to the class, read some interesting bits 
out of it and then suggest that there are twenty copies of 
it in the class library and invariably you will find them 
all gone during recess that very day. 


STAMMER. 


‘One frequently finds stammer (I include ‘stutter’ under 
it) amongst young boys. Being myself a self-corrected 
stammerer I feel I can talk about it with a certain amount 
of inside knowledge. I got stammer at the age of five 
after an attack of typhoid. I do not know if I was a 
nervous child before that, but I certainly felt shy and 
nervous reading in class after I developed this disability. 
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The teacher, peace be to his soul, obviously enjoyed my 
predicament and never missed an opportunity to make it 
worse by asking me to gead. The more nervous I got 
the worse grew my stammer and the more I stammered 
the more nervous I-became. By the time I was nine 
I realized that the vicious circle had to be broken. My 
general health had improved. There were some sounds 
which offered more resistance to my efforts to bring them 
off than others, particularly consonants at the beginning 
of words. As a result of many experiments I found that 
if I introduced an a sound before them I could get them 
off my chest with comparative ease. So instead of go and 
kind, for instance, I would say a—go, a—kind. The first 
syllable I would whisper to myself and the second I would 
say aloud to the rest of the world. But my difficulties 
became baffling when two consonant sounds came 
together, without a relieving vowel in between, as in stick. 
My device to combat such difficulties was to introduce 
a vowel sound between the two consonants and pronounce 
sa-tick. It was a clumsy device and seldom passed muster 
and as soon as I was pulled up by the teacher for mis- 
pronunciation my embarrassment increased and the rest of 
the lesson became a hopeless mess*of stammer and, stutter 
on my part, and giggles on the part of the rest of the class 
and finally came the angry, but to me welcome, “Sit down 
you—” of the teacher. 

To manipulate these devices successfully, I had of 
necessity to slow down my speed in reading aloud. This 
necessity, in course of time, became a virtue, for it was 
through this enforced slow reading that I found a per- 
manent cure for my stammer. I put no pebbles in my 
mouth and delivered no loud orations to the rolling 
waves, but in the privacy of my study I read aloud, 
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slowly, deliberately, giving each syllable its ‘full value. 
Whenever difficulties arose I had time enough to slip in 
my a’s without being noticed. In conversation I got time 
to substitute a word difficult to pronounce by an easier 
one, though probably less suitable in the context. I still 
remember saying serpent when I really meant to say snake. 

As time went on reading and speaking slowly enabled 
me to do full justice to every sound and thus by con- 
centrating on as perfect an articulation as I could manage 
I forgot my weakness, my self-consciousness and nervous- 
ness. My anxiety was no longer focussed on my stammer 
but on my efforts at correct manipulation of sounds. By 
the time I was twelve I had got rid of my stammer to 
all intents and purposes. This does not, however, mean 
that now I have no difficulties with sounds. I have, but 
my audience never suspects them. I have, by now, 
enough weapons in my armoury to deal with them 
effectively. 

I feel convinced that the cause of stammer is as much 
nervous weakness as physical debility. Probably nervous 
‘weakness is itself the result of a run-down state of general 
health, for during and after an illness, when I am a little 
devitalized, my stammer returns and with improvement in 
general health disappears. 

Stammer is also hereditary. Both my sons have got it. 
They first showed signs of it about three, one after an 
attack of measles and the other after influenza. The 
weakness was obviously inherent in them, for normally 
tnese ordinary ailments do not produce such disastrous 
results in children. The elder boy, who is now ten, has 
got over his stammer to a large extent by using the devices 
that I practised. The younger, who is only four, is, for 

athe time being, dealing with his difficulties in his own 
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way. For instance, when he comes up against an obstinate 
sound he manages to say it by lengthening, almost inordi- 
nately, the vowel sound in between the consonants, for it 
must be remembered that all the efforts of a stammerer 
are directed towards avoiding stammer or stutter at any 
cost. So instead of saying b-b-b-blower this young victim 
of stammer says blo-o-o-ower. He is not yet old enough 
to respond to any definite treatment. 

“I do not mention these devices as a panacea for all 
stammerers. They are based on personal experience 
and do not take into account that variable quantity 
—the human clement. But an atmosphere of un- 
restrained freedom from pity or irritation, or from 
any kind of anxiety related to speech in the class- 
room or at home, will certainly help to remove that sense 
of self-consciousness and physical tension in which a 
stammerer’s embarrassment increases and his stammer 
gets worse. If the teacher is thoughtful and tactfully 
sympathetic he may not be able to cure stammer but he 
will help to prevent its developing into speech phobia, 
which is difficult to cure even by a speech therapist. 
Natural rhythmic breathing, singing, recitation, drama- 
tization, reading aloud alone—all- these exercises help. 
My elder son has acted in two plays and neither in 
rehearsals nor in the final performances did he once 
stammer. He was so anxious not to forget his lines and 
make the correct gestures that he had no time to worry 
about his stammer. And the main thing to cure stammer 
is to take the sufferer’s mind off it. In acting, singing, 
and reading aloud the mind is focussed on saying the part, 
‘or on the tune of the song, or on the correct articulation 
of sounds; and creating interest among the victims of 
stammer in any of these activities is to take the first step 
towards curing them of their weakness, 
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Chapter VI. | 
READING AND WRITING—POETRY 


I wish you would read a little poetry sometimes, 
Your ignorance cramps my conversation. 
Anthony Hope Hawkins—Dolly Dialogues. 
To be incapable of a feeling of poetry, in my sense of the word, 
is to be without love of human nature and reverence for God. 
—Wordsworth. 
In the house of poetry are many mansions.—Leigh Hunt. 


IMPORTANCE OF ORAL Work 


In oral work children will have learnt rhymes and jingles 
and, to some extent, got their ears attuned to the main 
English metres. It is these old and simple metres that 
we find repeated, with variations, throughout English 
poetry. The metre of the ages-old nursery rhyme : 
Sing a song of six pence, 
A pocket full of rye 
. for instance, is repeated in the 15th century poem : 
Adam lay ybounden, 
Boundea in a bond; 
Four thousand ‘winters 
Thought he not too long. 
The pattern of the old Agincourt ballad which I learnt 
by heart in the first or the second class, beginning with : 
Agincourt, Agincourt 
Know yet not Agincourt? 
is repeated in Michael Drayton’s:* 
Fair stood the wind for France 
When we our sails advance. 


1Quoted in 1600 by T. Heywood (King Edward IV). 
2 1605. 
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Later we find Tennyson choosing the same metre to 

recreate Balaclava in the famous poem beginning with : 
Half asleague, half a league, 
Half a league onward. 

Learning rhymes in early years, thus, helps in the 
appreciation of poetry later and by reading a certain 
amount of prose pupils overcome most difficulties in the 
mechanical side of reading; they learn to listen intelligently 
and thereforė are in a position to enjoy poetry when 
read to themi and to read it with appreciation themselves. 


POEMS FOR CHILDREN 


A good deal of the success of a poetry lesson in early 
classes will depend on what poems are chosen to perform 
the introduction. Children set a high value on repetitions, 
refrains and rhymes. They love jingles and rhythms 
which can be easily beaten out with the hand. These work 
upon the most instinctive and less conscious parts of their 
nature. Rhyme, though Milton called it the invention 
of a barbarous age, introduces into poetry, not only magic 
and charm but actual melody, and poems for children 
should abound in rhymes and refrains. Limericks „are 
popular with them as much for their rhythm and ehyme 
as for the funny stories they tell. And this leads us to 
the second -quality that poems for children should have. 
Children revel in stories. As an old writer puts it: ‘Ancient 
Irish poetry had warlike songs for the men, love-ditties 
for the women and marvellous tales for the children.’ 
These tales should be simple and direct in their appeal. 
Childhood is carefree and there should be nothing in the 
anthologies for children that is out of tune with their 
merry spirit, nothing about suffering and elegiac melan- 
choly, about ‘old, unhappy, far-off things’. Nor should 
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they get false ideas about heroism. Poems that sing the 
glory of man for his victory over man and beast through 
unkindness and cruelty should -be ayoided. It was when 
I was about eleven that Abou Ben Adhem helped me to 
feel that there was something more for men to do besides 
eating and drinking and getting a living. 

There are innumerable poems about simple and jolly 
things which fascinate and gladden the young heart. 
Pedlars, picnics and parties; fairies and the fairyland ; 
gardens, flowers and trees; rain, wind and sunshine ; 
lakes, rivers and hills; the sea, the sky and the seasons ; 
ships, cars and aeroplanes, are all subjects dear to a child’s 
heart, and poems dealing with these should find increasing 
room in the anthologies for children. 


Herrick—A TYPICAL Porr ror CHILDREN 


Many of Robert Herrick’s poems are particularly suitable 
for children, for they are all of the bird and blossom kind. 
He tells us: 

I sing of brooks, of blossoms, birds and bowers, 

Of April, May, of June and July flowers, 

I sing of Maypoles, hock-carts, wassails, wakes, 

Of bridgrooms, brides, of their bridal-cakes. 

In all his moods he is a little boy who sings and plays 
in his garden, amidst flowers and toys. He knows and 
loves the dear blossoms all. His poems breathe their 
clear and sweet perfumes and are beautiful with the 
beauty of their colour and carry with them something of 
the sweetness and simplicity of childhood itself. In 
Hesperides the ear is frequently ravished with the songs 
of birds and the whole being of the reader is pervaded with 
a sense of joy and the frank innocence of childhood. For 
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instance, thus it is that he describes the funeral rites of 
a rose: 
The Rose was.sicky and smiling di’d, 
About the Bed, there sighing stood, 
l. The sweet and flowery sisterhood. 
Some hung their head, while some did bring 
(To wash her) water from the spring. 
Some laid her forth, while others wept 
But all a solemn fast there kept. 
The sickness and death of a little girl’s doll and the 
funeral rites observed by children! 
When Herrick explains How Roses Came Red: 
But being vanquished quite 
A blush their cheek be-spred, 
Since which (believe the rest) 
The roses first came red. 
‘one is reminded of the joke in Punch: 
‘They were holding a Botany class. ‘The teacher asked, 
“Why do leaves turn red in autumn?” Up popped a 
hand. “Well, John?” “Please... Miss... they blush to 
think how green they have been all summer!” ’ 
Herrick’s description of Why the Wallflower Came First 
and Why So Called, How Lilies Came White, How Mari- 
golds Came Yellow, How Pansies Came First, etc., are all 
innocent little thoughts of children expressed in a 
language that most becomes the baby lips. Most of his 
similies too come from the world of eatables, for a child’s 
world is centered round those things alone. 
Fair was the dawn and e’en now the skies 
Showed like rich cream, ensper’d with strawberries. 
That is the utmost range of a child’s imagination. The 
range of the 20th century Jemy Smith is no bigger, for 
says Punch: ; 
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At eight, he got himself engaged 
To any maiden who came handy 
To whom he usually gave 
As presents, lumps of sugar candy. 
Children like pets and Herrick tells us: ' 
A hen 
I keep, which, creeking day by day 
Tells when 
She goes her long white egg to lay. 
A Lamb 
I keep (tame) with my morsels fed, 
-and so on. Juvenile poetry should be a mirror in which 
children can see themselves as they are, rounded, buxom, 
cool-cheeked and vigorous, smelling of rosemary and 
thyme, and with an appetite for curds and cream. 
When Jill complains to Jack for want of meat, 
Jack kisses Jill and bids her freely eat. 
Jill says of what? Says Jack, on that sweet kiss 
Which full of Nectar and Ambrosia is. 
The food of poets; so I thought, says Jill, 
That makes them look so lank, so Ghost-like-still, 
Lét poets feed on air, or what they will, 
Let me feed full, till that I fart, says Jill. 
There is no interest of childhood which is not Herrick’s 
concern. When he invites Phyllis he reduces the hills for 
her to the size of bric-a-brac. 
i Thy feasting tables shall be hills 
With daisies spread and daffodils. 
When he describes Julia, it is a child’s description : 
Black and rolling is her eye. 
Double chinned, and forehead high, 
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Lips she has, all ruby red 
Cheeks like cream enclareted. 
A child’s philosophy isscentered in flowers, cream, bread 
and butter. So Herrick says:— 
I fear no earthly powers 
But care for crowns of flowers, 
And love to have my bread 
With cream and oil besmeared. 
And when daffodils fade and die he weeps but we 
may be sure that he brushes away his tears at the sound 
of the dinner bell and forgets the premature death of the 
flowers. The memento mori that runs through To Daffodils 
is the momento mori of a child rather than of a grown-up 
sufferer. 

I have written at length on Herrick’s poetry for two 
reasons. Firstly, because this aspect of his poetry has not 
received enough attention and he is not as well represented 
in children’s anthologies as he deserves. I have tried a 
large number of poems from Hesperides with the junior 
classes and they have always gone down well. The 
second reason is to indicate the sort of poems that are 
likely to find favour with children. This is important as 
„all delight in poetry may be killéd by an ill-judged’ selec- 
tion of poems. I have found the following anthologies 
suitable for children. The Golden Road series (Univer- 
sity of London Press), The Carfax Book of English Verse 
(Sidgwick and Jackson), Poets and Poetry (Macmillan), 
Walter de la Mare’s Peacock Pie (Constable), The 
Cambridge Book of Poetry for Children (C.U.F), 
Stevenson's A Child’s Garden of Verses (Longmans). 

How to DEAL WITH A POEM. 
The main purpose of teaching poetry is not so much to 
improve the child’s knowledge of the English language’ 
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as to add to his joy and increase his power of appreciation 
of beauty. A lesson in poetry is a failure if it has not 
been enjoyed. Linguistic trairingeand increase in the 
command of English should be incidental; enjoyment of 
the poem the primary consideration. 

To ensure this enjoyment the teacher must see that he 
does not spoil the first impression of the poem by intro- 
ducing it to the class with a biographical sketch of the 
poet, or a summary of the poem or its setting. Names of 
authors and titles of works which children have never read 
are only unnecessary burdens and completely irrelevant at 
this stage. Without any of these titivations the teacher 
should at once plunge into a reading of the poem and leave 
it to the poet to do the rest: he should be given a chance 
to speak to his audience with no other aid than the voice 
of the teacher. 

There is more poetry in the child than in the grown-up ; 
shades of the prison-house have closed upon him and the 
splendid vision that attended him in childhood has faded 
into the light of common day. That is why I have, 
at times, noticed that a child has found in a poem some- 
thing which -I did not know was there—a thought, a 
feeling, ‘a word ; or the rhythm has taken him with a sense 

“of kinship and ‘corresponded with his own spiritual wave- 
length, as it were, so that the message has been received 
with perfect clearness’. It would be a pity to deny such 
Opportunities to children whose greatest pleasure is to 
explore and discover things for themselves, to crawl with 
their little guns 

All in the dark along the wall, 

And follow round the forest track, 

Away behind the sofa back. 
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I have often caught from them some of the freshness of 
their feeling for a ballad or a lyric. This freshness would 
not have been possible af the teacher had imposed his 
own feelings on pupils. There is no lesson like poetry 
for producing that intimacy between the teacher and the 
taught, which takes away the sting of so many snags that 
accompany the profession of teaching in India. 

How much of the message and beauty of a poem will 
be conveyed to the pupil will depend on how well the 
teacher reads it. It is very easy to murder a poem by 
that maddening, unintelligent, vocal sea-sawing that one 
often hears in many schools. It always reminds me of the 
mechanical tune in which I used to sing my multiplication 


tables. 
Many teachers have confided to me that their greatest 


difficulty in reading poetry is its rhythm—which is true. 
But it is generally the labelling of the metre that they 
worry about and having labelled it they read it in strict 
accordance with its rules, leaving variations to look after 
themselves. For instance in R. L. Stevenson’s The Land 
of Story Books they read not only the first stanza with ` 
the even syllables stressed, which, if the stress is not too 
heavy, is correct, but the rest of’ the stanzas too,in the 
same sing-song manner. It is obvious that there is some- 
thing dull and unpleasant about poetry that is strait- 
laced, Poets also know this. That is why in the second 
stanza of this poem Stevenson introduces variations. These 
irregularities in metre by producing a pleasing surprise, 
instead of immediate satisfaction, produce profound poetic 
effect. In the second stanza quoted below all the even 
syllables are not stressed, as in the first : 

At éve/ning whén/ the lámp/ is lít,/ 

Aroúnd/ the fire/ my pår/ ents sit;/ 
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They sit/ at héme/ and talk/ and sing/ 
And dó/ not play/ at án/ y thing/. 
Now with/ my lit/tle gún/ I crawl/ 
All in/ the dark/ aléng/ the wall/ 
And fol/low réund/ the for/ est track/ 
Awáy/ behind/ the só/ fa báck/. 

A poet never means stressed syllables to be spoken 
with too much stress. To do so is a common mistake. 
Actually the stressed syllables are different from the un- 
stressed only in this, that they are more important in 
conveying the sense of the poem. It is their comparative 
importance that demands attention, and, therefore, stress. 
But to put too heavy a weight on them, more than what 
one would in ordinary speech, is wrong. In this poem 
particularly Stevenson has written simply on a simple 


subject, and it should be read as a child might speak, and 
no more. 


The Board of Education Report (1921) on the teaching 
of English quotes the evidence of a headmaster who 


found one of his teachers reading the following lines with 
all even syllables accented : 

God moves in a mysterious way 

His wonders to perform; 

He plants his footsteps in the sea 

And rides upon the storm. 

The Report adds: ‘Naturally both the sense and the 
variety of the verses were ruined. The accents in the first 
line are on God and mysterious and not on moves and 
still less on a; in the second line there is obviously no 
accent on to, and in the third and fourth lines the main 
accents are on sea and storm and there should, of course, 
be none at all on in or upon, which both the teacher 
violently emphasized.’ 


Sm 
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The cause of the trouble in both the instances quoted 
above can be traced to the teacher’s superficial knowledge 
of scansion, which is worse than no knowledge at all. 
Actually teachers who admit their ignorance of scansion 
read poetry better, for they read it with the accentuation 
that they would naturally employ. All the best verse 
flows naturally if spoken in what has been called ‘speech ~ 
rhythm’: anything that does not is not good verse. ‘There- 
fore the advice to the young teacher is to read poetry in 
accordance with the natural stress of speech and not 
bother about scansion. Poets never think of scansion; 
they never have to think of it. Nor do good readers of 
poetry. For an enjoyment of a poem which one has under- 
stood and ‘felt in the blood and felt along the heart’ 
knowledge of prosody is completely unnecessary. One 
does not have to dissect the claim to praise of a poem that 
moves one. One falls on its neck and embraces it, so to 


say. ' 

To read it well all one has to do is to respond to its 
rhythm. This rhythm is engendered by emotion and not 
by metrical rules. If the teacher is not moved by the 
emotion of a poem he cannot read it, and therefore can- 
.not teach it. But if he has been so moved ¿hè will 
surrender himself to the emotion and then read the lines 
in the natural intonation of speech; he will enter into its 
spirit and the spirit and mood of the poet; he will not 
only catch its rhythm easily but something of the inspira- 
tion of the poet himself—and then 


Beware ! 
His flashing eyes, his floating hair | 
‘Weave a circle round him thrice, 
And close your eyes with holy dread, 
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For he on honey-dew hath fed, 
And drunk the milk of Paradise, 

Thus inspired the teacher is pound to make the poet 
speak again through him; and children cannot but be 
impressed by the beauty of the poem. Having a natural 
love for beauty, for sound, for the picturesque, the con- 
crete, the imaginative, that is to say, for poetry, they will 
actually meet him half-way. This willingness on their 
part aroused by the teacher’s enthusiastic reading of the 
poem, must bring them closer to the poem than they 
would get in any other way. The impact is bound to 
leave its mark. If in every case it is not deep enough it 
does not matter. ‘Poetry gives most pleasure when only 
generally and not perfectly understood.’ 


Hints For ‘TEACHER. 
It must, however, be admitted that it is not possible for 
all teachers of English to be enthusiastic about poetry. 
Ideally speaking, if they are not, they should not teach it, 
but in actual practice one cannot always help poetry fall- 
ing into unenthusiastic hands. For such the following 
hints may be.of some value. 


(i) Psepare the poem well beforehand, that is, read it- 


aloud to yourself a number of times in order to under- 
stand its message and realize the mood of the poet. Words 
in poetry carry with them a freight of emotional overtones 
and undertones. Get them as well as other musical 
properties and the amplitude to be derived from their 
combination and the rhythm. 

(ii) Now read it to the class without any introduction 
and read it all at once. While doing this do not think of 
yourself or your audience, but only of the poet and his 


1 Coleridge. 
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message. Read clearly and audibly and accent words as 
you would accent them normally in ordinary speech. Do. 
not attempt any forced gffect. The pitch of your voice 
is important. You must adjust it to the size of the room. 

(iit) You may have to read the poem twice or even 
three times. If you read tolerably well your pupils are 
bound to feel some of its meaning and beauty. This 
meaning and this beauty you may now clarify and point 
out anything clse that they may have missed. 

(iv) While doing this you should attempt to develop 
their critical ability. They must learn to discriminate 
from the very start, for love of poetry does not mean prais- 
ing everything in verse. ‘Like the lady in the ballad, 
who was bidden to seize and keep fast hold of her 
enchanted lover, whatever the form he assumed, they must 
not allow their own prejudices to deceive them with regard 
to the development of their beloved art, though it appear 
as a lion or a bear, a serpent or a naked man, which last, 
as you will remember, was the worst of all to the modest 
lady.’ . 

(v) Lastly you should often read to your class poems 
outside the curriculum, or poems of the choice of 
„pupils. Knowing that they are nôt likely to be examined 
on them they will listen to them with a more awakened | 
imagination and with a receptive mind and get more out 
of them than they are likely to get out of poems prescribed 
for an examination. 


AN EXAMPLE 


The lesson written below on Tennyson’s Break, Break 
Break will illustrate how these hints may be put into 
practice. It is possible that the poem is a little too difficult 
for the Junior school, but it is the method of teaching > 
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that is important and this method should be applicable 
to other poems as well. Here is the poem: 
Break, break, break, ä 
On thy cold, gray stones, O Sea! 
And I would that my tongue could utter 
The thoughts that arise in me. 
O well for the fisherman’s boy 
That he shouts with his sister at play ! 
O well for the sailor lad 
That he sings in his boat on the bay ! 
And the stately ships go on 
To their haven under the hill; 
But O for the touch of a vanished hand, 
And the sound of a voice that is still ! 
Break, break, break, 
At the foot of thy crags, O Sea! 
But the tender grace of a day that is-dead 
Will never come back to me. 

The teacher first reads the poem two or three times. 
If he has been moved by it, his reading will convey at 
least part of its message to his pupils. ‘Chis the teacher 
should find ovt by tactful questions and, taking it as the 
foundation, help build his edifice with their co- 
operation. He should encourage them to see new points of 
view and with good humour and friendliness stimulate 
appreciation of those aspects of the poem that they may 
have failed to notice. 

Each good poem is built up round an idea, as a mango 
is built up round its stone. Let us first get at this idea. 
Other details can be attended to later. The teacher asks 
questions. Is the poet sad or happy? Sad. Why? If 
the answer is not forthcoming at once the attention of the 
pupils can be directed to the third stanza. Because the 
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poet has lost some one, a friend. (Here is an opening for 
the teacher. He can tell as much as he likes, according 
to the age and ability of his pupils, about Hallam and. 
about In Memoriam, in which the same theme is 
developed at length. Or he may prefer to postpone this 
interruption for later treatment.) Js it only in the third 
stanza that we learn about the poet’s loss and his sorrow? 
No, we have have the first suggestion of it in the first 
stanza: 

And I would that my tongue could utter 

The thoughts that arise in me. 
Does the poet, in the end, express the thoughts that arise 
in him? No, he does not; he only suggests them. Here 
the teacher could explain how the art of suggestion is 
better than that of description and that grief, in particular, 
is often better expressed by not being expressed. ‘It is 
art to conceal art,’ etc. Tennyson does not describe his 
grief but only suggests it. How does he do it? What is 
the device used? The answer is: 

(i) by painting pictures in words, of things that are 
happy or eternal and contrasting them with his own state 
of mind and the transitory nature of human life, His 
desolation becomes more desolate ‘by contrast with, joy it 
cannot share, and the short span of human life seems 
shorter when compared with the objects of nature which 
live on and on; 

(ii) by the sound of certain words and the rhythm of 
the poem. i 

To get these two answers the teacher may have to ask 
the same question in different words and possibly refer 
to the poem. What do the first two lines mean? The 
waves of the sea are, again and again, breaking on the 
gray crags on the shore. With any result? None. Do » 
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the. waves ever stop? No, the sea goes on breaking on 
the stones in wave after wave. 

Well, then we get two ideas from the first stanza: (i) 
the sea breaks, again and again, at the foot of the crags 
and (it) the poet wishes he could express the thoughts 
that arise in him. i 

What is the connection between the two ideas—the re- 
current wash of the waves on the shore and the poets 
desire to express his thoughts? The answer lies in the 
words “I would,” i.e., I wish I could give expression to 
my thoughts but I cannot. Now the comparison is clear 
and complete. Just as the sea cannot tell its sobbing 
troubles to the shore though it strikes against it again 
and again, similarly I cannot express the grief that gnaws 
at my soul, though I wish I could. The stones are cold, 
unresponsive to the appeals of the sea in the same way 
as the world is unsympathetic towards the grief of the 
poet. (This idea is repeated and reinforced in the second 
and the third stanzas—the fisherman's boy and the sailor 
lad play and sing and do not care for anything, far less for 
grief or death.) 

What is the exact significance of the word ‘arise’? 
Come up, well up, in spite of myself. The thoughts are 
as irresistible, overpowering, inexhorable as the waves of 
“the sea. The poet cannot stand up against them, they 
come up in spite of him and yet he cannot express them. 

To sum up the impression of the first stanza we may say 
that the poet is sad but cannot obtain relief by expressing 
his sorrow. He must keep it to himself and like a canker 
let it feed on his soul. Why? Because the world is un- 
concerned with his grief like the crags that take no notice 
of the sea continuously breaking on them. But is the 
world really unconcerned? Yes, here are three examples in: 
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the second stanza. The fisherman’s boy and his sister 
are playing and are happy and the sailor boy sings for joy. 
These are only three ęxamples of the teeming millions who 
are not worried by the poet’s grief. Is he comparing him- 
self with the fisherman’s boy and the sailor lad? No, 
they are happy, he is not. Here the teacher can introduce 
the word ‘contrast,’ if the class is not already familiar 
with it and explain that this device is used to heighten 
effect, that Tennyson’s sense of loss is aggravated by con- 
trast with the joy it cannot share. 

Does the poet grudge these boys their happiness? To 
this question I generally get both ‘ yes’ and ‘no,’ which is 
good, because it offers an opportunity to explain, ‘O well 
for the etc.’—that is, why should not the fisherman’s boy 
play and the sailor lad sing? They have nothing to do 
with my sorrow and therefore have every right to be 
happy. But, nonetheless, the contrast is there. 

The poet’s despair reaches its climax in the third stanza. 
In the distance he sees ships returning to port after dan- 
gerous voyages. But for his sad thoughts there is no 
haven. His grief gives him no rest. For the first time in 
the poem Tennyson mentions that he is mourning the 
loss of a friend—the warm handclasp that is no, longer 
there and the familiar voice that can fò longer be heard. 
The fourth stanza returns to and enforces the theme— 
the brevity of human life compared with the eternities of 
the world. 

So far we have studied the grief of the poet. Let us 
reconstruct the scene, which was the immediate cause for 
this spontaneous outburst and formed its background, 
before we pass on to the sound of words and the rhythm 
of the poem, both of which reinforce the feeling of deso- 


lation which pervades the poem. 
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Where is the poet? Walking along the sea. What 
does he see? The sea, the sailor boy and the ships. No, 
that is wrong. He sees hundred: of things, but from them 
he picks out only four—the waves beating against the 
rocks, on the shore the fisherman’s boy playing with his 
sister, on the bay the sailor lad singing and in the distance 
ships returning home. Why does he choose these four? 
Because they all contrast with his feeling of despair and 
their cause—the transitory fate of man. A white spot 
against a black background stands out more prominently 
than a white spot against a whitish background. Mourning 
the loss of his friend Tennyson could not but reflect on 
the everlastingness of time as represented by the continu- 
ous breaking of the sea against the shore. Sad at heart he 
could not but be moved by the happiness of children, 
in blissful ignorance of the passage of time or of death. 
Even the commerce of the world goes on unmindful of 
the death of Tennyson's friend. By contrast these four 
Scenes portray the poet's anguish more eloquently than 
any words could. 

If the teacher thinks that the class can stand it he may 
here read to them all or one or two of the following 
poems, depending on their age and mental equipment > 

1 Mary Coleridge’s Egypt's Might is Tumbled Down, John 
Clare’s Song’s Eternity, Shelley's Ozymandias and Byron’s 
Ocean. They all make man seem little and powerless as 
compared with the eternities. 

. And now to turn to the rhythm of the poem and the 
sounds of some of the words, to see how they add to the 
effect of poignant grief. What the teacher will make of 
this aspect of the lesson will depend on the age of his 
pupils. As already educed from the class the poet does 
not describe his grief but only suggests it. He suggests 
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it through four pen pictures which contrast with his own 
mood and through the rhythm of the poem. Many an 
unspoken thing is, oftgn eloquently conveyed by an 
emphasis on a word here and an inflection there and by a 
new combination of sounds. Here the teacher might read 
the opening lines of Byron’s Ocean: 

Roll on, thou deep and dark blue ocean—roll. 
and Walt Whitman's The Drums of War: 

Beat, beat drums! blow ! bugle! blow. 
and then compare them with Break, break, break and 
mark the difference. Do Byron’s Roll on, roll and Walt 
Whitman's Beat, beat drums! convey the same impres- 
sion as Tennyson’s Break, break, break? The words, 
roll on suggest majesty and continuity, the heaving of 
the ocean rather than the breaking of surges against the 
shore. There is continuity in Walt Whitman’s line also, 
the continuity produced by the reverberations that the 
beating of drums and blowing of bugles set up. But there 
is no continuity in Break, break, break. Why not? 
Because at the end of each word there is the hard sound 
of K and the breath is checked by it for an instant, 
before the next break can be pronounced, This check 


or stop suggests the pause betweefi one wave and another 
and the strong sound of ‘kK’ conveys the persistence of | 


their attack against the crags. We realize with a feeling 
of helplessness that these waves are as old as the pro- 
verbial hills, or the crags, against which they strike, and 
compared to them human life is but a moment of wake- 
fulness ‘between a sleep and a sleep.’ f 

This idea is reinforced by the next line. How? The 
three short syllables (break, break, break), each one strongly 
accented, are followed by a long line (not in the number 
of words, but in sound): 
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On thy cold gray stones, O Sea 
The reiteration of the long-drawn vowel sounds in on, 
cold, gray, stones, O, Sea, ‘their, soft response renewing,’ 
suggests the vastness and everlastingness of the sea, com- 
pared with which man has but a short span of existence. 
Man’s helplessness is further brought home in the third 
line, which, as already explained, means that Tennyson’s 
grief is so overwhelming that he cannot give expression to 
it, though he wishes he could. Does the sound in any 
way help this impression? Yes, the word uiter—the 
dropping of voice, the ‘dying fall’ in its second syllable 
conyeys that man is helpless against the everlastingness 
of nature—he is so helpless that he cannot adequately 
deal with the painful thoughts which surge within him. 

In the end the teacher might, depending again on the 
age of the pupil, read a few bits from In Memoriam and 
explain that, like it, Break, break, break, is an elegy. This 
will, incidentally, introduce to them the term ‘elegy.’ 
This little poem, the teacher might add, is a piece of per- 
fection composed spontaneously in a state of emotional 
stress and compared with In Memoriam it is a moment, 
not a history. Like the few bars of a simple air, it comes 
too svon to an end and leaves a haunted silence behind, 
broken only by the recurrent sound of the sea, lashing 

” against the shore. 

Now is the stage to get pupils to read the poem 
in the class. Most of them will, by now, know it by 
heart and understand the significance of every word and 
every mark of punctuation and will give them full value 
in the reading of it. At an earlier stage when they were 
likely to be hampered by various difficulties of meaning, 
sound, rhythm, accent and so on, they could not be ex- 
pected to do the poem full justice. Now they will read 
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it naturally, suiting their voice to the varying mood of 
the poet as they do to suit their own changing moods. 
e @ 
How Nor to DEAL WITH A Porm 

The method outlined above cannot, however, be used 
with every poem and every class. Methods must vary 
with poems and the mental capacity of pupils. Besides, 
harping on the same method, lesson after lesson, will only 
lead to boredom. The teaching of English demands 
variety and resource. Later on in the book (Chapter xviii) 
we shall see how more difficult poems may be dealt with 
in the higher secondary school. In any case, giving a 
summary of the bare facts of the poem, paraphrasing it 
stanza by stanza and giving the dictionary meanings of 
difficult words is to deprive poetry of its soul and reduce 
it to a mechanical exercise. Paraphrasing in particular is 
destructive of all poetry. It transforms real birds into 
mechanical nightingales and cuckoo clocks, so to say. 
Their sounds have no music and their movements no 
grace. 

Exercises for home work demanding ‘the sense’ or ‘the 
substance’ of a poem are equally- disastrous, Instead of 
taking pupils round the garden in spring when it is in 
full bloom, the teacher wants them to see it in the dead 
of winter, for ‘the substance’ of a poem is like a tree with- 
out flowers or foliage. To teach a poem without entering 
into its spirit, its soul, without bringing out its rhythm, 
its music, without sharing its imagination, its emotions, 
is to deal with a disembodied skeleton. For in poetry, it 
must be remembered, the meaning of words lies more in 
their sounds than in their sense, more in the feelings they 
evoke than what the dictionary has to say about them. 


For example in Sidney's : 
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Ring your bells, let mourning shews be spread, for love 
is dead, 
it is obvious that the bells are, tolling quietly; we can 
almost hear their gentle ring as we read the poem. But 
in Tennyson’s: 
Ring out, wild bells, to the wild sky, 
The flying cloud, the frosty light : 
The year is dying in the night; 
Ring out, wild bells, and let him die. 
the bells are ringing loud and wildly. They are announ- 
cing a message, and a summons in a sky wild with change. 
No dictionary meaning of the word ring can bring out 
this difference, and if these and other differences are not 
brought out the study of poetry will be reduced to dust 
and ashes. G 
The metre of a poem is not a mere mechanical device 
but is closely connected with the living voice of poetry 
and its meaning and beauty. Only when these three— 
metre, meaning, and beauty, are combined in a harmon- 
ious whole do we have a poem, and such a poem is not 
only a thing of beauty but a joy for ever. 
Its loveliness increases; it will never 
Pass into nothingness; but still will keep 
A bower quiet for us, and a sleep 
Full of sweet dreams, and health and quiet breathing. 
There is another tendency among second-rate teachers 
which must be checked. They look at a poem only 
through accredited windows; instead of letting the 
poet speak to them direct they consult notes at the 
back of the book or bazar cribs and dictate extracts from 
them to the class. This unscholarliness and mental docil- 
ity in the teacher will never teach his pupils independent 


thinking. 
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LEARNING BY HEART 


Children’s enjoyment and appreciation of poetry can be 
increased by getting them to learn by heart and recite 
passages of poetry chosen by the teacher as well as by 
themselves. We are likely to forget that originally poetry 
was meant to be recited and sung and not read. In 
Rajputana we still have bards—they are called Charans— 
who sing of ancient kings and chieftains, their great wars 
and heroic deeds, their romantic adventures and hair- 
breadth escapes. 


The pieces selected by the teacher would naturally be 
some of the finest in English poetry. “The poetry chosen, 
to be committed to memory, should have real beauties of 
expression and feeling: these beauties should be such as 
the children’s hearts and minds can lay hold of, and a 
distinct point or centre of beauty or interest should occur 
within the limits of the passage learnt’! They must, 
however, have one quality, particularly, if the selection is 
made for the junior classes—marked rhythm. Children 
love strong beats. These poems will be learned by them, 
revised, off and on, till they become an integral part of 
their collective consciousness. The associations these 
„passages will carry will be of value, not only for their 
own sake but for comparison and illustration later on. | 

Two cautions are necessary. Children should be asked 
to commit to memory a poem or a passage only after it 
has been fully understood and, more important still, after 
the teacher has read it to them a few times to make sure 
that they have got its rhythm. To attune the ears of 
children to the rhythm of a poem before they are asked 
to learn it, it may be useful to chant the poem, in unison 
a few times, with the teacher beating time with a pencil 


1 Matthew Arnold. 
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or a stick. Later on children could also wave short 
pointers held in the hand, accompanied by swaying 
of the body. By such ‘stick wagging’ it has been found 
that the most subtle rhythms can be delicately expressed 
and felt. 

After these poems have been learned, children should be 
left alone to recite, sing or act them in their own way. 
Invariably it will be found that if they have understood 
and enjoyed the poem and felt its message, their interpre- 
tation of it will be spontaneous and therefore original and 
fresh. They will recite thoughts and not words and there- 
fore will not go wrong, for what is required in recitation 
is not verbal reconstruction but a reconstruction thought 
by thought. In such recitations there is not likely to be 
any artificiality in enunciation or slovenliness in articula- 
tion or emphasis. 

As already said children should be encouraged to learn 
by heart poems of their own choice as well. This will 
teach them discrimination and give them confidence in 
their own power of selection. At the end of the chapter 
will be found a list of poems recommended to be com- 
mitted to memory. The list is purposely long, for the 
same+poem need not be set to the whole class. Children 
can make their own choice. The sense of rhythm that a 
properly learnt poem gives is of great value in composing 


verse. 


WRITING OF POETRY BY CHILDREN 


Both experience and logic have led me to the conclusion 
that children can write poetry more easily than prose. 
Man and language take much the same course. At first a 
language is clumsy ; it becomes strong and gives out poetry; 
it becomes mature and yields prose ; at last it weakens and 
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it becomes garrulous and pedantic and so it dies. Or if it 

is preserved here and there it is preserved consciously; 

the impetus is gone. The Elizabethan age which is the 

golden age of English vefse produced prose that was too 

young, too impetuous, too elaborate. The beginning of 

English maturity was in the Prayer Book and the Bible. 
7 Since the death of Swift and Goldsmith the language has 
been growing old. 

When children are encouraged to write poetry it is not 
to turn them all into poets but to sharpen the edge of their 
enjoyment of reading literature, though as ‘Q’ says, ‘in 
Poesy, as in every other human business, the more there 
are who practise it the greater will be the chance of some 
one’s reaching perfection’. 

We cannot start too young. The exercise would not 
require so much coaxing and encouraging if it is intro- 
duced in a casual manner, and shorn of technical jargon. 
Occasionally stimulus may have to come from the teacher. 
To begin with rhyming games and attempts at composing 
limericks will create the necessary happy and carefree 
atmosphere that is essential for such a lesson to be con- 
ducted successfully. Below are given two rhyming 
k exercises : < er 

(i) The rhyming words have been left out from the 
following verses. Fill them in from this list : 

ü Beau, pug, woman, woman, ape, snow, blume, 

(bloom) Roman, Roman, mug, fine, shape, shine, plume. 


SONNET TO A MONKEY 


O Lively, O most charming—, 

Thy graceful air, and heavenly—, 
| The beauties of his mind do—— 
And every bit is shaped and———., 
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Your teeth are whiter than the 
You're a great buck, you’re a great————_; 
Your eyes are of so nice a 
More like a Christian’s*than an. 
Your cheek is like the rose’s. 
Your hair is like the raven’s 
Your nose’s cast is of the. 
He is a very pretty- 

I could not get a rhyme for: s 
So was obliged to call him. 


r 


(ii) Try to make up a piece of poetry with the lines 
ending in these rhymes: hen, wren; care, air; bees, knees; 
jigs, pigs; jeers, cheers; my, die; me, see; seat, eat. 

A week or so is enough for these exercises. Then a 
subject is chosen. The teacher provides the first line and 
the game begins. To start with, suggestions will probably 
come only slowly, but once the ball is set rolling it will 
be difficult to check its progress. Bad, indifferent, good— 
all manner of lines will be offered, frivolously, seriously, 
with shyness, with confidence, even with audacity. The 
teacher should not be too critical. He should accept every- 
thing and write it on the board adding his remarks, which 
must he encouraging: ‘Yes, that is good; this is still 
better; this might do; Oh, that is excellent’, and so on. 
And then with a little pruning, correction, deletion and 
possibly addition we have the poem, composed almost 
entirely by the class. Watch their excitement, the feeling 
of satisfaction, of gusto at the pleasant realization that they 
have made a poem, all by themselves. 

A few poems composed by some of my students are 
appended at the end of the chapter. Apart from being 
an intellectual exercise the writing of poetry provides a 

safety-valve for emotions. It develops power of observa- 


he 
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tion, and enables pupils to interpret what they see and 
to communicate it—at least to a piece of paper. It com- 
pels them to discrimgnate shades of meaning, to 
weigh values, and, in fact, to develop a feeling for correct 
language. Rhythm is emphasized and practised in its 
varieties and pupils realize early the distinction between 
rhyme and assonance. They learn to change ideas into- - 
visual images, and once this is done and the images are 
clear there is no trouble about words. They come in a 
sort of left-handed way—over the shoulder—as it were. 
Let me explain this by giving an illustration, 


COMPOSING VERSES IN CLASS 


It was a good class of fifteen boys between the ages of eleven 
and thirteen. Three or four boys had already attempted 
writing verse on their own and had béen commended once 
or twice for their performance, and one of them had the 
good luck to see his verses in print in the School Weekly. 
The subject we selected was the full moon as it rises and 
decided to make three or four stanzas of three lines each, 
all rhyming. We took no decision on what to say. Only the 
night before we had been out picnicking and, had watched 


the full moon rise. So anything relevant was acceptable. +» 


I gave the first line: . 
Golden moon I saw you rise 

The way most boys worked was first to think of possible 
rhymes for rise. Ice, surprise, eyes, flies, ties, mice, lies, 
pies, etc, were suggested. Ice and mice were at once 
rejected as inadmissable and the boys set to work with the 
others. I told them to think aloud so that they could 
help each other with their ideas. Often it happens that. 
a word mentioned by one boy kindles the imagination 
of another. The uproar that such an exercise causes is 
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inevitable and so long the noise does not pile up in a 
babel, the teacher should take no notice of it. 

To come back to the poeme Ideas and words were 
freely bandied about. One suggested that it ought to be 
possible to make use of the word lies as the light of the 
moon was borrowed; another that many cheese pies 
‘could be made out of the moon, and startéd thinking 
vigorously for a line in which he could say so. In the 
meantime another suggested a complete line: 


On you there can be no flies. 
(I wonder if he was thinking of the slang phrase ‘no flies 
on him’). Apart from other reasons, as he could not give 
a third line to make sense with it, it was rejected and with 
the help of other suggestions I wrote the first stanza on the 
black-board as follows:— 
Golden moon I saw you rise, 
Golden moon with sweet surprise 
You came to greet my lonely eyes. 
For the beginning of the next stanza the following line 
was selected out of various suggestions: 
_ I saw you top the distant hill, 
The class now had the task of completing the picture. I 
suggested that they should not work on the basis of rhymes 
this time. To catch rhymes first and then fill in the line 
‘anyhow is to produce doggerels. I told them first to 
make up their minds about what they wanted to Say, and 
then think of the words that thyme with ‘hill’, that 
‘poets generally are guided by the idea, the thought or the 
message they wish to convey and not by rhyming words 
and they do not go rummaging dictionaries al them; 
once the picture or the idea is clear in the poet s mind the 
thyme comes of its own accord. 
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To help them I recapitulated thus: The moon is rising 
and has just reached the top of the hill. How will you 
describe the scene now? Fhe world is filled with its silver 
light, said one. But it if a golden moon, objected a cute 
little boy. All right, golden light—the first boy gave in. 
I brought to their notice the word ‘filled,’ the present 
tense of which rhymes with ‘hill,’ and so we composed 
the second line: 


Your golden light began to fill, 


All suggestions for the third line were bent upon treating 
‘fill’ as a transitive verb. They named all sorts of things 
which they thought could be ‘filled’ with moonlight—the 
valley, the world, the desert, even the hill and the rill, 
simply because they rhyme with ‘fill’. I explained that 
‘fill’ could be used as an intransitive verb also and that 
the sentence, ‘Your golden light began to fill,’ is complete 
as it stands. So they began to cudgel their brains for other 
ideas and finally this is what we had for the third line: 


Amidst a silence hushed and still. 
At this stage the bell rang and the boys were told to com- 


plete the poem for homework that night. I transcribe 
below the best effort:— o 


GOLDEN MOON 


Golden moon I saw you rise, 
; Golden moon with sweet surprise 
l You came to greet my lonely eyes. 


b I saw you top the distant hill, 
4 Your golden light began to fill, 
Amidst a silence hushed and still. 
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The evening scene before me spread 
While one by one the stars were led 
To light the floor wheiz angels tread. 


I saw you slip behind a cloud 
As if too shy to voice aloud 
The thoughts with which you are endowed, 


Or far too shy to face the gaze 
Which wond'ring earthfolk always raise 
To you, enwrapp’d in misty haze, 


Of gold sun-borrowed light that flows 
About you halo-like and glows 

Half mingl’d with the shades that shadow throws. 
Beautifier of the night! 

Lamp of gold that shines so bright ! 
Oh! moon you give me such delight. 


The poem is full of faults, but the description of sky as 
“the floor where angels tread,’ the suggestion that the moon 
slips behind clouds because it is ‘too shy to voice its 
thoughts’ or ‘to face the gaze of the wondering earthfolk’ 
are certainly praiseworthy efforts. And in any case so far 
as the exercise was born of hard labour and developed 
through restraint and discipline it was useful. It had 
both ascetic and aesthetic value and impatience with or 
unwillingness to incur this ascetic experience keeps many 
a potential poet from becoming articulate. 


' A CLASSWISE List oF POEMS TO BE LEARNT BY HEART 


I 


Poppies, by Ffrida Wolfe. 

Bed in Summer, by R. L. Stevenson. 
The Swing, by R. L. Stevenson. 
The Cow, by R. L. Stevenson. 


Il. 


III. 
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The Ferryman, by Christina Rossetti. 
Tired Tim, by Walter de la Mare. 
The Pigtail, by hackeray. 

The Owl, by Tennyson. 

The Throstle, by Tennyson. 

The Snow-Drop, by Tennyson. 

Gay Robbin, by Robert Bridges. 

A Child’s Grace, by Robert Herrick. 
Bed Time, by Thomas Hood. 

Queen Mab, by Thomas Hood. 

Tiger, Tiger, burning bright, by Blake. 
There was a naughty boy, by Keats. 
The Bells of Heaven, by Hodgson. 
The Year's at the Spring, by Browning. 


Cargoes, by John Masefield. 

Piping down the Valleys Wild, by Blake. 
The Lamb, by Blake. 

Abou Ben Adham, by Leigh Hunt. 

Where the bee sucks, by Shakespeare. 

Hark, Hark, the Lark, by Shakespeare. 

Over Hill, over Dale, by Shakespeare. 

Who is Sylvia? by Shakespeare. aan 
Full Fathoms Five, by Shakespeare. 


_ It is not growing like a Tree, by Jonson. 


A Cradle Song, by Yeats. | 

Little April Fish, by E. Rendell. 

Crusty Bread, by E. V. Lucas. 

Poor Henry, by Walter de la Mare. 

Children of Other Lands, by Irene Thompson. 
Little Trotty Wagtail, by John Clare, 


From a Railway Carriage, by R. L. Stevenson. 
Foreign Lands, by R. L. Stevenson. 
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The Wind, by R. L. Stevenson. 

A Good Flay, by R. L. Stevenson. 

The Lamplighter, by R L.»Stevenson. 

Out of the Night that Covers Me, by Henley. 
Ozymandias of Egypt, by Shelley. 

Lochinvar, by Scott. 

Requiem, by R. L. Stevenson. 

Horatius, by Macaulay. 

My Heart Leaps Up, by Wordsworth. 

When Icicles Hang by the Wall, by Shakespeare. 


Golden Glories, by Christina Rosetti. 

A Child’s Grace, by Robert Herrick. 

Spring Song, by Blake. 

Wishes, by Rose Fyleman. 

Say not the Struggle nought availeth, by Clough. 

Celestial Surgeon, by R. L. Stevenson. 

Kubla Khan (parts), by Coleridge. 

The Brook, by Tennyson. 

Daffodils, by Wordsworth. 

The Reaper, by Wordsworth. 

La Belle Dame Sans Merci, by Keats. 

The Glories of our Blood and State, by Shirley. 

If, by Kipling. 

The Land of Counterpane, by R. L. Stevenson. 

My Shadow, by R. L. Stevenson. 

Black City, by R. L. Stevenson. 

When I have Fears that I may Cease to be, by 
Keats. 

The World is too much with us, by Wordsworth. 

Arabia, by Walter de la Mare. 

O Captain, My Captain, by Walt Whitman. 

The Ice-Cart, by Gibson. 
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To a Nightingale, by Keats. 

Choric Song from the Lotos-Eaters, by Tennyson. 
. Lake Isle of Innfjree, by W. B. Yeats. 

War Son of the Saracens, by James Flecker, 
Ulysses, by Tennyson. 

Mark Antony’s Speech, by Shakespeare. 

The Soul’s Prayer, by Sarojini Naidu. 

When I consider how my life is spent, by Milton, 
Let us not to the Marriage of True Minds, by 


Shakespeare. 

Milton, thou shoulds’t be living at this hour, by 
Wordsworth. 

Others abide our question, thou art free, by 
Arnold. 


To a Skylark, by Shelley. 
Elegy in a Country Churchyard, by Gray. 
Ode to a Grecian Urn, by Keats. 
To be or not to be (Hamlet), by Shakespeare. 
Most modern poetry is recitative. All of Wilfred 
W. Gibson’s poetry is of the kind that is best spoken, 
particularly his dramatic stories in verse. Hilaire Belloc’s 
verse is forcible and simple enough for declamation. „ His 
Tarntilla read well will set the toes atingling. Everything 
by Kipling is particularly recitative. Lascelles Aber- 
crombie’s Interludes and The Sale of St. Thomas too have 
musical qualities. But the most successful practitioner of 
recitative poetry is John Davidson. Chesterton’s The 
Ballad of St. Barbara and Lefants are also striking 
contributions to this kind of verse. Most of John 
Masefield’s poems too have recitative quality and John 
Drinkwater’s best lyrics are admirably adapted to the 
inflexions of the speaking voice. 
In giving them these poems to be learnt by heart we 
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shall be rescuing children from such doggerels as The Boy 
stood on the Burning Deck. ‘ 


A FEW PIECES BY BOYS OF JUNIOR AND 
SENIOR SCHOOL 


l. Is Tuere Any P. T. Tomorrow? r 


There is one bit of English I know, 
As I say it so often, just so— 
“Is there any P. T. tomorrow?” 

For if so, I am bowled with sorrow. 
Yes, I know what I’ll do, — 

To Madam I'll go, 

But she will look very straight at me; 
“Not an ache nor a cough, 

So I can’t let you off, 

And at bell ring you run to P. T.” 
“Can I skip P. T. tomorrow?” 

“Oh why do you ask, my lad?” 
“Because I’ve a pain in my tummy 
And it makes me feel very sad.” 
From ‘a bottle she gives me a pill, 
As if I were really ill. 

“You'll be fine in the morning you'll see, 
And be first on the field at P. T.” 
“Must I go to P. T. tomorrow? 

For tonight I feel very bad!” 

“But tomorrow is not tonight, 

By the morning you'll feel all right.” 
So tomorrow I go to P. T. 


For all the world to see 
That such aches and pains are mere trash, 
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Any my life will be built on 
three dots and a dash, 
a big big pig y- 
Age: 1l years 
2. THE STRIKE OF THE BOOTS AND SHOES 
“We have been very tidy, 
We have been good so long; 
For once to leave our serried ranks, 
It can’t be so very wrong.” 
They jumped down from the shoe racks, 
They lay upon the floor 
In such a grim disorder 
You never saw before. 
It spread unto the biggest, 
They thought it was their right 
Until poor Jiva, Hammal, 
Just nearly died with fright. 
Revolt spread out still further, 
The stockings shared the mood, 
Confusion worse confounded 
All around one stood, à å 
The largest size in socks cried out, 
“You chaps just follow me.” 
And they lay across the dormitory 
Like porpoises at sea. 
“Whose foot is here the biggest, 
Let him lead off the dance.” 
And so across the dormitory floor 
They all began to prance. 
The shoes just shook with laughter, 
Then suddenly stopped in dismay, 
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For in a terrified voice a boot called out, 
“I forgot, His Highness is coming today:” 
“Oh yes, His Highness is\ coming: 

He will give us a holiday, 

But not if he sees us playing the fool 

In this disgraceful way.” 

And so they collared old Jiva 

Who was nearly out of his mind, 

“Please once again put us into our place, 
You are so very kind, 

“And be quick if you please for he’s coming, 
He is coming right away, 

And the boys would never forgive us 

If we lost them a holiday.” 

So he pitied their lapse from the normal, 
And set them in good array, 


And all to be sure were supremely glad 
When they gained their holiday. 


Age: 12 years, 


3. Agony 


Oh come let us walk out tonight 

The dark will hide my trembling fears 
And soothe this awful thought that sears 
My heart with violent burning fright, 
The walk will tire my nervous limbs, 
Alas! it is too much for me. 

Ah come! the breeze is fresh and free 
"Twill lull these strange fantastic w 
My eyes are flooded to the brims, 
In my ears plaintive music sings, 


hims, 
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A plaintive haunting ‘sound it brings, 
The starlight dims, the starlight dims. 


My heavy eyes ar closing, wet 
With falling tears—I cannot keep 
Awake—Ah ! let me fall asleep, 
And so forget, forget, forget. 
Age: I5 years. 


4. True Love 


There are thousands tread the ways of love 

Though only hundreds find the road of true love 

And never tire of its profuse delights, 

But thousands afterwards repent and rue love 

As thousands snatch at it in eagerness, 

While there are but a chosen lot who strew love. 

Some treat it like a lovely flower that lives 

Awhile and dies; and those, they often throw love 

Away, and there are others who preserve 

It, and to them old is sweet as new love, 

Oh ! choose the road of hundreds if ever you love, 

Then life fulfills its promise: if you wish 

For happiness go seek the way that few loye“ 
Age: 16 years. 


5. Tue FALLING STAR 


The garden sleeping lay in dreams; 

No cooling breeze awoke to stray 

Amid the drooping leaves of Neems; 
No breeze awoke to float away 

The Jasmine scent; no moonlight shone 
To grace the night, but misty streams, 
Of starlight rose and fell upon 
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The swaying dew-wet trees in gleams 
Of gold. The sky was pale and clear 
And seem’d so high and far away, 

So different from the earth} the air 
Between was misty, silver grey. 
Remote appear’d the stars but bright, 
Some group’d together, cluster’d near, 
Some twinkling from tremendous height, 
Some dimly seen, some large and clear, 
Some all alone and scattered spread, 
Some palest, palest sapphire blue, 
Some faintly green, some darkly red, 
But most of golden amber hue, 

More than the richest monarch owns, 
More than the wealth of mine or crown, 
A heap of myriad precious stones, 
Steadfastly, softly, twinkling down; 
When all at once a brilliant star, 

Of large and purple rays, shot forth, 
It streaked like lightning from afar, 

It came from out the pale cold north. 
And rushing on that star began 

To fall towards the lonely west, 

To where, the night was pale and 1 
Responding to its mute request, 

That asked a gem for ornament. 

The answer came, that globe of flame, 
That line of fire tho’ only lent, 

For whence it went and whence it came, 
It passed all other glowing stars 

In silent, swift descending flight. 

Past Saturn, Venus, Neptune, Mars, 
Into the darkness of the night, 
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It vanished, speeding ‘cross. the: dark:~ 
Into -the far, unseen unknown. i 

It traced a rapid Shining arc, 

Of fire about the*sky’s low zone, 

Then dropt from out of. human sight 

To obscure regions never seen, Wa 
One star the less to fill the night 

One empty space where it had been. 
And now it flashes round in space, ` 
Pursues erratic paths from: sphere 

To sphere, gets drawn in strong embrace 
Of stars while roaming far and near. . 
Perhaps it will repass this way; 


- While walking nightly on the lawn 


I might behold it lured ‘to stray 
In sight, by earth’s attraction drawn. 
` Age: 16 years. 


6.. THE SHIPWREGK. 


So fierce and furious waged the midnight gale, 
The bravest, strongest hearts: must even quail. 
Oh! Wretched Fate for ships that are asail ! 
The sturdiest hull-is now of no avail, 

No earthly sailing craft, however strong 

And large, in this wild storm could last for long. 
For every ship the fate will be the same, 

“The awful angry sea ‘will hold its claim. 

And there is, lashed with foam from keel to mast 
Upon the rocks a -victim to be çast; 

‘A ship that sailed the placid eastern seas, - 
Her canvas only felt the southern breeze 
Caress, a sailing ship four-masted,-tall, 

The -angry -waves enshrouding like.a -pall, . 
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Returning home with treasures of past. 

Doomed vessel! she has met her match at last. 
For in so dark and noisy\ awful night 

Ashore none see the riding lantern light, 

No signal cannon can, in such a blast 

Be heard on shore ; and so she rushes fast 

‘Towards the rocks, towards her grave and doom 
Which high above the flinging spray do loom, 
Not slacking once in this last maddening flight. 
Oh! who will save the seamen from their plight. 
So cold and wet, lashed by the chilling wind 

So dismal, tired in aching heart and mind 
Drenched through and through by cold, cold icy 
foam 
He wishes for the land and distant home. 
Dark angry waters in the hold do swirl; 
Unheeded, loosened sails unfurl and furl. 
Say! Has the darkening abyss in her goal 
Got each and every fated sailor soul? 

No boat can put to sea tonight. None dare— 
Of prince or priest, the storm hears 
The devil wind across the sea does 
And tear; the sea is heaving high and low 

But listen, in the shrieking screaming storm 
Wherein one hears not sound and sees not form, 
A muffled voice cries out, ‘We come to aid’ 
They straining, hear the sound of dripping blade 
And eagerly they scan the inky dark 

While hope and fear mix grim and stark, 

The night is cleft with one quick blinding shaft 
And tossing dangerously they see a craft, 

A tiny boat, each of whose gallant crew 

A hero is, whose heart is strong and brave, 


not the prayer. 
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And nearer still, in peril, did that boat 

Come on, a cork upon the sea afloat, 

Until towards she }arger ship it drew 

Quite near, while 4vildly rocking there they threw 

So many times against the wind, a rope, 

The stricken seamen tried to catch their hope 

Their only hope so many futile times. 

At last ’tis caught and tied and each one climbs 

Or slides or drops into the unsafe lap 

Of safety ere the splitting planking snap. 

The water gushes in, from stern to bow 

She’s ripped apart, the swirling waters flow, 

Are mounting high, the decks are all a-wash, 

The mast head splits—with seeming silent crash, 

It topples down, she dashes on the rocks, 

Rebounds, before their cruel embrace locks 

Around. She flounds, she sinks, beneath a wave, 

She sinks, is buried neath her stormy grave 

Her treasure—all is lost, except a box 

Of sandal-wood, with scars and dented knocks 

‘Tis flung into the rescue boat. They heave 

And strain at leaden oars and soon they leave 

The raging furious outside waves and reach” 

The calmer waters, ‘then the very beach 

Itself. The rescuers wipe their faces dry 

Of spray. With thanks they look towards the sky, 

The rescued having reached the solid strand 

Again, kneel down and kiss the soaking sand. 
Age: 17 years, 


7. THE BARCAROLLE 


The evening star had not yet 
Begun to shine; towards the west 
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The sun had only lately set 

And lovely Venice showed her best, 
’Twas that intoxicating hour. 

Before the evening governess veils, 
With its own sweet, mysterious power 
That gathers strength when daylight pales, 
The faults revealed by garish day ; 
Before the goldness disappears 

And leaves the waters silver grey, 

And robs the magic atmospheres 

Of charm, and all is faintly brushed 
With hues reflect’d from dying skies ; 
The time when Eyen is soft and hushed, 
Enwrapt in wondering, strange surprise. 
The buildings stand as faintly etched 
Against the sky; no sounds are heard 
Except where line on line is stretched 
Upon the ledges of rustling bird. 

I Jean against my open door, 

A gondolier is passing by. 

He looks as if he set in store 

This hour. He stares ahead, his ply 
OF oars is slow. The lemon rays 

Light full upon his youthful face, 

I see, as sunset on him strays, 

Fine moulded features well in place, 
And then he sings his barcarolle— 

He sings as if to search your soul, 
Exquisite! A very boatman’s song, 
It was a slow, melodious strain 

With vibrant ‘notes so clear and strong 
And a wistful lingering low refrain ; 

So like the water lapping round 
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Smooth prows and carved gondola slides: 

Akin somehow to every water sound ; 

The murmuring ofgswinging tides, 

The urgent call of drifting streams 

And like the rhythmic ply of oars. 

Oh! Like the hundred voices it seems, 

Of water lapping ‘tween its shores. 

He had a lovely voice, he sang 

It well; and so he tuned his voice, 

At times most sad its echoes rang, 

And yet at once it did rejoice; 

It pains! Such music always can. 

He passes through and out beyond 

Rialto’s bridge. Where it began, 

The barcarolle now ends. A fond, 

Soft tremour echoes through the stone. 

In deepening grey dear Venice cloaks 

Herself. I hear the last slow strokes 

Of oars bent home—And I’m alone. 

In sooth a lovely barcarolle ! 

It would have stirred your very soul. 
Age: 17 years. 


8. REPENTANCE 
At the height of my joy of a sudden I feel 
The sharp pang of some pain that comes stealing around 
In the depths of my soul, or the depths of my heart? 
Oh! so well do I know what is causing this pang. 
In the midst of my passions and hates, there does steal 
A brief moment of softening and pity profound 
And it stabs at my soul like the aim of a dart, 
Or the venomous sting of the dread serpent's fang. 
In the days of the past, in the prime of my life 
There appears for an instant the shadow of death 
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And it fell like the shadow that falls o'er the sun 
And for once in my life I did tremble with fear. 
At the zenith of pride, in thy middle of strife, 

I first remorse and a humble? breath 

Did I breathe and I thought of the spoils I had won, 
With regret. Oh! I know that its meaning is clear. 


*Tis the qualms of a conscience that's stricken with guilt, 
’Tis remorse for a life that is wasted in crime. 
But I know that my heart is repenting for good, 
For I shudder to think of the wrong that I’ve done ; 
I am bent on destroying the structure I’ve built 
With materials of love that have rotted with time, 
As the work of my life. On the site where it stood 
I will build all anew and forget what is wrong. 
Though the energy, strength and resource of my youth 
Have all vanished like spray from the vanishing waves 
Of the ocean, the evil within me has died, 
I return to the pathway from where I had stray'd 
In my youth. I am armed with the courage of Truth 
And am buoyed with the thoughts of a person who braves 
All his struggles and battles with Hope for his guide— 
Who succeed sin his purpose for Hope does lend aid. 

7 Age: 17 years. 


e 


9. A WINTER WALK TOGETHER 


We long had walked beneath the winter stars ; 
Together linked and keeping step we went. 

I felt the ripple of her swaying waist, 

And through our gloves the heat of her young palm. 
Our talk was sweetened by the touch of hips 

And by our easy motion. Striding so, 

We had far greater freedom than alone, 

When all our weight is carried by ourselves, 


; 
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When our unburdened mind in solitude 
Labours unillumined, weary not 

QE toil, but itself. We saw in this a hope, 

A prophecy. Might’ noj we walk through life, 
Our night of life, lightened of half our cares, 
Our loneliness all banished, joy renewed, 
Irradiated by a genial faith, 

Brighter by far than all the frosty stars, 


Which schoot their ceaseless spires of light in vain 
Into a world incorrigibly dark. 

A genial faith in which our hearts might bud, 
And like the trees produce their fruit in joy ; 

We then should be like animals, like sun 

Or stars, all happy things who have not yet 
Themselves a pain discovered, but who work 

To an appointed end and know none else ; 


Who waver not in their desires, nor faint 
In strength, but move in perfect harmony. 
Age: 18 years. 
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Chapter VII 
PRONUNCIATION 


O gentle Réneo 1 
If thou dost love, pronounce it faithfully. 
Shakespeare: Romeo & Juliet. 
Foreigners always spell better than they pronounce. 
Mark Twain: Innocent Abroad. 
Even those who have not been previously spoiled by defective 
study require a certain amount of corrective work in order that 
they may react against the tendency to import into the new language 
some of the characteristic features of the previously acquired language 
or languages. 
Harold E. Palmer: The Principles of Language Study. 
It would seem much simpler to agree beforehand how words 
should be pronounced, and to make it a part of our primary 
education to teach that pronunciation. 
Robert Bridges: A Tract on the Present State of English 
Pronunciation. 


-Bap HABITS OF SPEECH 

A language is learnt not only that we might read and 
write but also converse in it. Good speaking comes from 
the natural unhindered flow of the voice and bad speaking 
is the result of bad habits and tricks, which take some time 
to develop. A boy who has formed bad habits of speech 
will sp¢ak his mother tongue badly, and a foreign language 
a good deal worse. The causes of and remedies for these 
‘speech habits are discussed below. To a large extent 
they are applicable to uncouth speech both in the verna- 
cular as well as English. 


THEIR CAUSES 


Presuming that the pupil has opportunities to hear 
‘correct pronunciation—which is rather a bold presump- 
tion—the main cause of indistinct and wrong pronuncia- 
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tion is laziness. There may be, in a few cases, physical 
or mental disability or both, but we are not concerned 
with that here. We are, in this chapter, dealing with 
the indistinct and often jincorrect pronunciation of the 


æ average child. 


This laziness may take any of the following forms:— 

(a) A tendency to slur over unaccented vowel sounds 
in the middle of a word and clip consonant 
sounds at the end. 

(b) Instead of learning new and unfamiliar sounds 
of a foreign language, reconciling them with 
the nearest sounds found in the mother tongue. 

(c) Reconciling the falling intonation in English 
words and sentences with the even stress of the 
vernacular. 

(d) Mental laziness to detect less obvious differences, 
as between the sounds of v and w, in vase and 
was; a and o, in farm and form; a and e, in 
bad and bed. 

(a) Slurring over and clipping sounds—The three 
important things in teaching English pronunciation are 
the position of the accent in a word, the length of 
vowel sounds, and the distinct articulation of _conso- 
nant sounds, particularly at the end of words. The posi- 


tion of the accent is treated under (c) (below), so here ` 


we shall concern ourselves with the correct pronunciation 
of vowel and consonant sounds. 

Pupils generally do not realize the number of syllables 
or consonant sounds in a word and therefore violate ito 
integrity by slurring over a syllable or two or a consonant 
group. The result is length becomes lenth, several is 
shortened into sevral, memory into memry, mystery into 
mystry, whistle into wistle, which into wich and so on. 
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This tendency to slur over vowel sounds and clip con- 
sonants is very common and difficult to correct. One 
of its reasons is laziness to fill up the lungs at the begin- 
ning of a sentence and conseque?-fly running out of brea*h 
before the sentence is over. The result is a desire to get 
through the sentence as quickly as possible, so that instead 
of: 

‘The royal Squirrel takes a step towards the nut tree’. 

We hear: a 

‘The roy’ squira’ tak’s a ste’ towar’ the na’ tre’. 

To see fair play between vowels and consonants and thus 
give a dispassionate and honest rendering of the English 
tongue as it appears in print requires effort and practice. 
Breathing fully and naturally and speaking loud and slowly 
will certainly help. Loud and slow speaking makes 
it easier to detect and cure mistakes. 

(b) Substituting sounds from mother tongue for 
foreign sownds—Most mispronunciation can be ascribed 
to the pupil’s attempt to substitute for an unfamiliar and 
therefore comparatively difficult sound the nearest sound 
from the mother tongue. As the sounds found in the 
various Indian vernaculars are not the same, boys from 
different linguistic zones have different difficulties which 
they try to get over in different ways. In a school which 
has boys from all over India it is quite easy to tell the 
province of a boy from the English sounds which worry 
him. 

In Hindustani, for instance, s is never followed by a 
consonant sound without the helping hand of a vowel 
sound presented by what in Urdu are called Zer, Zabar 
and Pesh, and in Hindi Matras. The result is that the 
one syllable school must be broken into two syllables by 
the introduction of a yowel sound between the s and k 
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sounds. Consequently the Punjabi boy who is beginning 
to learn English says sa-kul. The boy from the United 
Provinces overcomes the difficulty by introducing a vowel 
before s and says is-kul. An the Punjab state and station 


* become sa-tate and sa-tation and in the U. P. is-tate and 


is-tation. Rajputana follows the practice of the U. P. 
Some of these words have been absorbed into Hindustani, 
where they always appear with the i sound prefixed to 
them. Here in Bikaner when I ask the telephone operator 
to give me the State Hotel or the Railway Station, he, as 
is the practice with operators all over the world, takes 
delight in correcting me and repeats Jstate Hotel, or Rail- 
way Istation with a marked stress on the is part of the 
word. 

I remember, as a school boy, witnessing, in Lahore, a 
hockey match between a Lahore team and a team from 
Lucknow. It was in the good old days when the sup- 
porters of contesting teams mustered in large numbers, 
and not only guided but influenced the judgment of the 
referee by vociferously calling his attention to the fouls 
which he omitted to give through oversight or in the 
exercise of his discretion. Every time a Lahore player 
raised his stick to hit the ball really hard you heard from 
the Lucknow contingent a terrific uproar, in which you 
could easily make out the two syllabic istick, repeated 
over and over again, till it was drowned in the still louder 
din from the home camp, in which sa-tick could be heard 
distinctly, and you were sure that a Lucknow player was_ 
about to have a good whack at the ball, and the Punjab 
audience was lodging its protest, in its own way. 

North Indian boys, however, have no difficulty with the 
s sound when it is followed by a vowel. They can all say, 
perfectly well, soap, sun, sour, surround, survey and so on. 
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The stumbling block for boys from South India is the 
e sound. Instead of every they say yevery and for earn 
yearn. They will pronounce the letters /, m, n, s not as 
el, em, en, es, but as yul, yum, “un, yus. When one Mr. 
S. S. Nair gave his name as Yus. Yus. Nair to an English + 
policeman in London, the latter politely asked for Mr. 
Nair’s full name, mistaking yus, yus for yes, yes. When 
Mr. Nair repeated Yus, Yus, Nair as his full name the 
policeman said that he must insist on having Mr. Nair’s 
initials. The asperity in the policeman’s voice made Mr. 
Nair see suddenly the policeman’s difficulty, and cleared it 
by saying that Yus, Yus weré his initials, adding, with con- 
siderable embarrassment that Yus was not vy, yee, yus— 
“Yus’, but pee, qu, ar, yus—Yus’. 

The bewildered maid of a popular restaurant in the 
West End had to call the Head Waiter to solve the riddle 
when, next morning, Mr. Nair ordered ‘a yug (rhyming 
with pug) on a toast’ for his breakfast! 

. The th sound as in think, thin, thick is also a source of 
difficulty to an average South Indian student. Generally 
he renders it as soft t. Consequently through thick and 
thin becomes trough tick and tin (all t’s pronounced soft) 
Es at the end of words as in approaches, inches etc. is pro- 
nounced by a South Indian as us. That is why, probably 
in a North Indian school boys ragged a mathematics 
teacher from Madras by scribbing on: the board every 
day the following sentence: 

‘The line AB approachus the line CD, inchus by inchus’. 

For some curious reason boys in Rajputana, Gujrat, and 
Kathiawar substitute s for sh and vice versa, so that sea- 
shore is changed into she-sore and sea-shells into she-sells; 
same into shame, shot into sot, subtle into shuttle, shoot 
into soot, short into sort and so on. When to this is added 
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another peculiarity in their speech habit, that of substitut- 
ing long vowel sounds for short ones, and vice versa, the 
vegple sometimes is amusing. One often hears in these 
pgts a football captain gnstructing his players near the 
‘goal mouth to ‘sut (rhyming with put) you phul, sut’, by 
which he really means ‘shoot you fool, shoot’. Sh becomes 
s and long u is shortened. When the player carries out 
the captain's order and a goal is scored the audience acclaim 
joyously ‘A good (to rhyme with mood—d la continental 
pronunciation of the word) sot shir. 

Phul for fool brings us to another difficulty among 
Marwari, Gujrati and Kashmiri speaking. boys. They 
generally replace the f sound by ph sound and z by j. 
Four is pronounced as phour, fame is phame, azure as 
ajure, His Highness as Hij Highness, occasion as occajon, 
pleasure as plejer and so on. 

Substituting short vowels for long ones and vice versa is 
common among Bengali boys also. They pronounce sit 
as seat and vice versa and put as poot (to rhyme with loot) 
and root as rut (to rhyme with put). They are also in- 
clined to use b for v, so that very good will be pronounced 
as bery good, by a Bengali child. 

Confusion between o and a sounds is almo%t uniyétsal. 
Form is often pronounced as farm and vice versa and talk 
and job- are pronounced as Americans pronounce them, 

The best method to deal with these tendencies is to 
forestall them. Once developed they require long and 
persistent effort, both by the teacher and the pupil, to be 
eradicated. a 

(c) Replacing falling intonation by even stress. In 
English in all simple statements of undisputed facts falling 
intonation is generally used, whereas most Indian languages 
are spoken with an even stress. That is why Indian 
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students find the greatest difficulty in distributing speech 
power in the English manner. For instance there is falling 
intonation, that is, the last sy!lable is pronounced i a 


lower tone than the rest of the Sentence, in the following 


sentence :—Ram—is good—and Sham—is naughty. 

If such a sentence is read with an even stress it will not 
sound English. On the other hand in an interrogatory 
sentence, such as: 

Are you going to school today? 
we have rising intonation, that is, the last syllable is pro- 
nounced in a higher tone than the other syllables. 

After the pronounciation of individual words has been 
mastered the correct reading or speaking of English is 
largely a matter of rhythm, in which the distribution of 
stress plays a very important part. 

Take the following sentence:— 

Don’t you give it to anybody. 

The meaning of the sentence will change with the change 
in the word which is stressed. If you stress ‘don’t’ the 
sentence will mean that the thing is not to be given to any 
one. If ‘you’ is stressed the sentence would convey that 
anybody else may give it but you dare not. With the stress 
on ‘give’ the meaning would be that the thing is not to be 
‘given’, though it might be lent etc. Stress ‘it’ and the 
thing in question at once assumes an extraordinary im- 
portance—anything else may be given but not ‘it’. If 
‘anybody’ is stressed, you are not likely to incur great 
displeasure if you gave the thing to your best friend. 

Like Pushtoo, English is a ‘tone’ language; Indian lan- 
guages are not. There are in English strong and weak 
sounds; in Indian languages almost all sounds are pro- 
nounced with a uniform stress. A graph representing 
Hindustani would be, more or less, a straight line, but the 
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graph of spoken English would consist of a large number 
of crests and troughs, crests representing strong sounds and 
troughs the weaker ones. g 

#The distribution of strgss in individual words is as im- 


*portant as in a sentence. Here too the practice in Indian 


languages is at variance with the English practice. In 
English the accent falls towards the beginning of a word; 
in Indian languages towards the end. As we do not accent 
English words properly, Englishmen speaking Hindustani 
put the accent in the English way and therefore on the 
wrong part of the word. Go pál, for instance, is pro- 
nounced by an Englishman as Gó pal, Ban wdri becomes 
Bán wari, Ab dil; Ab dul; Ra him; Rá him; Ba sdnt, Bá sant; 
and so on. In the same way Indian students are often 
heard saying ma jés ty for md jesty; in tér val for in terval; 
conti núe for continue. In English not only does accent 
fall on the first half of the word, but there is a general 
drift of the accent towards the beginning of the word. 
De ficit which I remember used to be quite correct a few 
years ago, is now fast becoming déficit. In revenue 
Shakespeare put the accent on the second syllable as in:— 
My Minors, rénts, revénue, I forgó, j 
but now it is more normal to hear révenue. Similarly 
ád venture, ór chestra, dé monstrate, pré cedent, dé cadent, 
áb domen and so on. 

The words given in the following list are often heard 
with delayed accent. The correct accent is indicated in 
every case: : f 

Ad vér tisement, dlternate, but altér native, ar gust 
(noun) au gúst (adjective), cón trary, but con trå ry when 
it means ‘perverse’ or ‘self-willed’ as in 

Mary, Mary, quite contrary; 
cón troversy, fin ance, fre quent ed, in valid (noun), invdlid 
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(adjective), im pious, op pd nent permit (noun) per mit 
(verb) pét rol, ré bel (noun) re bél (verb), tri bu nal. 

The teacher can add to this list from his own experier,ce. 
Other words which are frequéntly mispronounced are: , 
grease (noun) rhyming with ‘peace’, grease (verb) rhyming — 
with ‘freeze’; hym (him); quay (kë), Thomas (Tomas) 
and so on. 

Most of our difficulties in pronouncing English correctly 
arise from our inclination to accent the wrong syllable. 
One often hears éxqui-site pronounced as ex-quli-site, 
hés-pi-ta-ble as hospit-a-ble, poem as pome, im-me-di-ately, 
for im-me-jet-ly, and so on. The other source of confusion, 
as the above list shows, is the shifting of the accent on a 
word or words with the same root when it is wanted to 
use it as a different part of speech. Thus the accent is 
changed on such words as dl-ter-nate, (altér-na-tive), im- 
pi-ous, (impie-ty), re-vdke (rév-o-ca-ble), re-fér (réf-er-able), 
depending on whether the word is wanted as a noun, an 
adjective or some other part of speech. 

Then there is a group of words with the prefix in that 
causes more trouble than any other single group. It is 
incémparatle and not incompdrable; indisputable and 
not indispitable; inexpért and not inéxpert ; inéxplicable 
and not inexplicable and so on. 

(d) Lazines to detect less obvious differences. The 
w sound in the beginning of words as in well, won, wall, 
with lips rounded and pushed forward, does not exist in 
Hindustani, hence its confusion with the v sound. Unless 
this mistake is forestalled almost all boys will say vell, von, 
vall, though not with the typically English v sound either, 
with the upper teeth pressing against the lower lip, as in 
very, virtue, voice etc., or give, over, and live. This sound 
too is not found in Hindustani. For both the w and the 
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v sounds Indian boys use a sound that exists in Hindustani 
and is very much like the sound in one. Consequently 
ray is no differencesin æm Indian boy's pronunciation of 

on, von, and one. ‘To%be able to say correctly I am very 
well requires practice in quickly touching the lower lip 
with the upper teeth and back, and then pushing the 
rounded lips out and back. 

It is sheer laziness on the part of those who do not detect 
the difference between lion and loin; bed and bad; said 
and sad; head and had; mud and mad. Loin is generally 
pronounced for lion and bad for bed and so on. To say 
bed properly the lower jaw must be pushed forward so 
that it projects in front of the upper jaw. Bad is almost 
impossible in this position. 

The difference between the pronunciation of of (pro- 
nounced as ov) and the in their strong and weak forms and 
of the before vowels and consonants should be made clear 
to boys. In this connection it is, perhaps, worth pointing 
out that in saying tin the tip of the tongue is first behind 
the teeth and in saying thin it is more on the teeth 
themselves. 

There is also difference between the sounds of ,th in 
think and this. The sound in this is louder and comes 
from the throat—the vocal chords are set vibrating by 
the air. In think the sound is not so loud and is made 
without the help of the chords 


WHAT THE TEACHER SHOULD Know 


In pointing out the difficulties of our pupils in speaking 
and reading English correctly the object is not that they 
should all speak and read English like Englishmen or 
with an Oxford accent. Though that is a consummation 
devoutly to be wished; the immediate purpose of this ~ 
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“chapter is to put the teacher on his guard against the 
difficulties he is bound to meet and thus make it easier for 
him to help his pupils to speak and read correctly, ĝis- 
tinctly and audibly, so that their, listeners do not have Yo 
say: ‘Beg your pardon’, ‘What did you say?’ 

It is, therefore, essential that the teacher should know 
voice production,—that is, the art of breathing deeply and 
controlling the muscles of ribs, tongue, mouth, jaw, the 
vocal chords and the diaphragm. Without this control it 
is not possible to speak with ease or without getting tired. 
Teachers with attractive voices and knowledge of sound 
production are good models to follow. But imitation 
alone is not enough. Pupils too must be taught how 
speech sounds are produced so that they learn to 
place vocal organs in the correct position. Practice will 
make the jaw elastic, enable the tongue and the lips to 
move quickly and act as corrective against that lazy ten- 
dency which is responsible for so much mumbling in read- 
ing and speaking with the mouth almost shut. Knowledge 
of sound production will also prevent the familiar and 
therefore comparatively easy sounds of the mother tongue 
taking the place of difficult foreign sounds. 

Berore a boy is called on to pronounce a new sound it 
is always better to give the class a little practice in choral 
speaking. This will give each boy confidence to face the 
criticism and perhaps laughter of his fellow pupils, for he 
will have tested his articulation in company with others. 
Choral speaking of verse is particularly beneficial in teach- 
ing pronunciation. 

Set lessons in pronunciation may be given but mistakes 
must be corrected as they occur. Such corrections must 
always be tactful, so that the pupil is assured of the 
teacher's sympathy and help. For set lessons it is useful 
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to collect all faults, classify them according to some* 
system and then deal with them without referring to the 
ingividral who was immediately responsible for any par- 
tġčular fault. This is better done in small groups than 
with big classes. Exercises in rhythmic utterances and 
jingling rhymes are also helpful as are dramatics. Drama- 
tic activity, in particular, is useful in teaching how to pro- 
duce voice, and how to speak prose and verse. Intellectual 
and emotional identification with the meaning and mood 
of the writer is possible on the stage only, where, therefore, 
it ought to be easier to reach a higher standard of speak- 
ing than can be achieved in the classroom. Rehearsals 
offer excellent opportunities for the correction of faults of 
articulation and pronunciation. Talking to strangers and 
listening to unfamiliar voices help to get over self-con- 
sciousness and shyness and give boys a foretaste of the 
employer whom they will have to interview when looking 
for a job in later life. To talk any language clearly and 
correctly is an asset, and grunting inanities which gen- 
erally pass for conversation are liabilities when it comes to 
work, the earning of money and social advancement. 
Besides, with clear sound goes mental alacrity: if sounds 
are looked after the sense will look after itself: ‘At 
least the man who can make himself understood, who 
speaks clearly is more likely to have clear and articulate 
thoughts than he who meanders through a monologue in 
a succession of whines and mumbles.’ 

Lastly, there is no need to teach boys the phonetic 
script. I have achieved good results without putting on 
them this extra burden. Besides, good teachers of phon- 
etics are difficult to get, and bad ones may do more harm 


than good. 


Chapter VIII 


‘FIRST STEPS IN WRITING PROSE V 


I am convinced more and more, day by day, that fine writing is 
next to fine doing.—Keats in a letter to J. H. Reynolds. 


Truc ease in writing comes from art, not chance, 
As those move easiest who have learned to dance. 
Pope: Essay in Criticism. 


He who knows not how to limit himself knows not how to write. 
—A French Proverb. 


THE MECHANICAL ASPECT OF WRITING 


Children have an instinctive desire to use pen, pencil, 
crayon—anything that will write. They like to use these 
instruments on paper, walls, black-board—on anything 
that will take impression. The teacher should make capital 
out of this desire by harnessing it to teach correct habits 
of writing. But the mental and physical processes in- 
volved in writing, as distinct from composition, are so 
many and so complicated that it takes a good deal of 
practice on the part of the pupil and of patience on the 
part of the teacher before any appreciable progress is made. 
Therefore care should be taken not to start writing too 
early. Only when through oral work the English language 
has become a real thing to the child should writing begin. 
And even then children should proceed through many easy 
and interesting stages before they are introduced to written 
composition in any form. 

To begin with, large pencils, coloured if obtainable, 
should be used. The paper should be without lines, or 
with a single line as a spacing guide only, so that the child 
can give all his attention to the formation of letters. A 
clear, bold script should be aimed at. At this stage an 
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interesting and meaningful writing situation can 
by linking art, which the child has been learning 
aftivity class, with writimg. The child draws something- 

he teacher writes a fev sentences about the picture in 
big, bold letters. The child traces them with a crayon or 
a thick pencil. What the teacher has written has the 
maximum meaning and interest for the child as it is about 
the picture he drew. Therefore there will be a certain 
amount of talk and questions on the teacher's interpreta- 
tion of the picture, and all this will add to the child’s 
vocabulary. : 

This kind of exercise should be continued for a year or 
so when the transition to cursive writing might be 
attempted. By this time enough oral work will have been 
done to give the child a certain amount of fluency in the 
expression of ideas. The visual pattern of words acquired 
in the reading lessons will have made him familiar, to- 
some extent at least, with the spelling of words in his active 
vocabulary. It ought, therefore, to be possible for a child 
of seven or eight to express on paper his own news or retell 
a story, and the spelling of the words he uses should be 
approximately accurate. Further exercises in writing and’ 
spelling can be given by encouraging him to make-his own 
book of favourite rhymes, short stories, poems, which will 
also be a begining to acquaintance with literature. Many 
boys at this age enjoy making lists of words with similar 
letter combinations; a child’s dictionary is both useful 
and a source of pleasure and he should be encouraged to 
make one. It is presumed that in addition to the Reader- 
in use in class, he has access to a number of story books 
which he can easily understand. These books should be 
available in the school library or preferably, the class. 


library. 
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Simultaneously with these exercises the child should be 
introduced to transcription and dictation, in order that he 
may acquire speed, consistent with legibility. Eventually 
these exercises will lead up to writtén composition, ù 


TRANSCRIPTION WITH A PURPOSE 


Mere copying, I have found, becomes so dull that after 
some time it ceases to do any good. As we give the child’s 
play activity a direction, copying to improve writing should 
also have a purpose. As soon as the mechanical art of 
writing has been acquired practice in improving it can be 
combined with, say, spelling drill. Instead of copying 
with the original in front of them children could be en- 
couraged to write from memory. A word or sentence is 
written on the black-board; children study it for a few 
seconds; it is then rubbed out and they write it from 
memory in their best handwriting. It may be contended 
that in- such an exercise children cannot devote their un- 
divided attention to the framing of letters. But if the 
words or sentences are within comprehension, as they 
should be, the mental effort required to recollect them will 
be just enough to give meaning and significance to the 
exerciŝe, and Keep it from becoming dull. Lack of interest 
often tends to make an exercise mechanical and hence 
profitless. 

As soon as the child can transcribe a simple sentence 
he should be introduced to the use of capital letters and 
the full stop, and perhaps, the question mark. The draw- 
ing of margin, the paragraph sense with the first line 
indented, can all be taught through intelligent transcrip- 
tion exercises. They can even be used to teach choice of 
words, and a certain amount of functional grammar, 
depending on the age of the pupil. Children are likely 
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to learn the rules connected with writing more easily and 
appreciate them better if they are introduced as need or 
oġ&asion arises rather,thap if they are forced on them all 
tégether in a few grammar lessons. The following list of 


? “transcription exercises will illustrate the point:— 


(a) Rewrite the following sentences putting the right 
capital letters and full stops. 

(b) Study in the following sentence the use of the 
capital letters, the comma and the full stop and 
rewrite it from memory. 

(c) Read the following story carefully. (The story is 
given). The key words are now missing from it. 
Rewrite it supplying the missing words from 
memory. 

(d) Rewrite the following paragraph dividing it into: 
sentences and punctuating it. 

(e) Write out the following sentences so that they 
make sense. (A jumble of words is given). 

(f) Choose the correct opposites and rewrite the fol- 
lowing sentences e.g, the way is long, but the 
time is (over, short, up). 

(g) Put were or where in the following blanks. ~ 

(h) From the above list of words fill in blanks in the 
following sentences (the words are not in the 
same order as the sentences). 

(i) Put their or there in the following blanks. 

(j) In the following sentences choose the right word 
out of those in brackets and write out the 
sentences in full. 

(k) The sentences given below have been cut into two 
parts and the parts mixed up. Fit the right parts 
together. 
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Ballard’s Fundamental English series has a large variety 
‘of such questions. The teacher's ingenuity will suggest 
others. They provide purpose to transcription exercişes 
and are the necessary rung up the ladder to compositida. 


DICTATION WITH A DIFFERENCE 


Dictation as usually practised does not teach spelling. It 
is a common fallacy to think that it does. It only tests 


‘spelling and in addition is a disciplinary exercise. But 


rightly handled it can be the keystone in the rising 
structure of English language teaching. 

That it should be previously prepared is now recognized 
by all teachers. Unprepared dictation has little value. It 
does not teach anything that boys do not know already. 

Prepared dictation can be made more profitable and 
interesting in many ways. One of them is to get one of 
the class to dictate the passage, instead of the teacher. 
Every thing will depend on how well the passage is read. 
The child, who is selected to read it, knows that his compa- 
nions expect of him the maximum clarity of utterance of 
which he is capable. Under these circumstances he will 
have ip aytiviilate His wards as beat he can. A purpose 
has been provided to his reading and to the texeher is 
given the opportunity to find out the best the child is 
capable of. 

The class write their dictation in pencil. ‘This finished, 
the second reading is done by another child, again from 
the printed page. ‘The class makes corrections, working, 
with rubber and pencil. The teacher, in the meantime, 
goes round correcting bad habits of writing, of holding 
pencil or paper or of the sitting position. By his own per- 
formance he can show how to form letters, so long as he 


does not interfere too much. Then follows formal 
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correction. This is carried out by an exchange of papers, 
each child correcting his neighbour's effort, 

pomeceng an exercise is valuable training. With 
ygang children the passagé might be copied by the teacher 


> on the black-board so ‘that every child sees the words 


correctly spelt. As soon as possible this practice should 
be discarded in favour of oral dictation of the correct 
spelling of difficult words by a succession of children, In 
this way each piece of dictation will provide an oppor 
tunity for up to half a dozen children to address the class. 
During this correction the whole class should concentrate 
on spelling. Marking should be done with ink or crayon. 

Next follows the making of the fair copy. The passage 
thus correctly written can form, if so desired, the basis of 
further work, particularly if it was not selected from the 
Reader in use in the class. As the passage was ‘prepared’ 
before it was dictated, it may be taken that the meanings 
of difficult words and its main drift are clear to the class. 
Now children can be asked to use some of the words in ` 
sentences of their own composition. They could do the 
same with the idiomatic phrases. In slightly higher 
classes the passage could be used as the starting point for 
‘eamposition'—children composing a prefacetor a sequel 
to the passage, oF aiiplifying op sontensing it Gate 
should, however, be taken not ta work the passage to 
death. As soon as children show signs of losing interest 
in it, the passage should be given up. l 4 

If from early years a child makes contact, in this way, 
with some, say, one hundred selected prose and verse 
passages of gradually increasing difficulty he should pass 
to the secondary school’ with a rich vocabulary, able to 
speak correctly and clearly, familiar with all the grammar 
he so far needs and with a growing command of the 
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language to enable him to grapple confidently with the 
more formal aspects of English teaching soon to challenge 
his attention. A LRO © | 

& 


PUNCTUATION 


o, 
X 


The art of writing today approximates as closely to speech 
as it can. Punctuation, therefore, has lost a good deal of 
its importance. The loss is so much in the direction of 
progress that it need not be regretted. i 

I remember, as an undergraduate in Lahore, doing my 
first essay for my tutor who was the oldest mem- 
ber of the English staff. His corrections consisted 
of merely doubling the punctuation marks and: he 
was still in doubt whether he had put in enough. There 
were two reasons for this. Firstly, it was his inborn 
courtesy to make things easy for the reader, though the 
result was often the opposite. A man who thinks and 
reads quickly is apt to consider too many punctuation 
marks a nuisance. They are in the nature of an affront, 
because they presuppose a congenital slowness in the 
reader. He would rather read an under-punctuated than 
an over-punctuated essay. A fast reader does not often 
notice the absence of a stop; when he does he can easily 
provide one. But it annoys him if he has to stop every 
now and then. It is like driving with brakes on. 

But as already said, the old professor meant well when 
he doubled the punctuation marks in my essay. He had 
been brought up on—and this is the second reason for 
over-punctuation—Johnson, Gibbon, Macaulay, Jeremy 
Bentham, John Stuart Mill and Cardinal Newman, who 
wrote the long periodic sentence. Such sentences need 
elaborate punctuation for the sake of both rhythm and 


balance. 
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Since in modern English we write as we speak, punctua- 
tion today .conforms more and more to the rhythm of 
spdch and less and less to that of formal composition. 
Fiction, journalism and “he popular essay have brought 
about a change which, to the old generation, must appear 
to be nothing less than a revolution. Writers today in 
the principal Indian languages no less than in English 
shun the periodic structure and cultivate the short sentence, 
Parenthesis does not frighten them; it is so natural. They. 
start off without preliminaries and plunge into their 
subject, in media res. They credit their readers with 
quickness and do not trouble to provide them with super- 
fluous aids to understanding. The very anxiety to use the 
fewest punctuation marks communicates a suppleness and 
a clearness to the sentence, be it short or long. And 
those with whom over-punctuation is a settled habit find 
a formidable corrective in the printing press. Printers 
have a visible dislike for those who correct faultless proofs, 
merely in order to alter or add to punctuation. 

Hindi and Urdu had, at one time, the fewest marks of 
punctuation. From English has come practically all but 
the full stop. Both these languages have passed through 
the phase of over-punctuation and are now on the road to 
simplicity again. Yet, possibly, the decay of punctuation 
will never mean a reversion to the plain full stop. Between 
it, the longest pause, and the comma, the shortest pause, 
there are two more—the colon and the semicolon. The 
colon often suggests a subtle kind of continuity which no 
other mark can. It separates two parts of a sentence 
which are connected in sense, e.g., 

(i) Man proposes: God disposes. 
(ii) The chances of finding a friend through an 
advertisement are a million to one against: 


10 
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the garrulous would be sure to answer it: the 
really lonely would be far too shy. ae 

The comma will never do æl the work that the sẹmi- 
colon does. Beginners overworl the comma and do rot 
use the full stop nearly often enough. When they do not 
join their sentences with an and, they join them with a 
comma. If these commas and ands were replaced by full 
stops their sentences would become shorter and clearer 
and not so boring to read. 

The publication of the Government of India Act of 
1935 was delayed for months as its punctuation had to be 
revised to put the legal meaning beyond doubt! An 
unlucky compositor in Germany was sent to jail for a 
couple of days because he set up the wrong stop in an 
important document. Americans tell us that they lost 
two million dollars because a comma obtruded itself into 
an Act of Congress and changed a sentence that should 
have read: 

All foreign fruit-plants are admitted free of duty, 
into, All foreign fruit, plants are admitted free of duty. 
But in efforts of style or even of humbler composition, 
with which the law courts have nothing to do, the 
demands of punctuation will in future be less exacting. 
In fact a well-arranged sentence does not call for a multi- 
plicity of stops. The best sentences owe least to punctua- 
tion. When punctuation is needed to remove ambiguity 
it is usually a sign that the sentence should be recast. For 
instance no amount of punctuation can convey the verger’s 
meaning in the following sentence which he wrote out for 
the church notice board: 
There will be a collection for those who are sick at 
the end of the service. 
Obviously the sentence must be re-written. 


e 
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SPELLING 


Bad spellers, unless they are typists or proof-readers, are 
oftener excused than ethos who pronounce a language, 
fZieir own or another, faultily. ‘Accent’ has associations: 
bad spelling hardly any. Pronunciation, to some extent, 
gives a man away; it betrays his nationality; in India even 
his province, and his education. Bad spelling on the 
other hand, can be set down to carelessness. At first sight 
it points to nothing else. But in fact it is closely con- 
nected with bad pronunciation. I have invariably found 
among students that habitually bad spellers are faulty at 
pronunciation as well. Practically every normal child is 
phonetic by instinct; left to himself he would spell as he 
pronounces. So long as the habit of faulty speech exists 
no amount of spelling reform will eliminate the bad speller, 

‘Would spelling reform make correct pronunciation 
easier, to the foreigner particularly? Yes, provided we 
have good teachers. In most of our schools children learn 
English from the printed word rather than the spoken. 
Were printed word given him in a form which indicated 
not only accentuation but difficult vowel sounds as closely 
as possible the child would ‘internally hear the words 
better. But correct phonetic symbols, which ° might 
satisfy the most exacting experts, can easily be marred by 
a bad teacher when he first reads out a passage to a child, 
and associations then formed will not be easily dissolved. 
Unless teachers and the environment in which the child 
grows up produce good spoken English, the spelling itself 
‘will afford little help. The conclusion, therefore, is that 
correct pronunciation on the part of the teacher will enable 
the child to pronounce correctly and thereby spell 
correctly. 

But in most schools there is more attention paid to 
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spelling than to pronunciation. Eyen universities are 
known to demand deduction of half a mark or one, for 
each instance of wrong spellitig. “The student in after 
life will write English oftener than he will speak it’ seen: 
to be the drift of their instructions. As his learning of 
English is also by sight rather than by hearing the whole 
system tends to encourage him to use his eyes rather than 
his ears in learning spelling. 

T have laboured this point because one reads and hears 
a good deal about correct spelling being more a function 
of the eye than of the ear. All my experience goes to 
prove that both the eye and the ear play equal part in 
teaching correct spelling except in words which are ‘irre- 
gular’ in spelling or pronunciation. 


FIRST STEPS IN FORMAL COMPOSITION 
Lessons in formal composition can 
has been achieved in the mechani 
ling, and pronunciation. 
with these exercises and 
They can take such inter 


not wait till mastery 
cal art of writing, spel- 
They should begin concurrently 
should at first be mostly oral. 


esting forms as showing children 
a series af pictures detailing the successive stages of a 


process, or using pictures to illustrate a series of events 
such as are commonly used in the comic strips of the 
newspaper—a la Chandu the Chowkidar series of the 
Hindustan Times, the Pop series of the Times of India, 
the Khooro series of the Amrita Bazar Patrika and the 
Kaddu Mian series of The Heyday, the children’s maga- 
zine. Some of the competitions of the Benji League of 
the Statesman and Our Young Folks’ League of the Illus- 
trated Weekly can also be used with profit. 
Arranging pictures when presented in a jumble 


is a 
lesson in logical thinking and orderly arrangement 


which 
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will be of great value when children come to the writing 
of the full-dress composition. 

The subjects chosen for,composition, in the beginning, 
should be drawn from°the actual experience of children or 
‘have direct connection with the work done in the class. 
Many narrative and descriptive subjects can be provided 
by the Readers in use. In any case it is important that 
the subject on which children are called upon to write 
should be familiar to them through direct experience in 
life, through books or through discussion in class. Thus 
they will be able to devote more attention to style and 
less to the subject-matter of the composition. This is the 
only way to develop a feeling for language. 

Reproduction is a favourite exercise with many teachers 
of junior classes. It takes many forms, as for example, 
answering questions on a given passage, making a sum- 
mary, retelling a simple story from a different point of 
view and so on. The following illustration is from 
Richard Wilson’s Pattern Prose, Part I. 

‘It was beautiful in the country. It was summer time: 
the wheat was yellow; the oats were green; the hay was 
stacked up in the green meadow, and the stork paraded 
about on his long red legs, talking Egyptian? which®Jan- 
guage he had learnt from his mother. The fields and 
meadows were skirted by thick woods, and a deep lake lay 
in a hollow among the trees. Yes, it was indeed beautiful 
in the country.’ Hans Anderson—The Ugly Duckling. 

After the passage has been studied pupils are asked to 
write answers to the following questions:— 


(i) Who wrote this paragraph, and in what story? 
(i) Is The Ugly Duckling going to be a story of the 
town or the country? 
(iii) What does the paragraph describe? 
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(iv) Have you ever seen a painted scene at the back 
of a stage? In what way is the paragraph like 
a painted scene? ; A 

(v) We may say that before he began his ‘play’ of Tie 
Ugly Duckling Hans Anderson sketched the 
‘back scene’ in the above paragraph. 

(vt) Do you think his colours are bright or dull? 

(vii) Suppose that you are going to tell a story of the 
town in winter. Try to write a paragraph like 
the above which ‘sets the scene’ for your story. 


Being a reproduction exercise it is easier than original 
composition. The questions are bound to create interest 
in the passage and bring out its literary merits and help 
to develop a critical attitude towards literature from the 
beginning. 

These exercises can be varied. For instance, children 
may be asked to read carefully a passage on, say, clouds; 
then they close their books and write a plan of it, or 
reverse the process and make a short st 
plan. 


Story writing is an excellent 


ory from a given 


form of composition during 
early years, and even later, It provides fun for the 


teachet as well as the taught and deals with all the intri- 
cacies of writing in an interesting way.. In so far as it 
allows many variations on the same theme it can become 
the teacher’s main instrument in giving a feeling of free- 
dom and freshness which one can never find in any other 
composition exercise. Unless pupils enjoy what they write 
they cannot improve. And story writing they enjoy the 
most of all composition exercises. That is why the next 
chapter is devoted to showing how this interesting instru- 


ment may be turned to the best possible account in 
teaching the art of writing. 


2) 


Spe Chapter IX : a 
ac S 


JD STOR WRITING 


It is a foolish thing to make a long prologue and to be short in the 
story itself. The Holy Bible: Apocrypha. 
She thank’d me, 

And bade me, if I had a friend that lov’d her, 
I should but teach him how to tell my story, 
And that would woo her. Shakespeare: Othello, 


Why, Sir, if you were to read Richardson for the story, your 
impatience would be so much fretted that you would hang yourself. 
Johnson: Letters to Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
I love to hear the story 
Which angel voices tell. 
Mrs. Emily Miller: The Little Corporal. 


REPRODUCTION 


A story read or told by the teacher may be reproduced by 
the class in one of the following ways:— 
(a) a pupil imagines himself one of the characters in 
the story and then narrates it. a 
(b) the required number of pupils are chosen to act 
the story, describing what they do as they go 
. along. 
(c) the story is narrated in the present tense if in the 
original it appears in the past tense and vice 
versa. y 
(d) it is narrated by two or more pupils in the form 
of a dialogue. 
(e) the class builds a story on the pattern of the 
original but with different events or characters. 
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All these exercises involve a certain amount of prepara- 
tion by the teacher before and guidance during the 
lesson. They are not exactly reproduction exercises which 
teach mere assimilation. By the change in the angle of natra- 
tion these exercises offer opportunities for self-expression’ 
All these variations, of course, will not be used on a single 
theme. It would be a pity thus to exhaust the pupil's 
interest in a particular story. The teacher will make 
choice of the method or methods to be employed and as 
soon as interest in a story shows signs of flagging he will 
pass on to another story and treat it differently. 

Of all these exercises dramatizing a story (b, above) 
can be taken up with even the juniormost students, Simple 
stories like The Wind and the Sun, The Three Bears, 
Sindbad, Jack the Giant Killer, Little Red Riding Hood, 
etc. could be dramatized with very little effort and a good 
deal of fun. Exciting incidents like the defence of the 
bridge by Horatius could be left for later treatment. But 
action without words is only half the fun, and 
case, does not make story. The class must suit t 
to action. They must decide th 
begin, the speaker who is to o 
he is to utter. The sentences approved by the class will 
be written down by the teacher and when something like 
a scene has been achieved it can be tried over and its short- 
comings detected and corrected. 


, in any 
he words 
e point at which they will 
pen the scene, and the words 


STORIES AND THEIR PLANS 
The next Stage would be to build stories from given plans 
or round a given event. Pupils revel in these exercises if 
they are properly handled. Here are a few incidents and 


plans which have been successfully used with various 
classes: 


eo) 


e 
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(a) You have a pet dog. He is blind. In a town you 

are visiting you ask for accommodation at the 

o only hotel. Ygu are told dogs are not allowed. 
Describe What you do. 

2 (b) The flood had washed away the bridge. The 
train fell into the river. Only one human 
form came up. It roared, ‘Wheres my HAT?’ 9° 
Write the story. 

(c) Some time ago a prize was offered in Russia for 
a statue honouring the Russian poet Pushkin. 
Hundreds of sketches and models were sub- 
mitted—Pushkin. pondering, Pushkin reclining, 
Pushkin wooing the muse. The winner finally 
erected in the public square was a statue of 
Stalin reading a book—by Pushkin. 
Expand. 
(d) Bipin wires that minimum salary acceptable is 
Rs. 300/-. The reply comes that the employer 
agrees to Rs. 150/- as asked for. Bipin is 
puzzled. The village Post Master, who is also 
the telegraph operator, explains: ‘I thought 
you were asking for too much. So I changed 
it for you. I did not like to seesyou lose the 
job. Expand, bringing out Bipin’s reaction 
to what the Post Master did. ° 
But it should not always be necessary to give the class a 
plan or an event. They must be encouraged to write 
stories completely out of their own heads. Asked how 
he wrote his stories W. W. Jacob said, ‘Rule one is write 
stories which please yourself. There is no rule two’. 
More than any other composition exercise, story writing 
provides scope for the development of imagination, which 
the teacher should both kindle and restrain. He: can. , 
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kindle it by asking suitable questions arising out of the 
plan, and suggesting new angles of approach and he can 
restrain it by tactfully and sympathetically dealing with 
the answers, curbing inconsistent and unconvincing 


x X 
flights, without stifling the urge that gave rise to them. 


The dramatic and story-telling instincts are strong in 


childhood and literary capital can easily be made out of 
them if children are made to realize from the beginning 
the importance of an eff 


ective beginning, convincing 
events leading up to a climax and an artistically satis- 
factory conclusion. The conclusion in a short story is, 
probably, more important than the beginning. All great 
writers of short stories work on the principle of first 
thinking of an appropriate ending. Asked to explain 
the secret of writing short stories, O. Henry is re- 
ported to have said: ‘It is simple. Just think of your 
ending and write your story up to it’. All his stories seem: 
to have been written in this fashion: they all have a 
peculiar twist in their conclusion which, apart from pro- 
viding them with an clement of surprise makes ‘them 
artistically complete. Take for example The Gift of the 
Magi—a Christmas tale of unselfish love wherein a wife 
sells her tresses to buy a chain for her husband’s watch, 


and he, meanwhile, has pawned his watch to buy combs 
for his wife’s beautiful long hair. 


Two STORIES IN THE Maxine 


The following two stories were built with two different 
classes, the first in the junior school and the second in 
the senior. 


The class was given the following outline:— 


A king employs two servants. Their work is to draw 
water from a well and pour it into a sieve. One of them 
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gets tired and goes away. The other persists and is 
rewarded. The king had lost something in the well. 

‘Then followed questions. What is the central incident 

_jn the outline? Is it phe employment of the servants, 
or their work, or one of them leaving and the other being 
rewarded? Or is it the loss of something in the well? 
Which incident can be made the dramatic centre, the 
heart of the story? Obviously the loss of something in 
the well. It explains the other things, the employment 
of the servants, the strange nature of their work and the 
pouring of water into a sieve—the water would run out 
and the lost article would remain behind. 

But does it explain everything? Does it explain the 
king not entrusting this task to any of the servants already 
with him? No, but we shall come to this point later. 

What kind of article was it? Valuable certainly, 
otherwise the king would not worry to recover it. But 
big or small? Small, hence the sieve. Let us give it a 
name. Of the many suggestions there were four which 
seemed likely—a coin, a bracelet, a jewel, a ring. We 
ruled out the coin as a king would not care about it. A 
bracelet was not very likely as kings generally do not 
wear bracelets and it was the king who had lost some- 
thing. Besides, a sieve is not necessary to spot a bracelet. 
As jewels do not easily fall out of crowns and necklaces 
we decided upon a ring. The king had lost a ring. How 
did he lose it? The outline gives no hint—deliberately. 
The class provided many reasons, sound, fantastic, irrele- 
vant, improbable, unconvincing, even impossible—and 
they had to be led through this maze to something clever 
and convincing, something that would answer the ques- 
tion that has so far remained unexplained—why the king 
employed two outsiders for the job—and give meaning -~ 
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sit significance to the whole story, for as it so far stands 
the story is rather bald. As I considered aloud the merits 
of the many suggestions madz by the boys and had 
nothing better to offer myself we suddenly came upon 
something ingenious. A boy timidly suggested that the 
king himself had dropped the ring into the well. Why? 
‘The boy did not know. But the blinds of the other 
boys were up and they were thinking vigorously, even 
savagely. To test the honesty of the servant, said one 
boy. The king wanted a servant for another job, a res- 
ponsible job which he could not entrust to his household, 
ventured a third. To test not only their honesty but also 
their perseverance, the king made them draw ‘water from 
a well and pour it into a sieve without telling them any- 
thing else. 

Thus a motive was provided for the story and logic 
introduced in the sequence of events. The rest was 
simple. The king had to be given a local habitation 
and a name. Every student could make his own choice. 
A title had to be found for the story. _There were many 
Suggestions: The Honest Servant; The Lost Ring; The 
King and the Ring; A Foolish and 
The Ring in the Well; How a Ring w 
etc. 


a Wise Servant; 
as Lost and Found 


We decided that only two titles were really relevant— 
The Lost Ring and The Honest Servant and plumped for 
the second as it had the added merit of being an epitome 
‘of the story. 


The story was set for home work. I give below one of 
the efforts:— 


Ganesh was the Raja of the Fourab—the land of four rivers. 
He suspected his household of a plot to Poison him and put his son 


3 ‘on the throne. He therefore wanted a servant whom he could entrust 
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with a message to his friends and allies in the Imperial Court at 
Delhi. After a good deal of thought he hit upon a plan by which 
hescould obtain one. 

He let it be known inethe G&ty that he wanted some one to do a 

_Aiay’s work for him. Manyè people came. He selected two, fixed 
their wages and gave them each a sieve. They were to draw water 
from a well in the palace garden and pour it into the sieves. 

This was strange work indeed, because as soon as the water was 
poured into the sieves it all ran through the small holes and the 
sieves were empty. One of them soon got tired. 

‘What’s the use of doing this foolish work?’ he said. 

‘The use of the work is the king’s business, not ours’, replied 
the other. * 

‘Well, I am not going to do any more of it’ said the first man. 
‘It is making a fool of one.’ 

Throwing down his sieve he walked away. The other man went 
on drawing water from the well and pouring it into his sieve till 
nearly the end of the day. He was feeling very tired. 

ʻI shall draw one bucket more and no more’, said he, ‘perhaps my 


` friend was wise in going away. I capnot either understand the 


meaning of this useless work.’ 

He drew the last bucket and poured its contents into the sieve, 
But what was that? There in the sieve lay a little shining thing, 
brighter than silver. He took it up and found to his surprise that 
it was a lovely ring. He understood. 

A week later he was appointed Raja Ganesh’s special envoy, at the 
Mughal Court. ‘* 


The next story was done with slightly older boys. I 
told them about a servant my father had in Kashmir. 
His hair was completely white though he was only thirty- 
five. We decided to build a story round how his hair 
turned white. The boys could think of no reason. I 
told them of a few possible causes—worry, fright, in- 
prisonment, shock and so on, and read to them the first 
few lines of Byron’s The Prisoner of Chillon. They at 
once decided upon fright and shock, brought about by 
the sight of a ghost, as the cause of the servant’s white 
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hair and immediately went off at a tangent to tell the 
ghost stories they knew. I let them do this, though not 
more than one story per boy. „This created the necessary 


atmosphere of awe, suspense and mystery and we pro- 
ceeded to build our story. 


To make Chandu—that was the name of the servant— 
¿see a ghost we put him in a haunted house. Where was 
this house? The boys enthusiastically said my father’s 
house in Srinagar. But I would not have the roof under 
which I was born thus treated. So we sent my father 
on tour and made an inspection bungalow in the forests 
of Kishtwar haunted. I suggested that the ghost motif 
should be introduced as early as possible and in their 
eagerness the boys were anxious to make Chandu see a 
ghost at once, and that of—my father! This, I criticized, 
would deprive the plot of development and there would 
be no denouement. Besides they would have to kill my 
father, which they might find difficult with me in the 
class. So other ghosts were suggested. But where was 
the ghost to be? What sort of background were we to 
provide for its appearance? What was it to look like? 
What was its history? All these details had to be thought 
out and settled before we could hope the story to carry 
conviction. This damped a little the so far vocal 
enthusiasm of the boys but they realized that making a 
good story was no easy job. I also realized that another 
suggestion from me was called for. 

What about introducing a few more characters into the 
story? ‘Oh yes!’ said one boy, ‘the Chowkidar of the ins- 
pection bungalow would know that the house was 
haunted.’ ‘He would warn your father against ghosts’, 
said another. 


Both were useful suggestions. The ghost motif 
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would enter the story soon after the party’s arrival at 

, the bungalow. Should Chandu see the ghost the first 
night? No, was the answgr. To heighten the effect some 
gne else should see it ,the first night. So we gave my 

ə father another servant—a Chaprasi. What should happen 
to the Chaprasi after he sees the ghost? His hair should 
go white, was the prompt reply. No, I said, you cannot 
have every one’s hair going white. That would be mono- 
tonous. The Chaprasi should show signs of the shock 
in some other way. Suggestions were invited. They 
came rather tardily and were death, illness, madness etc. 
We fixed upon madness. Chandu, it was decided, should 
pooh-pooh the idea of the. ghost and volunteer to lie in 
wait for it the next night. 

Now whose ghost should it be and why? There, must 
be a reason, there must be a story associated with the 
inspection bungalow. Who should tell this story? The 
Chowkidar obviously. No, 1 suggested, it would be better 
if the ghost itself told its story to Chandu; it would 
give us a scene between Chandu and the ghost and pro- 
long the climax if we can make the scene convincing. We 
must try it, at any rate. 


During all this discussion the boys were agog with 
excitement, talking rapidly, in whispers, gesticulating 
more than ever before. The atmosphere in the class was 
tense, almost eerie. Now and again an uncanny silence 
would fall on the whole company, as if in the actual pre- 
sence of a ghost. Then the slightest shuffling of feet or 
creaking of chairs would make one jump. And there 
was still the question of the ownership of the ghost to 
be settled. To whom did the ghost belong? A previous 
officer had died in that house and it was his ghost, came 
a suggestion. This was at once objected to by a serious- - 
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looking boy, who had not spoken very much so far. “The 
souls of good people’, he said, ‘do not wander about in 
avagon. It must be a bad tian whose ghost haunted. 
the house.’ I entertained the obection and did not sto} 
to argue that an officer too can be a thoroughly bad man. 
In the end we decided to give the ownership of the 
‘ghost to a robber who attacked the bungalow about ten 
years ago and was killed by the officer who sojourned 
there at that time. The robber was buried in the 
grounds of the bungalow. He looked upon every one 
who came to stay there as an intruder. 
We had now the main details of the story. But before 
getting down to writing there was one more question to 
settle. Who should tell the story—the writer, my father, 
the Chowkidar or Chandu? The Chaprasi, obviously, 
could not tell the story as he gets mad in the middle of 
it. The boys showed little interest in this point. Some 
of them even thought the question irrelevant. They were 
for the writer telling the story. But I objected that it 
would be difficult to make out that the writer knows the 
conversation that took place between Chandu and the 
ghost. It would, therefore, be better if Chandu told the 
story, ia the first person. The boys saw my point now 
and below I reproduce the best effort after corrections 
but without any material improvement:— 

Chandu was smoking his chillam squatting on the verandah of our 


house in Srinagar. We did not know that he was listening to our 
stories about ghosts. Suddenly he said: 


. You have often wondered why my hair is white though I am 
only thirty-five. I will tell you though it gives me the creeps even 
to think of it. It was in the inspection bungalow in Kishtwar 
where Lalaji had gone for inspection five years ago. The Chowkidar 
told us that the house was haunted but Lalaji laughed at the idea 
and after dinner we all went to sleep. I slept in the kitchen and 
the Chaprasi in the verandah in front of Lalaji’s bedroom. 


2 
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‘In the morning when I took Lalaji’s tea he asked me if I had 
seep any ghosts and we both concluded that the Chowkidar was 
either trying to frighten us or®robably was given to seeing visions. 
We decided that, in any case,ghe was an old cow. But we could not 
pursue the subject much longer, for, at that very moment the Chow- 
kidar rushed in with all his hair standing on end and declared 
unceremoniously that the Chaprasi was missing, A search party 
was at once organized for him and in the afternoon Lalaji found him 
wandering about in the jungle—demented.’ 

Here Chandu stopped to take a few puffs of his chillam and then 
continued : 

‘I did not believe in ghosts and said that the Chaprasi was pre- 
tending to be demented in order to be sent home, and volunteered 
to sleep in the verandah that night. 


‘It was a full-moon night and rather chilly. I was excited and 
instead of getting into bed which was in the verandah I walked 
up and down. Suddenly I heard a strange laugh which sent a 
shudder down my spine. Turning in the direction of the sound I 
saw an ugly old man, hunch-backed, leering at me. I shivered. The 
old man came nearer. In spite of the moon he cast no shadow. 
In a hoarse whisper he said: “Chandu, take warning and go back to 
Srinagar with your Lalaji. Neither of you is wanted here...” 


‘He broke off and laughed—a queer, shrill laugh and then con- 
tinued, “My name is Ganda—the great dacoit. Ten years ago I was 
murdered here by Lala Ganpat Rai, the Superintendent of Police. 
Since then I have sworn to kill all who come here. Chafidu, take 
warning and begone. Old Ganda wouldn’t like to see you or your 
Lalaji harmed, like the Chaprasi last night. He! He! He!” 

‘So saying he moved towards me. His leering face was close 
to mine. His fingers were curved as if wanting to be at my throat. 
I could see his eyes clearly—horrible eyes, aflame with malice. I 
wanted to run away but my legs would not move. You know how 
it is in dreams. He raised his hand. It was near my throat. A 
cold dampness ran through my clothes—and then—I must have 
fainted. 

‘Next day they found me there, delirious and nearly dead, and my 
hair all white—the result of one nights watch at the Kishtwar 
inspection bungalow.’ 


H 
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| The stories by the other boys were different in many 
minor details and quite a few in major details. One of 
them concluded on the followthg convincing note: 


‘Chandu took a strong whiff of his chillam and said ‘From my 
description of Ganda he was recognized as the great dacoit who ' 
was killed by the Superintendent of Police. I had never seen him 
“alive or heard of him. So, you children who don’t believe in ghosts 


please explain how I came to describe him and give his name if he 
hadn't appeared and spoken to me,’ 


OTHER Ways or WRITING STORIES 


There are many other equally interesting ways of getting 
boys to write stories. They may be asked to continue a 
Story the begininng of which is given, e.g. 

(a) It was in Rhodesia. Umbopa was known to be a 
witch-doctor and palmist. But he did not read every 
one’s palm and I regarded it a privilege when he offered 
to read mine. He had just glanced at my hand when 


suddenly his eyes hardened, his look turned into a stare 
and his face seemed to seal u 


Then he relaxed and said... 
Dercribe what Umbopa said about my future. 
(b) The handle of my bedroom door turned just loudly 


enough to wake me up, but the idea was not to wake 


me up. I opened my eyes and saw framed in t 
a huge man, 


p without speaking a word. 


he doorway 
his eyes masked and a pistol in either hand... 


Describe what happened afterwards. 
` (c) The raft was only six feet by three and there were 
three of us on it—Romesh, with his head split open, 
and Balu and myself. Balu was the servant who had hit 


Romesh on the head., The raft was not at all comfort- 
able but it was better than a sinking ship., , 
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Explain how Balu came to hit Romesh and then con- 
tinye the story. 

(d) The Ganga broke through its banks and the water 
~ame coursing through the front gate. I saw pieces of 
fence, chairs, branches, and a tuft of snow-white hair 


floating past with the current. Suddenly the tuft of hair , 


went down and then equally suddenly it came up. What 

could it be? My sister shouted from behind, ‘Oh it must be 

‘Grandpa. He said yesterday that in spite of hell or high 

water he was going to have his daily swim in the Ganga.’... 
Describe what happened afterwards. 


Pupils can also be asked to write a story bringing in 
a number of ingredients out of a given list, e.g. 

(a) Two boys, a prefect, a school servant, a snake, a 
tongawala, a fruit basket, a cricket bat, a revolver and a 
teacher. 

(b) A spell, a fakir, a factory, an army officer, a ghost. 

(cy A nurse, a crippled boy, a letter, a diary, a butter- 
fly, an orange tree, a Postmaster, a hospital. 

(d) A wireless set, a thief, a policeman, a cashier, two 
rifles, an aeroplane. . 

Or they may be asked to project themselves into aà com- 
pletely imaginary world and write a conversation, say, 
with a visitor from Mars, or describe a visit to the moon 
and so on. 


GENERAL INSTRUCTIONS 
The points to stress in the course of these exercises are 
that a story should begin at once, with a strong opening 
which grips attention immediately. There need be no 
introduction, no meandering. Before the first paragraph 


is over the reader should be in the thick of a mystery, 
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a love affair, an adventure-breathing atmosphere or an 
otherwise piquant situation. The interest produced by: 
the opening should be kept up%in such a way as to create 
an attitude of expectancy in tke reader. In actual life 
many things happen. But in a short story everything 
is. irrelevant which does not advance the plot. That is 
‘why dialogue must not be introduced for its own sake. 
This does not, however, mean that facts should be 
crowded, but that every incident, description or conver- 
sation should take the story forward. The story should 
impress us ‘as absolutely clear in outline, well propor- 
tioned, full enough for the purpose, yet without the 
slightest suggestion of crowding, and within its own 
frame-work complete’ And above all there should 
be an air of imaginative spontaneity about the story: if 
should sound as natural as the song of a bird. A story is 
told of Chekhov that at the start of his literary caréer he 
received a visit from the veteran writer, Korolenko, who 
asked him where he found his subjects. Chekhov glanced. 
at the table, picked up the first object at hand—it was am 
ashtray—put it in front of his visitor and said, “To- 
morrow, if you like I'll have a story called The Ash 
Tray’.° The teacher cannot make his pupils into creative 
writers—creative writing cannot be taught—but he can 
help them in various ways. He can help them to culti- 
vate this Chekhov air of spontaneity; he can teach them 
how to collect material and handle it, 
in a creative process; he can show them 


background so that the picture they paint has width, 
depth, perspective and proportion; he can show the way 
to make characters lifelike and not mere wax figures 
out of Madame Tussaud’s, even though there is not much 


*Hudson—Introduction to Literature. 


that is digest it 
how to provide 
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‘room for elaborate characterization in a short story. He 


can even help some of them to inspiration, to vision. 
But this will depend on the width and depth of his own 
vision. If he has none he will only lead them to clichés 
Of situation and charactér; he will just teach them to get 
out their knitting needles and work precisely to an out- 
side pattern. They will never learn how to write from, 


within, from inside. That is why it is an absolute necessity 


for the teacher of English to be not only interested in 
and enthusiastic about his work but also to be a practi- 
tioner in all branches of his subject. 


Chapter X 


EARLY ATTEMPTS AT COMPOSITION 


Read over your compositions, and wherever you meet with a 
passage which you think is particularly fine, strike it out. 
Dr. Johnson (quoting a college tutor): Letters to 
Sir Joshua Reynolds. 


o e 
That learning which thou gettest by thine own observation, and 

experience is far beyond that which thou gettest by precept. 
Thomas à Kempis. 


‘Reading maketh a full man, conference a ready, and writing an 


exact man. Bacon. 


IMPORTANCE OF ORAL WORK 


The fact that this chapter comes after ‘story writing’ does 
not mean that the writing of composition is to wait till 

erfection in story writing has been achieved. A start 
should be made with composition as soon as oral work 
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has given children a certain amount of fluency in the use 
of the language and mechanical difficulties in writing have 
been overcome. The real work of the teacher of cum- 
position is to discipline this fluency into form, and teach 
clearness of expression and sorie sense of construction. 
But fluency must be attained first; without it the critical 
methods of the teacher will only repress the pupil into 
‘silence and thus defeat their own end. 


EARLY EFFORTS 


The universal form that early exercises in composition 
take in almost all our schools cannot be too strongly con- 
demand. To ask a boy to write ten sentences on The Cow, 
The Horse, The Dog, The Mountain, The Sky etc., and 
to accept something like the following performance as 
satisfactory is to make a travesty of essay writing: 

The cow is a useful animal. The cow gives milk. The cow has 
four legs. The cow has four hoofs, The cow has two horns. The 


cow has one tail. The cow eats grass. The cow is bigger than 
the donkey. The cow is smaller than the horse. We have two cows. 


This exercise was recently awarded full marks in -an 
English test* of the sixth class, 


matriculation), in a high school! 
cises no method, no style, no aim, nor is any particular 
intelligence or thought required to do them. They are 
no test of one’s power of expression or observation, Yet 
this is the kind of work which is asked for and dished 
up week after week in most of our schools. In the last 
Sentence in the above exercise the boy Stops short where 
his essay should have really begun, when from the general 
he comes to the particular, and talks about the two cows 
he has at home and might say something interesting, some- 
thing he really knows about them. But the instructions 


(i.e., four years from 
There is in such exer- 
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of the teacher, the points written by him on the black- 
board do not permit these personal observations. Very 
likely the boy mentioned his two cows only because he 
had nothing else to say “about horns, hoofs and legs of 
the cow: Thus composition exercises which are the 
genuine expression of genuine perception, which have 
behind them what the child has experienced, what he has 
felt or thought, what he has read, what he has studied 
are the exception rather than the rule. 

That young boys have views to express, that they observe 
things and draw their own conclusions and that, if 
encouraged, will come out with them, is clear from the 
following performance by a boy of ten, on the cow. 

“At the back it has a tail on which hangs a brush. 
With this it sends the flies away so that they do not 
fall into the milk. The head is for the purpose of 
growing horns so that the mouth can be some- 
where. The horns are to butt with, and the mouth 
is to moo with. Under the cow hangs the milk. It 
is arranged for milking. When people milk, the milk 
comes out and there is never an end to the supply. 
How the cow does it I have not yet realized, but it 
makes more and more. The cow has a,fine sense of 
smell; one can smell it far away. This is thé reason 
for the fresh air in the country.” 

Allowance must, however, be made for the fact that 
the above was written by an English boy and one whose 
mother tongue is not English cannot have the same 
felicity of expression. But the imagination and the 
thoughts ate those of an intelligent boy of ten anywhere 
in the world and it is these that the teacher kills when 
he sets a pattern for all the ten sentences he expects his 


Fi ted by Sir Earnest Gowers in his recent book, Plain. Words, 
A Elie to the Use of English. (H. M. Stationery Office). i 
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students to write, beginning with ‘The cow has or is etc., 
and will deduct marks if the sentences are nine or fifteen. 
The ideas, the observation, the imagery must all be the 
pupil’s and he must be free to” say what he likes on the 
subject; the teacher can give no«guidance in these, as for 
him ‘there hath past away a glory from the earth;’ no 
longer for him ‘the common sights are apparelled in celes- 
tial light;’ shades of prison house have closed upon him 
and he cannot see the things he could as a child. 

In the higher classes too the teaching of composition 
is as unreal and insiricere as in the lower. The pupil is 
the passive recipient of the teacher's windy talk on the 
subject on which he will later write an essay. Instead 
of thinking or expressing his own ideas or the results of 
his own observation he reproduces an indifferent summary 
of the teacher’s lecture, within the rigid limits of which 
his mind is forced to work. Both perception and self- 
expression—the face and obverse of the same vital 
process—are thus made impossible and the true aim of 
teaching composition defeated. 

The main purpose of teaching composition is to enable 
the pupil to express himself clearly and accurately, 
things for himself, and describe them, to train his imagina- 
tion arid broaden his sympathies, and to increase his 
powers of thinking and reasoning, so that eventually he 
develops a feeling for language and a love of and appre- 
ciation for good literature. This aim would be impos- 
sible if the teacher always subjected the pupil either to 


a preparatory ‘talk’ or ‘chalk’ in the form of headings 
given on the black-board. 


to see 


THE CHOICE oF SUBJECTS 


Nowhere does a teacher’s knowledge of boys show to better 
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advantage than in his happy choice of subjects. With the 
junior classes original composition, oral as well as written, 
must be confined to descrjption of places, persons, events 
and situations, things and processes that are familiar to 
‘the pupil, so that he does not have to depend on the 
teacher’s hints. In a letter to George and Georgiana 
Keats, John Keats wrote: ‘Nothing ever becomes real till. 
it is experienced—even a proverb is no proverb to you 


till your life has illustrated it’ The bicycle which a boy 


owns, the pets that he looks after and plays with, the sea- 
saw and the swing which are in the school grounds, a 
problem which excites his curiosity, a situation which 
appeals to his interest—a composition exercise on any of 
these will produce very different results from the effort on 
the cow, quoted above. 

The practice of setting subjects about which pupils 
know little has always been condemned. As early as 
1693 John Locke criticized this method in Thoughts Con- 
cerning Education. ‘Here the poor lad,’ he writes, ‘who 
wants knowledge of those things he is to speak of, which 
is to be had only from time and observation, must set his 
invention on the rack, to say something where he knows 
nothing; which is a sort of Egyptian tyranny, to bid ‘them 
make bricks who have not yet of the materials. And there- 
fore it is usual in such cases for the poor children to 
go to those of higher forms with this petition: Pray 
give me a little sense; which, whether it be more reason- 
able or more ridiculous, is not easy to determine.’ 


On familiar subjects the pupil will have a good deai. 
to say and he will be able to choose and arrange his 
material and write with real care for meaning and order. 
On the other hand, if he knows little about the subject 
and requires the biting of a whole pencil to make thoughts 
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flow there will be no time to look after the method of 
presentation. 

A good deal also depends ọn how the teacher 
the titles of the subjects set for essays. 
always be definite and should state cle: 
of the pupil. Instead of askin 
Trains, Games, Holidays, 
to write on such definite 
incident during your la 


words 
The title should 
arly what is required 
g him vaguely to write on 
Winter, etc., he should be asked 
aspects of these subjects as An 
st: train journey, How games 
help to develop character, An act of social service per- 
formed during the last holidays, A winter scene, and so 
on. These subjects will not lend themselves to philo- 
sophical treatment and in dealing with them the pupil 
will be thoroughly at home and his thoughts will trip with 


* a light tread. Even Montaigne never set himself harder 
problems than he could solve. 


This is not to sa 
not be broadened. 
the class a provokin 
Stevenson, E. V. L 


y that the pupil's knowledge should 
Occasionally the teacher can read to 
8 essay by Addison, Lamb, Goldsmith, 
ucas or Chesterton and ask pupils to 
ame style, Imitation 
ning composition but 


an exhilarating exercise: 
her subjects like nature 
» history, geography etc., provide a welcome change 

essay and help to transform information 
- Another exercise I have often found 
duction of a passage which has been 
once or twice but is not available when 
ing done. The pupil is free to use the = 
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words of the original, if he remembers them, or his own,,. 
so long as the style is appropriate to the theme. Topical 


subjects, subjects demandjng local colour, a newspaper: 


report on a school match, a wireless commentary on the 
Founder's Day or the Prize Giving provide the com- 
position exercise with a purpose and save it from 


becoming boring. Occasionally the pupil should be. 


encouraged to write on a subject of his own choice: 
invariably the results will be better than compositions 
written to order. The same is true of a subject with many 
facets so that the pupil can write on any one of them. 
An illustration will make this point clear. The seventh 
class was asked to write a paragraph on any interesting 
incident from their lives—that is, a piece of auto- 
biography. The result was excellent little essays, each 
giving an insight into each little heart. The boys talked 
about themselves, frankly, but without vanity. The 
average age of the boys was twelve years and they had 
been learning English for five to six years. I quote 
below a few of their essays, corrected but not added to 


materially: 

(a) It was my fourth birthday. I was left alone in the house 
as punishment for stealing a water-melon from a neigltbour’s. garden. 
I wandered over the deserted house in loneliness. In the kitchen 
I found some bread. I bit a big piece out of it. With the bite 
out it made a sort of gate! Pooh! I did not care! A tear rolled 
down my cheeks, But I was not crying. I could not have cried 
when there was nobody about. I sat down on a stool and as the 
tear dripped slowly down I caught it with a neat little whisk. of 
my tongue. I went into the hall and looked through a coloured 
glass door at a blue lawn with blue roses growing at the gate and 
then at a violet lawn with violet roses and «a violet fence. In the 
store-room I climbed a chair to look into a cupboard and there got 


a spider’s web on my face that tickled my nose and I sneezed and 


sneezeed. 
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(b) Shanti is my cousin. She is fifteen. Last year I went to 
spend my holidays with her. One day my aunt surprised us in the 
summer house where we were smoking a cigarette by turns. “We 
turned red, so did my aunt. I felt my cheeks burn. My aunt was 
evidently angry- and could hardly say #nything beyond: ‘When girls 
“are fifteen they are a great responsibility’. She went away. Shanti 
followed her, I followed Shanti. In my heart I felt very guilty. 
` Çc) It was my sister’s birthday. We were attending a Havan in 
the back yard of our house. My parents looked at us all admiringly 
‘while with an innocent face I kept pocketing handfuls of sugared 
rice which lay before me to be put into the fire at each Sw-a-ha. 
The Havan was drawing to a close when there was a loud bang at 
the door of the courtyard and there stood Mohan—my class-fellow 
and a distant cousin. ‘So that’s you, you scoundrel!’ he shouted, 
‘you borrow money and the next day you don’t come to school. 
You thought you would fool me. You...’ and before anybody 

could intercede he was at my throat. 

(d) I remember one night while telling tales to my sisters at 
bed-time I broke off, pretending to feel sleepy as soon as I saw I 
had worked up their curiosity and there was eagerness in their eyes. 
“They knew what would buy off my sleep and unwillingly they parted 
with little coins or ‘tuck’—whatever they had, Then condescendingly 


I proceeded with the tale rubbing my eyes and feigning a few yawns as 
I went along. 


SUBJECTIVE AND OBJECTIVE TREATMENT 


After the choice of the subject has been made the next 
‘point to impress on the pupil is that he is to treat it 
from a personal point of view, that is, he should say 
what he knows about it rather than what it is. For 
instance, if the subject is On the Swing he should describe 
his own: experience on the swing and not write jejune 
stuff like: ‘It consists of two ropes and one seat. Children 
like being on the swing’, and so on. Writing on 


—— 
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A Fair he should describe what he saw and did when he 
went to a fair rather than what fairs generally are. 

An essay according to lpr. Johnson, is a loose sally of 
the mind. The words ‘of the mind’ are important, for 
an essay should reveal not only the writer's mind and 
personality but his mood as well. Now he is sad, now 


happy, now sullen and now carefree. What a boy will- 


write on his head master soon after getting a prize from 
him would be somewhat different from what he would 
have to say about him after receiving six cuts from him. 
To take another example. A criminal, fleeing the police, 
boards a train and escapes. Naturally he blesses modern 
means of communication and feels friendly towards the 
whole world. At the end of his journey he finds an 
inspector of police waiting for him. The news of the 
escape was wired to him. The criminal curses modern 
means of communication and looks upon the whole world 
as his enemy. The subject for his reflection is the same 
on both the occasions—modern means of communication. 
But since his attitude is different, that is to say, he is in 
different moods at two different times he reacts differently 
to it each time. An essay, therefore, is not only a sincere 
expression of your mind but also of the mdod in ‘which 
you are at that time. 

We all know the platitudes that would appear in an 
essay on Telling the Truth, but one of the boys in the 
senior school, asked to write on the subject in a frivolous 
mood, produced the following masterpiece:— 

Children. and fools—like yourself—speak the truth, because they 
cannot think of afything else. To tell lies is an art, but not an easy 
art, by any means. To be a successful liar requires brains beyond 
the ordinary. By ‘a successful liar’ I mean a person who tells lies 


with the utmost ease, and escapes detection. And until your lie is 
found out it is not a lie. It is truth, for so the world would regard 
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it. Truth when it is not recognized as such is worse than falsehood. 

Falsehood has many, a time done a good turn to people. But 
truth never except once. George Washington had mangled a tree. 
His father asked, ‘Who.has done it?” s 

‘Father’, replied George Washingttn with a flushed face, ‘I 
chopped it with my little hatchet. I cannot tell a lie!’ 
` He could not—he did not know what lie to tell! Except for a 
vagrant Red Indian there was nobody about for miles. For a 
moment George Washington thought to. throw the blame on the Red 
Indian. But he soon realized that the Red Indian carried no hatchet 
with him. It would have been foolishness to accuse him. George 
Saw no way out of the difficulty except by speaking the truth. A lie 
would have been dangerous. He avoided it and by doing so gave 
evidence of a cunning beyond his years. 
` Who cannot speak the truth? 
say the thing as it happened. N 
ingenuity is required. But to ti 
it is. At the spur of the mome: 
that will pass muster, 
of mind. It is only th 
smooth and easy road 
the end you fall a victi 


It is so easy. You have just to 
© intelligence, no imagination, no 
ell a lie—you know how difficult 


Montaigne was the first to transform the essay from an 
objective statement of facts to a projection on Paper of 
the writer's mind. The essay became personal and sub- 
jective, for the first time, in his hands. He lays bare 
the human in himself and rejoices in the find. He 
considers that he is a representative of humanity, with his 
virtues and his faults, and he encourages the reader to 
learn to know himself through his aid. "He seems con- 
tinually to be Saying: ‘Such am I, Michel, Montaigne— 
behold, my reader, are you not greatly like me?’ 


Say, A. Koskenniemi—M ontaigne’s Essays. 


— 
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How an Essay sHoutp Nor BE WRITTEN 


As soon as children pass beyond the ten-sentences-on-the- 
cow stage they are told that an essay has three parts—a 
beginning, a middle and »2n end. -The opening sentence, 
they are told, should be a striking generalization, leading 
to a well-planned middle, and to a still better-planned 


close, with a telling hit or a profound moral reflection. ` 


The result is the stereotyped and deadly boring stuff that 
we find inside the exercise books of most of our students. 

An essay is bound by no such rules. It might start 
from anywhere, stray into any by-lane and arrive at any 
destination. It is.a loose sally of the mind. The writer 
can follow his own will freely so long as what he writes 
is clear and artistically complete. 

To instruct pupils to begin an essay with a generaliza- 
tion is to put the cart before the horse, for children 
instinctively begin with details and learn up to the general; 
they begin with the contiguous and gradually comprehend 
the universal. To a child the house, the mango grove, 
the obscure fields beyond are not human dwellings in the 
abstract or vegetation or the wide dark world respectively 
Aut brick residences, trees and meadows. a E 

For a beginning there is nothing like a direct plunge 
into the subject. Long-drawn-out introductions are invari- 
ably boring. The body or middle of the essay should, 
no doubt, contain facts, well arranged, but they must not 
‘be pigeon-holed into firstly, secondly, thirdly and lastly, 
‘as in a catalogue. “The formal composition of essays on 
How I Spent the Holidays, Strikes and so on, with a neatly 
phrased Introduction on what you are going to say, 
neatly paragraphed Body of the essay, divided into 
fourthly, seventhly, and lastly, a machine-made Conclusion 
with a Summing-up and Recapitulation of what you have 


a 
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said, adroitly rounded off with the inevitable Quotation 
that every other of three thousand five hundred candidates 
up for the examination has employed—this is not English 
at all; neither creative nor enjoyable. It is irksome to 
you and deadly tedious to the unfortunate examiner who 
has to wade through such masses of dull, lifeless, 
meaningless words.’t 


PREPARATORY TO WRITING 


Collection of material:—I£ the subject is well chosen and 
it is within the range of the pupil’s mind the teacher 
will have practically nothing to do about the collection 
of material, though an oral discussion—and not a talk— 
may help to clear ideas, in the early stages. After some 
time even this should be given up. Debates, discussions. 
and declamations for which provision exists in all good 
schools will give boys enough exercise in oral composition. 
For their written work they must worry themselves, pen 
in hand and jot down ideas as they occur to them. The 
sooner they get into this habit the better. 

When the subject is beyond the child’s life-experience, 
as occasionally it: well might be in order to extend his 
knowledge and experience, the teacher’s help in collecting 
material will have to be sought. But even then the treat- 
ment of the material should be the pupil’s own. Under 
no circumstances is the teacher to supply material for the 
essay by writing points on the black-board. He may 
initiate a discussion with a view to educing from pupils 
what they know and then add to it anything relevant he 
can think of, but he should attempt nothing more. 

A point worth underlining regarding the collection and 
selection of material is that when a subject has many 
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sides the pupil should be warned against dealing with 
them all in the short space and time at his disposal. If 
he tries to do this he willgonly be able to touch on them, 
reducing his essay to a mere catalogue. Cramming an essay 
with information is always at the risk of literary qualities. 
The pupil, therefore, must be taught to select only one or 
two aspects of the subject and do them justice. An essay> 
is brief but within its framework thorough and complete.’ 

Outline.—Material having been collected it should be 
arranged according to some plan. An outline is useful 
in teaching proportion and arrangement. It enables the 
writer to make a fair distribution of the time and. space 
at his disposal, to omit all irrelevant matter and include 
everything important. But the pupil must not get the 
impression that an outline is to be followed rigidly. 
While the details of an outline are being filled many 
points will suggest themselves, or a rearrangement of facts 
may seem necessary. The pupil should feel at liberty to 
make these changes so long as he does not disturb the 
unity of the essay. 

One thing more. Every child must make his own plan. 
Under no circumstances should there be a common Plan, 
dictated by the teacher or written by him on the 
black-board. 


Worps STIMULATING IDEAS y 
Instead of giving ideas on unfamiliar or even familiar 
subjects it is more stimulating if the teacher gives words— 
easy, difficult, colourful, descriptive, short, mouthful, 
alliterative, euphonic, in fact any kind of words so long 
as they are relevant to the subject. I have found this 
exercise interesting as well as instructive. It is fascinating 
to see these words give rise to ideas which would other: 
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wise not have occured to boys: like stones dropped into 
a lake they set up ripples which spread in the minds of 
boys and. lead them from ong idea to another. These 
ripples are all theirs and therefore different in each case. 
‘The words, the stones, alone belong to the teacher. 

The mere sound, form and appearance of words have 
a strong appeal for the young mind. The teacher, there- 
fore, should be liberal and lavish with them and no 
pedantic consideration, that words with which boys are 
not intimate must never be used, should be allowed to 
stand in the way of his flinging his wealth. This wealth 
will have to be garnered carefully .and this is where 
difficulties arise, for, generally speaking, téachers do not 
like an exercise which involves preparation. 

Some of the words will have to be discussed and 
explained and the attention of the class drawn to the 
‘sound or colour value of others. In the meantime the 
tipples will begin spreading and ideas come unbidden 
and: ‘in profuse strains of unpremeditated art’. The 
following experiments will illustrate the method. 
© It was the first week of the monsoon term. ‘Their 
journey from home was fresh in the minds of the boys. 
I coulc have easily told them to write on the subject on 
which all boys are asked to write in the first week of 
every term in every school in the world—A Railway 
Journey or The Journey from Home, which invariably 
begins ‘with ‘I left- Ratangarh at 10 p-m. on Monday....’ 
and ends with ‘In the morning I reached Bikaner.’ “But 
instead. I asked them to think out the most interesting or 
exciting incident of the journey, or imagine one if their 
journey was uneventful, and write a short paragraph on 
it. For stones to set up ripples the following words and 


phrases were given: 
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‘Freight, pedlar, flight of smoke, disgorge, shudder, surge, 
pe enormous monster, mass of humanity, hawkers, 
brakes rasped, trailing clouds of smoke, wayside station, 
thin away, kites wheeligg, mélée, jerk, panic-stricken, 
genuflexions, veiled women, mingling of people, glow, the 
metal track, to mill about, drab miles of the journey, to 
fall back, monotonous, to thread one’s way, corrugated iron, 
to instal, to crawl, to gather speed. 

A whole period was spent in explaining and discussing 
some of these words and phrases. Nothing was said about 
the railway journey or their relevance to it. The boys 
made notes of the words and ripples, if any, set up by 
them. Below are given bits from some of their efforts. 
Only ‘three boys out of a class of twenty failed to profit 
‘by the vocabulary provided. r 

‘It was a wayside station. A Muslim gentleman 
‘with a bushy beard and baggy trousers got down. He 
glanced at the sun’ and then at his own shadow, 
spread his mat on the platform and started a ‘series 
of genuflexions. He had stout, strongly soled, hob- 
nailed shoes which he took off from ‘his feet. before 
stepping on the mat.’ A a 


This was an incident seen long ago on a former journey 
and now brought back to mind by the word genuflexions. 
‘The italics in the above quotation are mine. Bushy was 
suggested by me to alliterate with beard, and baggy to 
replace the boy's wide. Instead of glanced at he had 
looked. It was explained to him that one can only glances 
at the sun and not look at it. Stout, strongly soled were 
also my suggestions to: replace his big in order to ‘rub 
in’ the idea of alliteration. Instead of stepping on he 


had going on. 
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Another boy described the scene at the railway station 
as the train steamed in as follows: 


‘There came a whistIé from the distance. I saw 
the breast of an engine. A long train was curving 
after it under a flight of smoke. It grew and grew. 
Its noise sounded louder and louder. Very soon the 
engine became an enormous monster. With an 
instinct for safety all men fell back from the margin 
of the platform. The train came into the station 
with cloud and clangour. The brakes rasped on their 
wheels and with a jerk the whole thing came to a 
standstill. This was a signal for the people to move, 
to rush. Those on the platform rushed towards the 
train. Those in the train rushed out of it. There 
was a mélée. In a sea of human heads bundles of 
luggage which the people carried on their heads 
were floating. Soon the crowd thinned away. The 
hawkers went past carriage after carriage shouting at 
the top of their voices.’ 

The italics show corrections or my insertions. The boy 
has used to advantage many words from the given voca- 
bulary. The flight of smoke, I like to think, suggested 
’a long train was curving after it under a flight of smoke.” 
Enormous monster is obviously responsible for the first 
half of the picture—the engine being descried in the 
distance and then increasing in size as it came nearer. A 
sea of human heads seems to have provided the ripples 
for the second half of the picture. 

The next piece I reproduce has altogether different 
words to describe the same scene: 

‘The corrugated iron on the station roof was 
cracked. The crowd milled about on the platform. 
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Threading through this mass were starving dogs and 
veiled women. Soon a whistle was heard and the 
train steamed in with slangour and trailing clouds of 
dust. At once it diggorged all its passengers who 
surged towards the exit. You could see the fat 
station master and his thin assistant busy doing 
nothing. Pedlars and hawkers wandered through the 
crowd. We installed ourselves and our luggage in a 
second class carriage. A bell and then a whistle were 
heard. A shudder ran through the train and it began 
to crawl over the rails. Soon it gathered speed and 
the wheels started their usual monotonous song.’ 

The italics indicate the words and phrases from the 
given list. They could hardly have been put to better 
use. .A certain amount of the essay is obviously suggested 
by them but many of the ideas are the writer's own as 
also the arrangement of the material and the picture as 
a whole. To increase vocabulary and teach the use of 
new words this method is as good as, if not better than, 
any other. j 

In the third week of the term the monsoons arrived 
and the class was told to write a paragraph on a monsoon 
scene. The following words and phrases were discussed 
preparatory to writing: 

Breathless, to gasp for breath, sear, parched, seep, 
vapour, collide, shatter, cloudlet, burst, cataclysmic 
weather, the blessed reprieve of rain, blazing light, flood, 
harness, sweat, deluge, drench, paddle, downpour, 
channel, frogs, musicians, chorus, suffocation, respite, 
fecundity, crevice, rent, huddle, gust, windy, draught, to 
exude, the moaning of wind, the shrieking of rain, flash 
of lightning, peal of thunder, dazzling, snakes, washed 


away, overflow, mo ths. 
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All these words are not necessarily new to boys,’ but 
they ‘are all relevant to the subject.. "The purpose in 
giving these lists is two-fold: t» add to the vocabulary of 
boys and start fresh lines of thought. Some words serve 
both the purposes, others only one. Below I give a few 
highlights from their attempts to use these words .and 


phrases: 


(a) You could see the dark clouds gathering, full of vapour, 
and shaped by the wind into funny designs. The earth lay 
breathless—waiting. .The setting sun emerged from a 
cloudlet and for a moment bathed the whole scene with 
red light. Presently the cloudlet overtook it and it was 
dark again. And then there was a roar and a crash. A 
blazing light flashed across your eyes. At first a few 
hard, cold drops fell and then it became a downpour. 

(b) As-I watched the rain drench the road I knew that every- 
where poor people were praising God for the blessed 

p reprieve of rain. : 

(c) They paddled through the downpour, guiding it in acer 
channels to every plot ‘of soil. 

(d) The roads were like rivers, the playground was ‘a lake. 
The tank had overflowed and washed away the Dhobi’s hut.’ 

(e) We were drenched to the skin and trembled with fear. The 
thunder, again and again, scribbled vivid flashes of lightning. 


_ in the sky. 
(f) At night the rain stopped. From the darkness burst the 
music of frogs in chorus ... There was no respite from 


moths that flitted round the light in the verandah, 
Before the close of the term a fair was organized in the 
town to mark the end of the monsoon. The boys went 
to it twice. They were specially instructed to obserye and 
note scenes which would interest one who had never beer 

to India. The following vocabulary was discussed: 
Dust, flies, smell, noise, children, dogs, ‘ekkas’, bullock? 
carts, snails pace, to trudge, to tramp, to celebrate, a 
celebrant, sadhus, ‘mela’, kirtle, booth, paper streamer; 


Jama: 
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banner, squat, portly, real, fake, to sway, to swing, wary 
eyes, expectant, cauldron, platter, to stack, circus, ubiqui- 
tows, alleys and byways, fyirueyor, stall, gaudy, ceremony, 
festival, carnival, cheating, exchange, barter, intrigue, wear. 
a smile, bare feet, wares, cloud of dust, ‘pandal’, posters. 

What they offered in return was worth the trouble in 
getting up these words and phrases. One boy described 
the arrival of villagers to the fair in the following words: 

They trudged on foot, carrying bundles on their heads, babies on: 
their hips, and leading infants by the hand. They brought their dogs. 
and their grandmothers, even their great grandmothers, and invalids 
who refused to be left behind. They all wore smiles, being the chief 
celebrants in this festival. They seemed determined to enjoy the 
occasion to the utmost. x 


Another treated the same theme differently: x 

There were mostly women in this party. Their kirtles, gay red: 
and yellow, swayed. about their silver anklets. They trod the dust, 
with bare feet, carrying their new shoes strung on sticks over their 
shoulders, to save leather for the proper moment of ceremony. Thé 
ears of some of them were torn in strips from the weight of the 
silver ear-rings. They tramped in the soft dust and left the hard 
middle for bullock carts which rattled and creaked at snail’s pace, 


Describing the stalls one boy wrote: 

The booths with mud floors and straw roofs were gaudy with, talen 
streamers and banners of every description. , Some of the visiting 
merchants had already made themselves at home. Others were still” 
working among their boxes, bundles and bales arranging their warės’ 
in as attractive an order as they could. These were shoe-sellers' 
and cloth merchants, gold and silver smiths, purveyors of brass and: 
enamel work, and of toys and little boxes which fitted into one, 
another and ended in one so minute that it had to be picked out with 


i a 

a pin. 3 
. Another boy concluded his essay by saying: aa 
Five, things stand out in my mind about this fair—dust, noise, 
smell, flies and children. They were all ubiquitous. A cloud of dust 
hung over the whole place. A strange smell assailed your nose as) 
soon as you entered the ‘pandal’. As for noises. there. were plenty 
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—babies shrieked, dogs barked, the Pathan horse-dealer roared, his 
horses neighed and outside the circus a boy kept beating a little 
tinpot drum. Flies and wasps were all over but near the sweet-stalls 
in swarms, round which and side-skòws children also hung, while 
their elders roamed among more serious attractions. 

The circus did not go unobserved. One boy gave it 
the place of pride by starting with it: 


There was a tiny circus. It consisted of one old tiger and a small 
elephant. The only trick the elephant seemed to know was to balance 
himself on a board laid across the belly of a fat man. The fat man 
was depicted on a poster outside the tent. In it he looked almost 
as big as the elephant and easily twice as strong. He had blazing 
eyes and bulging arms, crossed on an enormous chest. 

I have probably given more examples than were neces- 
sary. I have done so deliberately, because I do not know 
if this method of teaching composition has ever been 
employed by any other teacher, and I wanted to show 
clearly what results can be achieved with it. 


The last exercise—on the Indian fair—is slightly 
different from the others in this, that an audience has 
been provided for the essays of the boys. They were 
asked to write for some one who had never seen an Indian 
fair. “That accounts for the careful observation, with an 
eye for the most minute detail not to be found in any of 
the earlier attempts. Many common sights otherwise 
likely to escape notice, because of their commonness, seem 
to have been observed and noted by the boys, as for 
example the villagers bringing with them their dogs, 
grandmothers and even invalids; people carrying their new 
shoes instead of wearing them; the cars of women torn 
in strips; their clothes and their colours; the presence of 
children, noise, smell, and dust all over the place. These 
items would, no doubt, be of interest to the specific 
audience to whom the essays are addressed. 


— 
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WRITING FOR AUDIENCE 


The principle, first expounded by Sir Philip Hartog, that 
a pupil should never wrift a composition without know- 
ing the audience for whem it is meant and the object of 
writing it, is now recognized by all progressive teachers, 
though it is not always practised. In actual life you 
never write except for an audience. Before you put pen 
to paper even when you write a testimonial ‘for whom it 
may concern,” as in America, you first decide whose 
concern it will be to read it. You do not use the same 
style in writing letters to your father as you use in writing 
to your wife, or to your employer, or to a shopkeeper. 
The tone, the language and the contents of a letter depend 
on the recipient. Your story or article is written with 
half an eye on the policy and style of the journal in which 
you wish to see it published. A good book is written 
for a definite class of readers. But the class-room essay 
is always for the teacher. The audience is artificial and 
the same every time. The pupil is always conscious of 
the depressing fact that the teacher knows a good deal 
more about the subject. Psychologically this cannot have 
a healthy effect on him; he is bound to fgel that the 
teacher has no need or desire to know what tht pupil 
is taking pains to compose. His task becomes dull. 
There is no incentive for it. 

But you see the difference as soon as you suggest an 
audience. In the essays on The Railway Journey and 
The Monsoons the boys did not show anything like the 
power of observation and regard for details as in the essay 
on The Indian Fair. In the last instant they were writing 
with a definite purpose and for a definite audience. For 
the same reason the articles written for the school 


magazine are ever so much better than the weekly essay. 
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With the junior classes an audience can be provided by 
encouraging boys to read what they write to the class. 
Later this practice is not pessible, for the grown up 
student is apt to feel self-conscious while reading his own 
lucubrations. Caldwell Cook devised what he called 
“‘Peter’s Post’ to give reality to class exercises in letter- 

. writing. ‘He himself wrote a letter, sealed it and stamped 

it and gave it to the school porter to deliver at the 
commencement of the lesson. The recipient was 
usually a boy who had a birthday or who had performed 
some act of merit. This boy then read it aloud and the 
whole form had to write the answer, with all its queries 
about home and friends, school and games.’t ; 

It is not always easy to provide an audience for every 
composition exercise but an attempt to do so should be 
made. In letters and dialogues the audience is always 
there—in a letter the person at the other end, real or 
imaginary, and in a dialogue the other participant, real 
or imaginary. 

The yalue of the essay as an examination subject has 
been questioned by Hartog. But even if it disappears 
from the. examination paper, it must remain a Class 
exercise for there is no better way to teach how to marshal 
facts and state ideas and judgments clearly. 


“*Dy A. Beacock—Play Way English for Today 


s Chapter XI E 


MY FIRST LESSON IN DIRECT METHOD 


The`essential condition for acquiring a command of a language: .. 
. is to establish the same direct association between experience 
and expression as exists in.the mother tongue. 
Board of Education Circular 797. 
It was my first inspection. The inspector was a red-hot 
supporter of the Direct Method. I had taught in a 
college before I became a schoolmaster: To begin with, 
I practised the methods of the leéture-room with little: 


boys but soon realized that teaching was more arduous. 


than lecturing and to get things across one had to resort 
to many devices, one of which was the occasional use of 
Hindustani. 

I was teaching a class of twenty, most of them between 
12 and 13. It was a reading lesson. As the inspector” 
stepped in, I was about to explain ‘dew’, that is, about 
to give its vernacular equivalent. I kaiew the boys had’ 
seen and experienced dew, and felt that as soon as,I told 
them what it was in their own language they would under- 3 
stand it, and we could get on with the lesson. But the , 
inspector stopped me short; like a policeman arresting 
the flow of traffic he held up his hand and said: 

‘No, No, No! You mustn’t give the Hindustani equi- 
valent. That won't do. Try and elicit the meaning in 
English.’ o 

And with an impatient sweep of the arm he took charge- 
of the class. 

‘Now then boys, when you go out on the lawn in the: 
morning what do’ you feel?’ 
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No answer. Then a timid hand. 

WESE ze Ves? sas Ves? 

‘Sleepy, sir'.—Suppressed giggkes. 

‘That’s right’—with good humour and encouragingly, 
“What else?’ 

‘Yes, sir, Mr. Nath’—the same boy, now promptly. 

“Who's Mr. Nath?’ 

‘Our P.T. master’—another boy. They were all begin- 
ning to come out of their shells. 

‘No, no. I mean on the grass. What do you find on 
the grass?’ 

‘I found my jersey this morning. I had left it there 
last night.’ ye a 

‘But don’t you find the grass wet?’ 

‘Yes, sir'—two or three of them, together with evident 
‘gusto. 

‘Why is it wet?’—and the inspector beamed at me as if 
to say, ‘See, I have got it at last.’ 

‘Because the lawn is watered during the night,’ replied 
a back-bencher. I thought I heard a faintly whispered 
‘Bother!’ from somewhere. 

‘Don’t you ever walk on grass in the evening, in summer?’ 
—the inspector was back to the attack. 

‘Yes, sir.’ 

‘What do you find then?’ 

‘Er-er nothing sir. Oh yes! Snakes sometimes. There 
are lots of them on the estate. But they aren't cobras sir’. 

‘No, I don’t mean that. Don’t you find the grass is 
wet in the evening even though the lawn has not been 
watered?’ It was obviously no use beating about the bush 
any more. 

‘Ye-yes sir,’ said a boy doubtfully. 

‘That's it. You are right. Why is it wet?’ 
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He has got it after all—I thought. 

‘Don't. know, sir’ replied the boy. 

The inspector looked kored, ill-at-ease and old. 

In the pause that followed I asked the class: ‘Do you 
know what shabnam is?” 

There came a volley of ‘Yes sirs’. 

‘Can you now tell me why the grass is wet in the evening “ 
and the morning even though the lawn has not been 
watered?” 

The blinds were all up at once. ‘Of course, it is 
shabnam; rang the whole class. I told them ‘dew’ means 
shabnam. A cute little boy gave a loud laugh, as if to 
say, ‘If “dew” means shabnam why all this bother about 
cold in the morning, P.T., Mr. Nath, snakes in the grass, 
jerseys, watering the lawn and what not?’ 

Soon the bell rang. The class was dismissed. The 

inspector turned to me. 
D ‘You mustn’t let Hindustani supervene the English 
expression. Er he essence of Direct Method is direct asso- 
ciation between experience and expression. It is criminal 
to tell boys that “dew” means shabnam”) 

‘But as soon as the Direct Method makes the meaning 
of “dew” clear—that is, if it ever succeeds *in achieving 
that—boys are bound to think that it is the same thing as 
shabnam. So if I don’t tell them, they will tell themselves. 
Where's the difference?’ 

‘It seems you haven’t understood what Direct Method 


a 


means.’ 

T No probably not. But how can my giving the 
Hindustani equivalent of “dew” upset the directness of the 
relation between experience and expression? Both “dew” 
and shabnam are, after all, only symbols of the real thing 
that we experience and it cannot make any difference to 
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that experience whether we call it by one name or another. 
Boys already know shabnam; so far they have associated 
this symbol with the real thing, now we provide them 
with another symbol, “dew”. As soon as they get sufficiently 
familiar with this new symbol they will associate it also 
with the real thing. The relation will be direct.’ 
‘That’s exactly where you are wrong. As soon as you 
give them shabnam as the equivalent of “dew” they think 
of “dew” as a symbol of shabnam which alone in their minds 
is associated with the real thing. Thus “dew” becomes 
a symbol of a symbol. That’s what the Direct Method is 
up against. (It insists that the English symbol should be 
directly associated with the reality and nol through the 
mother tongue) It insists on dual association ‘and ‘not 
‘triple. See?’ 
‘(From your argument it would follow that if I wrote a 
poem on the West Wind and then painted a picture 
representing the West Wind, ‘the picture would be a 
symbol of the poem, or to use your words, a symbol of 
a symbol, and not a symbol of reality—like the poem.”7 ; 
‘Yes, that’s exactly what I mean, if the poem came 
before the picture.’ ° t 
‘’m gfraid I must disagree with you there. Shelley, 
for instance, in his poem pictures the stormy West Wind, 
among other things, as uplifting the bright hair from the 
head of “some fierce Maenad” and spreading it “ev'n from 
the dim verge of the horizon to zenith’s height”. If, like 
Rossetti, Shelley had been a painter too, as great. as he 
was a poet, he might have represented this picture on 
s as well and it would have been a direct symbol 


canva 
of the reality. Another painter might conceive the West 
blowing out towards a new 


Wind as a wind of the spirit 
_ world, its “airy surge” caressing in its swift course the 
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drapery, the floating hair and the partly naked’ body of a 
young damsel. Such’ a picture I saw recently and it 
seerhed to bring me nearey to the thing itself than even 
Shelley’s poem which came first in my experience. ‘The 
picture was, to me, `no more a symbol of the poem than 
the poem of the picture. They are two different’ and 
- independent manifestations of the same thing—the 
reality which, I imagine, as a strong, mysterious force and 
from which both the picture and the poem have sprung. 
Similarly with “dew” and shabnam. Both the words are 
symbols of the real thing with which they are directly 
and. independently associated. Neither is a symbol of the 
other: If boys are equally familiar with both the words 
they will think of the real thing with the same alacrity 
when either word is uttered. And familiarity is a matter 
of constant habituation to words correctly expressed; it 
has nothing to do with the Direct Method. It is this 
familiarity that will, in the end, make firm the associa- 
tion you want to see established between experience and 
expression and not the scrapping of the mother tongue. 
So. long as the word “dew” is not sufficiently familiar to 
boys it will lead their minds but slowly towards the, real 
thing irrespective of whether they know its Hindustani 
equivalent or not. 
. ‘And in-Hindustani, as you know, we have another word 
for “dew’—aos. We all know it as well as shabnam, but, 
to begin with, we know only one. Surely you wouldn't 
say that the word that was learnt first is directly associated 
with the experience of dew and not the other, would’ 
your” 3 : 
‘Do you know what you say is against the very basic 
principle of the Direct Method? Have you read any 
literature- on it?’ ; 
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‘No, I haven’t beyond an article or two somewhere. 
But I’m prepared to learn. For instance, tell me what 
I should do when I come up agajnst a word like “pudding”? 

‘Why, make boys see its meaning by asking suitable 
questions—as-er- as-er-I did with “dew”. 

I suppressed a smile and said, ‘But you know an aver- 
age Indian boy has no experience of what “pudding” really 
means.’ 

‘You can easily get him to understand that it is the last 
course in a meal and that it is sweet.’ 

‘You are forgetting savoury and dessert.’ 

‘Savoury be bothered. One doesn’t have it always.’ 

‘But an average Indian boy knows nothing about 
“courses”. All his “courses” are put together on one plate. 
In his mind the word “course” is associated with “English 
course”, “History course” and so on. There cannot be any 
direct connection between expression and experience in 
an instance like this where the experience is typically 
English and beyond the range of an ordinary Indian boy. 
Shall we, therefore, say that the explanation of “pudding” 
and such other terms be postponed until boys have 
experienced them?’ 

‘Surely every boy has tasted a.sweet dish—maybe an 
Indian dish. That experience should do, 

‘Do you mean I should establish a direct association 
between Indian experience and English expression know- 
ing well that they are different and pretend that thus 
alone the English word expresses an Indian meaning? 
Such a relation cannot promise any special mastery over 
English, can it? Besides ‘pudding’ does not mean just a 
sweet dish.’ 

‘What else does it mean?’ 

‘Let’s look up a Dictionary’ and from The Concise 
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Oxford Dictionary I read: ‘Pudding—soft or stiffish 
mixture of animal or vegetable ingredients, especially 
mixed or enclosed in flour or other farinaceous food, 
cooked by boiling, steaming or baking’, and added: ‘How 
am I to get all this across by the Direct Method?’ 

The inspector looked irritated and said, ‘I’m afraid 
you're imagining difficulties, and thinking gratuitous evil 
of the Direct Method.’ 

‘No sir, my contention is that the English expression 
‘pudding’ may often be found in Indian mouths but not 
the corresponding English experience, hence the impos- 
sibility of bringing experience and expression together.’ 

‘Probably you are right. But there can’t be many such 
experiences which are typically English. Besides the real 
use of the Direct Method is in the early stages, when you 
just start teaching a foreign language.’ 

“I'm afraid I have never taught English to beginners, 
except to my son. Have you any experience of beginners?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘Oh!'—the exclamation was an expression of surprise as 
well as relief. I felt encouraged to add, ‘I made free use 
of the vernacular when I taught my son. He is only four 
but his English is good.’ gr l its 

‘It would have been better if you had followed the 
Direct Method.’ 

‘That, I am afraid, is an ex parte statement. I can’t 
apply to it even an approximate check till I get another 


son.’ 
‘Or a daughter.’ i à 
‘Well, or a daughter. But there are obvious difficulties 
¥ at that 


early age.’ 
‘What are they?’ 
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‘Well, let’s suppose that my first sentence in English to 
a class of beginners is ‘Put away your books.’ How am ] 
to explain to them its meaning?’ 

‘Oh, that’s simple. By acting what you want to convey. 
You put away your books as you-utter the sentence. Boys 
will understand.’ 
` ‘But then they respond to my acting and not to the 
English sentence.’ 

‘And if you use the vernacular in explanation they 
respond to the vernacular and not to the English sentence. 
See?’ 

‘But I wouldn’t use the vernacular in that manner. I 
would first give the Hindustani version of what I am 
going to say in English. They would all be curious to 
hear the English words and will listen to them, repeat 
them and, in course of time, make them their own.’ 

‘Well, all I can say about your method is that it isn’t the 
Direct Method,’ 

‘No, it is the Commonsense Method, if I must label it, 
and its greatest merit is that it works, The Direct 
Method can have all the virtues—that’s to say, all except 
the one that really matters—workability—the Direct 
Metkod car have all the others, I say, and be a thoroughly 
bad method.’ 

‘Are you suggesting that the Direct Method doesn’t 
work? Probably it doesn’t with smug and stubborn 
people like you. It is being used all over India and very 
successfully—very.’ 

‘The proof of the pudding is in the eating.’ 

‘I suppose you are one of those few lucky Indians who 
have had a direct experience of the real thing—the real 
English pudding that the expression is meant to convey.’ 

He collected his papers and left the room. I let him 
have the last word. He gave me an excellent report. 


Part III 
HIGHER SECONDARY SCHOOL 


Chapter XII 


THE TEACHING OF GRAMMAR 


Our language has so little inflection that its construction neither 
requires nor admits many rules. Johnson. 
Language is not an artificial product contained in grammar books 
and governed by the strict rules of impersonal grammarians. It is 
the living expression of the mind and spirit of a people, ever changing 
and shifting. 
A. H. Sayce: Introduction to the Science of Language. 
I have watched English lessons in Egypt, India, China, Japan and 
Singapore, and it is only by direct observation that one can come to 
credit some of the dull and futile work that is being done. .. The 
jumber of hours of mere wasted labour ... must have reached 
astronomical figures, 
Professor Ivor Evans in ‘English’, November, 1938. 
When I was a student teachers swore by grammar as the 
lessons in grammar were given—and forgotten. After 
teaching English for fifteen years I feel that it can be 
taught more successfully without the aid of any formal 
ammar. The little that is necessary can be given 
incidentally. How little is necessary I shall explain 


presently. 


THE VALUE OF TEACHING GRAMMAR 


As an aid to teaching English the value of grammar 
is overrated. I have a collection of sentences by students 
and others, grammatically correct but either absurd or 
un-English. In a Japanese broadcast during the war, for 
instance, the announcer speaking from Batavia to 
Australia and New Zealand assured them that ‘from 
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listening to our honest broadcasts you can see that the 
truth lies with us.’ Grammatically the sentence is correct. 
A boy once wrote, ‘The delicate beauty of Delhi can be 
seen best while standing on the top of Qutab Minar.’ 
Even though it makes the beauty of Delhi stand on the 
Qutab Minar grammatically this sentence too is correct. 
Compared with this sort of correctness, so deadly dull, a 
good vigorous blunder would be a relief and delight. 

Too much attention to grammatical correctness is. also 
responsible for that bookish English, written as well as 
spoken, which is typical of the average Indian student. 
In cultivating this style he is abetted by the teacher who 
insists on grammatically complete sentences in answers to 
questions in class. When asked his name the student is 
not allowed to say ‘Khalid, Sir’ but ‘Sir, my name is 
Khalid.’ If asked ‘Got any matches?’ he is taught to say 
‘Yes Sir, I have got matches: you can have them,’ and 
not ‘Yes, here you are, Sir.’ In reply to “Will you shut 
the door?’ he is prompted to say ‘Yes, (or very well) I 
will shut the door’ instead of just ‘certainly.’ 


This practice not only makes conversation unreal but 
prevents that rapid give and take of dialogue which is 
essential to learn a language, and by diverting attention 
from the subject-matter to the form of speech makes the 
student prematurely self-conscious with all the attendant 
evils of this handicap. 

Here is a piece from a modern novel: 

‘Who is she?’ 

* ‘I don't know? 
‘Where does she live? 
‘I don’t know, 


‘You aren't an Encylopaedia, old boy, are you?’ 
‘No’ 


‘Where did you meet her?’ 


mm, 
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‘In the recruiting office.’ 

‘Does it mean you've joined up?’ 

‘Qf course: who wouldn't in this crisis? .. á 

In a typical grammar lesson this dialogue would be 
conducted as follows:— * 

‘Who is she?’ 

‘I do not know who she is.’ 

‘Where does she live?’ 

‘I do not know where she lives.’ 

‘You aren't an Encyclopaedia, old boy, are you?’ 

‘No, I am not an Encyclopaedia” (I don't think he would add 


‘And I am not an old boy, either.’) 


‘Where did you meet her?’ 

‘I met her in the recruiting office.’ 

‘Does it mean you've joined up?” 

‘Yes I have joined up. Every one must join up in this crisis.’ 

This tame and stilted way of conversation inculcated in 
early days becomes a habit too strong to be shaken off 
later. ‘The student may learn to write correct English 
put his language will never be instinct with life and it will 
never achieve anything, for it will never move anybody. 

The other virtue claimed for grammar is that it 
disciplines the mind, - If to grind at something which is 
of doubtful value, besides being dull, difficult and dis- 
agreeable is to acquire mental discipline grammar, should 
certainly have a place of -honour—and so should the 
eating of an indigestible and unpalatable pudding. _ I 
have yet to meet the student who does not regard grammar, 
as well as an unpalatable and indigestible pudding, as the 
he devil, in the person of a schoolmaster in 


invention of t } 
and, that of a matron in the other. N 


the one case, 


JNFLECTED LANGUAGES AS MODEL 


The teacher who has been brought up on the grammar 
of a classical or @ modern European language is naturally 


s 
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inclined to apply its rules and classifications in teaching 
English grammar. To its orgy of distinctions he pays 
undue homage, exaggerates their importance, when he 


comes across them in English and when he does not, 
unearths them from somewhere, 


has lost its inflection English h 


far removed from the intricate maze in which Latin, 
Sanskrit, French or German is still lost. While discussing 
grammar syllabus in an English Committee meeting 
recently I came up against ‘Strong and Week verbs.’ I 
know the distinction between them in Old English but 
was not quite clear about it in Modern English and so 
Sought for enlightenment from the president, an expert 
in Modern Languages.1 ‘Oh, I cannot tell you off-hand 
but the distinction is useful,’ he said. The grammar 
books in usé in the school said nothing about this distinc- 
tion but in Toller’s Outlines of the History of the English 
Language (1900), 1 found the following information: 
‘There is a little wilful group of about 200 verbs, 
each of which forms its past tense and past participle 
according to a fashion of its own, as do, did, done; 
See, saw, seen. These have been called by Grimm and 
cerfain other German philologists ‘Strong verbs’ for 
reasons satisfying the Teutonic mind—apparently 
because they are incorrigible—leaving the immense 
mass of English verbs as ‘Week verbs’. A few English 
grammarians have accepted this title and distinction 
though with many protests.’ 


little realizing that since it 
as carved a path for itself, 


” To insist on students learning this obsolete distinction 


1s to reverse the process of grammatical simplicity that has 
* There is no s; 


’ 
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gone on in English for centuries, besides, as it were collect- 
ing rubbish in the drawing-room which, by right, should 
be in the dustbin The English language has done away 
with many of its old distinctions and classifications for 
the same reasons that tadpoles lose their tails. But between 
the language and its grammar there is apparently a wide 
gap, which is held open by the zeal of grammarians and 
the ignorance or obstinacy of teachers of grammar. The 
English language is particularly responsive to ‘life; its 
grammar is not responsive even to the language. The 
language is constantly breaking new ground but gram- 
marians refuse to devise new rules to supersede old ones. 


_ Fosstts IN ENGLISH GRAMMAR 


To take a few more examples. Boys are still made to 
wrestle with the difficulties of the subjunctive, even 
though the Englishman has practically ceased to employ 
al form for it. Indicative is used when doubt is 
expressed and a simple tense easily conveys even a remote 
future condition, e.g, ‘If I went to Switzerland next year, 
I should certainly climb the Alps.’ While in England I 
was told that you could always smell a foreigner ¿when 
any one said ‘If I were you’ The Englishman” prefers 
twas.’ The older ‘If I be’ now tends to be replaced by 
‘If I am,’ and ‘If he were alive’ by ‘If he lived’ and so 
‘If he thinks his own judgment not sufficiently 
' for which Dr. Johnson was once taken 


a speci 


on. 
enlightened, etc., 


i tho know English only and are ignorant of the diffiz 
wie ON tt, which vary according to the nationality of the 
d their time endeavouring to instil the ancient and 

inciples derived from Latin grammar under the delusion 
obsolete. Prire explaining the structure of modern English—all they 
can produce is untold confusion and discouragement in the minds of 
their students and do untold harm to the cause whose greatness may 
be realized too late. J. H. Jagger—English in the Future. 


pupil, or who spen 


è 
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to task is now regarded correct. The dirge of the sub- 
junctive has been sung and to make any one study its 
various forms is to dig old graves. 

Nor is there any point in boys learning long lists of 
genders like: ` 


author authoress 
poet poetess 
singer songstress, etc. 


when it'`is no longer good form to use these feminines. 

It is not going to help his English in any way if a 
student knows that joy is abstract noun and water con- 
crete or material. His mind is only confused when he is 
further told that abstract nouns have no plural and in 
the course of his reading he comes across mercies, joys, 
fears and so on. This confusion is worse confounded as, 
in the next line, he is informed that abstract nouns become 
concrete when they are in the plural, for he can never 
get over the feeling (who can?) .that bread 
concrete than hopes. 


Sticklers for grammatical correctness condemn all 
Sentences ending with 


- Yet we all 
say, “Who's that for?’ and not ‘For whom is that?’ or ‘Who 
is he talking to? and not ‘To whom is he talking?’ 
Change the position of the final preposition in the follow- 
ing sentences and you at once make them inelegant and 
laboured:— 


is more 


This run-away marriage will give the whole town 
something to talk about. 
I asked him what he was laughing at. 
The distinction between shall and will as 
auxiliaries is often neglected 
English writers, 
engaged in a losi 


tense 
these days by standard 
For quite a long time ‘shall’ has been 
ng struggle for existence and ‘will’ has 
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often had to do-double duty. I wonder if today any one 
will be thought ill-advised if he shouted ‘I will be drowned,’ 
when he is, in fact, only tgo anxious to be rescued. Since 
all questions of grammar must be determined by the estab- 
lished facts of the language it is obvious that we shall 
soon have to bid good-bye to ‘shall’ as expressing simple 
future in the first person and harness ‘will’ to do its work. * 
Writers that we may well take as guides are already doing 
so. Ina letter to The Times a correspondent quotes the 
following examples of the use of ‘will’ where strictly or 
rather grammatically speaking, ‘shall’ should have been 
used:— 
Even I will never feel quite the same about a box 
of chocolates. (Priestley: English Journey). 
The legal action which we will be called upon 
to speak of. (Golding: The Five Silver Sisters). ’ 
PIL Never be Young Again (Title of a novel by 
Miss du Maurier). 

If this latitude is allowed to all, the Indian student will be 
spared the agony of cramming the many rules governing 
the use of ‘shall’ and ‘will’. Not that the rules help him 
much. He learns, for instance, that in the first person 
‘shall’ and in the second person ‘will’ imply simple future 
dinary sentence like “He will do it’ he finds 
re is expressed but also the man’s 
determination to act in the manner indicated. Again, ‘T 
shall be Prime Minister some day,’ besides conveying 
e future conveys a prediction; whereas in ’I shall be 
w' nothing more than the speaker's 
he office in the ordinary course of 


but in an or 
that not only simple futu 


simpl 
at the ofice tomorro 
intention to attend t 


events is meant. 
The fact of the matter is that ‘the distinction between 


shall and will has always passed beyond a technical rule of 
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grammar and been a matter of style. He who insists on 
a narrow iron rule or a metaphysical explanation will miss 
the nicety of language for ever, while it becomes delight- 
fully clear and satisfying to him who will simply steep 
himself in the best English usage, written or spoken, till 
he comes not to wrangle or dogmatize about it, but feel 
it? (Sweet: The Practical Study of Language). 

Writing to The Times’ Educational Supplement of May 
22, 1943, a schoolmaster quotes the following clause from 
the Burnham Report for Secondary Schools: ‘Time spent 
in industry after the age of 21....shall be counted as 
equivalent to teaching service,’ and complains that 
though grammatically shall is compulsive the L. E. H. 
interprets it as optional and almost always uses it to the 
disadvantage of the teacher. I wonder what the verdict 
of a court of law would be if this grammatical point was 
taken up legally! . 

One more example of how grammar has failed to take 
into account what grows up within the language is pro- 
vided by the rule that comparatives and superlatives of 
adjectives of two syllables may be formed by adding er 
and est, when in actual practice more and most are fast 
displacing them. We prefer more pretty to prettier, most 
ugly to ugliest, more humble to humbler and so on. 

' The nice distinction between gerund and present 
participle, the long lists of suffixes and prefixes, the drill 
in active voice and passive voice, the many classifications 
of the parts of speech, conjugation tables and the what- 
nots with which all grammar books abound have little 
practical value. 

A SIMPLIFIED SYLLABUS 


When I say this I mean not that all grammar is ‘an out- 
grown superstition, a fiction or a joke,’ but that the prac- 
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tical results obtained by giving lessons in traditional 
grammar bear no proportion to the time and labour 
besĉ®owed on such instruction, and that, a good deal of 
what is taught, even if understood by boys, is waste of 
time and energy. The present long and detailed course 
of grammar should be replaced by a simplified syllabus in 


which special emphasis is laid on points, at which the ~ 


structure of English differs from that of the Indian 
languages. These points have not yet been, to my know- 
ledge, sufficiently appreciated, even if they have been 
perceived, by Indian or English writers and teachers of 
grammar. 

The following syllabus is suggested tentatively. It is 
claimed for it that it covers the fundamental principles 
of the English language and that it will serve to bring 
into prominence the main points of difference between 
English and, Hindustani:— 

l]. Sentence. The order in which words occur. 
9, Parts of Speech. A brisk labelling of words in a 


sentence. 
. The Article. 


3 
4. Prepositions. 
5. Analysis of simple sentences into subject and pre- 


dicate, of complex and compound sentences into 


clauses. 
6. Direct and Indirect forms of speech. 


7. Usages. 


Four SAFEGUARDS 
‘ 


In teaching this syllabus four facts will have to be borne 
in mind. Firstly, the study of grammar should not begin 
until the student has acquired a working knowledge of 


the language. Every natural language was in use long 


` 
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before its grammar was compiled. All that is great in 
Sanskrit had been written when Panini appeared on the 
scene. The first English grammar was not written till ‘two 
centuries after Chaucer. Before a student proceeds to 
examine a language he too must acquire ‘the necessary 
experience of it as a system, as a going concern.’ He 
must be acquainted with its life before he can study its 
anatomy. Postponed to a comparatively later stage in 
school life the study of grammar will easily do without 
many of those definitions and rules which are so many 
bugbears to the student. With a little guidance he will 
be able to educe them for himself. He will, for instance, 
easily come to know that certain verbs make past tense 
by the addition of d or ed by having come across a large 
number of them. In this way the study of grammar will 
become interesting and living. 

Secondly, grammar should never form the®sole subject 
of a full period. That a grammar lesson may not be 
considered an oppression and an abomination, points of 
grammar should arise naturally out of the composition 
lesson. This device besides sugar-coating grammar and 
thus overcoming boys’ antagonism towards it will secure 
their co-operation, and ensure interest and response, 

Thirdly, teachers should never face boys with gram- 
matically incorrect sentences for them to correct. My 
experience shows that this practice does more harm than 
good. By digging ditches for them to wade in, you make 
the difficult more difficult, instead of making it easy. 
There is no point in their correcting hypothetical errors, 
which they might not eyer make. ‘This, however, does not 
mean that a boy should not correct the mistakes of other 


boys. 


at 
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Fourthly, no opportunity should be missed to stress 
those points at which the highly inflected vernaculars of 
India differ from English. In a Hindustani sentence, for 
instance, words do not appear in the same order as in 
English, or for that matter, in any order; we have no 
indirect form of speech, nor can a word in Hindustani 
cross from one part of speech to another without changing 


its form. 


AN EXAMINATION OF THE SYLLABUS 


Various other points of grammar and idiom notoriously 
dangerous to Indian students will present themselves if we 
consider the above system in some detail. 

1. Sentence.—The disappearance of inflections has made 
the order of words in a sentence of English of supreme 
importance. „In an inflected language words may be 
arranged anyhow. Inflections make their meaning clear. 
‘Will you come home tomorrow?’ may be written in 
Hindustani in five different ways without any change in 
its meaning. But ‘Come home you will tomorrow,’ even 
when read with an interrogative intonation and in spite 
of ‘will’ conveys an altogether different meanirfg froni that 
of the original question. In English, generally speaking, 
the word-order is well-defined. Alter it and you at once 
change the sense or function of words and the meaning 
of the sentence. An adjective, for instance, usually pre- 
cedes the noun it qualifies, e.g., ‘He knocked a silly man.’ 
If we rewrite this sentence as ‘He knocked a man silly, 


‘silly’ changes both its function as well as sense and the 


meaning of the sentence alters too. 
The importance of this word-order (viz, subject, 
verb, object, extension) must be brought home to Indian 
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students, at the same time acquainting them with such 
exceptions as ‘It rains’, ‘There was once a king’, ‘Zt is 
strange how soon he was drowned’, etc. è 

2. Parts of Speech. In teaching how to identify the 
parts of speech the variable function of words, which is 
one of the fundamental characteristics of English, must be 
stressed. It is very confusing to the Indian student when 
nouns like cigar, corn, cricket, wizard, Kulu, Quetta, Oxford 
become adjectives in cigar ash, corn market, cricket match, 
a wizard week in glorious Kashmir (advertisement in 
The Statesman), Kulu apples, Quetta peaches, Oxford 
marmalade, or when arm, bridge, mob, etc., become verbs 
in to arm a country, to bridge a gulf, to mob a person, or 
when adjectives like brave, fair, round become nouns in 
None but the brave deserves the fair, or He went for a 
round. Literary capital is being made of the flexibility 
of the language and even such expressions as England team, 
British Navy Officers are becoming increasingly common. 
A leader of The Statesman during the war had ‘The Allies 
are unwilling to wait until the Italy fruit ripens by itself.’ 

Some nouns like use and grease are differently pro- 
nounced as verbs, others like rebel, object, increase, pro- 
ceeds present, invalid, record, protest have their accent 
shifted. It is far more profitable to explain these things 
to students than worry them with the different classifica- 
tion of nouns, verbs, adjective and so on. 

3. The Article. Hindustani has no corresponding 
equivalents for a, an, the and the article is the despair of 
the Indian student. The other day, I was asked by a 
boy why the is used before ‘monsoon’ and not before 
‘spring’, ‘summer’, ‘autumn’ or ‘winter’, For a moment 
the question floored me. The grammar book gave no 
help at once but its omission to mention this peculiarly 
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tropical season along with the four English seasons led me 
to hazard the explanation that ‘spring’, ‘summer’, etc. 
havé been so often personified by English poets that they 
can be used without the definite article and treated as 
persons. The Indian rainy season has not been so per- 
sonified in English literature and therefore we must speak 
of the monsoon, e.g. ‘Spring comes back and summer and 
the monsoon but not the copper pice.’ (The Statesman, 
Aug. 14, 1943.) 

Considerable practice is necessary before skill in the 
use of the article is acquired. So is knowledge of the 
rules, but it is more important that boys should under- 
stand clearly what exactly is meant by ‘a word used in a 
general sense’ or having ‘an indefinite quality’ as in the 
following sentences: Water is necessary to life; In life 
iron is more useful than gold. Compare: The iron that 
Bengal exports... The difference in the pronun- 
ciation of the before a consonant, as in the pen, and 
before a vowel, as the aeroplane, and the difference 
between ‘He goes to school’ and ‘He goes to the school’ 
(with my son’s lunch) as well as such idioms as ‘the sooner, 
the better’ ‘the more, the merrier’ and exceptions like the 
use of a before ‘usual’ ‘one’ ‘European’, ‘unique’ etc., 
should also be made known to them. t 

4. Prepositions. Prepositions deserve special treat- 
ment. Their incorrect use is a widespread failing with 
Indian students and there are no equivalents in Hindustani 
for the innumerable phrases with which prepositions have, 
enriched the English language. To translate ‘at’ exactly 
in all the following phrases is impossible: at all costs, at a 
moment’s notice, at my request, at eight o'clock, at a 


dinner party. 
14 
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Many words are followed by particular prepositions but 
nothing is to be gained by boys learning them by heart. 
They will get to know them,as they go along, as ‘they 
absorb the atmosphere of the language. But what might 
be impressed on them is that it is a serious mistake to 
use the wrong preposition and that its omission or 
insertion usually implies a difference in meaning, e.g. 
He called me names. His behaviour calls for punish- 
ment. I shall call on him and demand an apology. 
Or, they could not make anything of the order. They 
made over the building to the Police. They have not 
made up their quarrel. 

5. Analysis. Ability to analyse a sentence into its com- 
ponent parts is very useful in understanding the long and 
involved constructions that we sometimes come across in 
poetry. It is better for boys to construct their own sen- 
tences for practice in analysis. This will acquaint them 
with the converse process of grammatical synthesis as well, 
and enable them to construct all the common type of sen- 
tences and thus introduce structural variety in their essays. 

All that is necessary in analysis is that boys should be 
able, to establish the relation of a chief word or a phrase 
or a whole clause to the rest of the sentence. There is 
nothing to be gained by going into those details or techni- 
calities which are in place only in inflected languages like 
Sanskrit and Latin. 

6. Direct and Indirect Speech. The distinction between 
direct and indirect forms of speech does not exist in Hin- 
dustani. Us ne kaha ki men tumahari parwah nahin karta 
is correct and good Hindustani. But its literal English 
translation: ‘He said that I do not care for you’ would 
mean that the person, whose words are reported, declared 
that the writer of the sentence did not care for its reader! 
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Quite a large number of good essays are spoilt by follow- 
ing this Indian idiom. 

3 F : Ran z 

| Av interesting way to teach direct and indirect speech 
is to tell boys a simple story: in the present tense. They 

e should then retell it in th® past. If originally it is in the 
third person they can retell it in the first and vice versa. 
The formula can be varied by acting the story, each boy 
talking in the first person. The next day the story can 
be written in a letter to a friend and so on. But care 
should be taken not to work a story threadbare, for it is 
the interest of the story that is being exploited for the 
benefit of grammar. As soon as this interest flags another 
story must be found. 

7. Usage. Constant practice in usage is by far the 
most important weapon in the armoury of a teacher of 
English, for usage is language itself. The centre of gravity 
must shift to it from grammar. Below are a few of the 
mistakes that many of my students, well-versed in gram- 
matical rules, have made from time to time:— 

ʻA wife of yours’. Probably on the analogy of ‘A book 

I am sure the writer had no intention of refer- 


of yours’. 
ring to me as a polygamist. A 
ʻA Shakespeare’s play’ instead of ‘a play of Shakespeare’s’, 
I ascribe the mistake to literal translation from Hindustani, 
‘You must be knowing him’ instead of ‘You must know 
him’. i 
‘I need an hour for doing this’, instead of ‘to do this’. 
‘I shall come to your house to meet you’, instead of ‘to 
see you’, because of literal translation from Hindustani. e 
‘Out of the door’ instead of ‘out of doors’. 
‘The livelong week’ on the analogy of ‘the livelong day’. 
‘My family members’ instead of ‘members of my family’. 
‘Ask’ instead of ‘tell’, e.g. ‘Ask the boys to shut up’, 
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‘Due to’ instead of ‘owing to’. 

‘Gentleman’ and ‘lady’ instead of ‘man’ and ‘woman’. 

‘The house of the brother of my friend’ instead of ‘the 
house of my friend’s brother’. This is because the double 
mode of expressing the genetive, peculiar to English, does 
not exist in Hindustani. 

‘I certainly wrote the essay’ instead of ‘I did write the 
essay’. The stressed auxiliary carrying emphasis is not 
found in Hindustani. 

‘Half pants’ for ‘a pair of shorts’, probably, on the 
analogy of ‘half sleeves’. 

‘Too’ instead of ‘very’ e.g., ‘He is too learned’, 

‘Female’ instead of ‘woman’ or ‘girl’. 

‘Take an examination’ instead of ‘Give an examination’ 
and vice versa, because of literal translation from 
Hindustani. 

‘With a wonderful speed’ instead of ‘with wonderful 
speed’, because grammar says that a noun should be pre- 
ceded by an article. 

‘Keep it there’ instead of ‘put it there’, again because 
of the vernacular equivalent, e.g., ‘I kept the book on the 
table and it is not there now’. 

‘Young ‘age’ instead of ‘youth’ as an opposite to ‘old 
age’. 

‘Destined place’ instead of ‘destination’. 

Such brier-patches of the English language have not 
been foreseen by any grammarian that I know of. The 
only way to ensure that boys avoid them is to catch them 
-young and soak them in the correct usage so that they eat 
it, sleep it and dream it. For it is usage and not grammar, 
that is the mistress of a language. By giving vogue and 
sanctity to even ungrammatical expressions such as, Zt is 
me, these kind of sufferings, those set of books, under any 
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circumstances, usage mines the very ground on which 
grammar stands.? 

Regular practice in correct usage is bound to impress 
proper habits of speech apd writing. Usage has a forma- 
tive power and the indirect instruction that it imparts 
will, in the end, provide students with the ‘unerring 
language-sense, which we all possess in the mother tongue, 
which transcends all rules of grammar, and is the only sure 
guide in the use of language’.* When a person can say 
with confidence, ‘This does not sound correct’ he has no 
need of any grammar. 

There is nothing new in my contention that we learn 
the correct use of a language better by direct and intimate 
association with it than by acquainting ourselves with its 
rules. In principle this has always been conceded. Gold- 
smith thought, ‘Rules will never make a work or discourse 
eloquent’. Blair (1783) admitted that ‘no grammatical 
rules have sufficient authority to control the firm and 
established usage of language. Established custom in 
speaking and writing is the standard to which we must 
resort for determining every controverted point in language 
According to Johnson ‘nothing but the general 
practice of good writers and good speakers can establish 
one form of speech in preference to another’. Priestley 
s Addison, Swift, Richardson, Prior and Smollet in 
d complains against arbitrary and 
which go against the established 


and style.’ 


quote 
support of ‘it is me’ an 
artificial rules of grammar 
custom of speaking and writing. 

o 


acts is at war with the logic of grammar, 


1When the logic of f ar W 
pedantry which in most languages sacrifices 


English is free from the 
the former to the latter. 
Jesperson—Grow' 

2The New Teaching. 


th & Structure of the English Language. 
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The approach to language study through its idiom will 
enable us to scrap with immunity all that grammatical 
apparatus which I have left owt of my syllabus. Whatever 
good there is in it will accrue directly from the knowledge 
of the language. 


CORRECTION OF WRITTEN Work? 


Finally, a word about corrections. So far as possible 
boys’ written work should be corrected in class in their 
‘presence. When corrected out of school, mistakes should 
be explained and discussed in class. I find that it is 
more helpful to call students’ attention to one type of 
mistakes at one time rather than point them all out every 
time. Of course flagrant mistakes of any kind should 
always be marked. Some teachers delight in fault find- 
ing and mark more mistakes than actually there are, 
like Sir Roger de Coverley, who, once killed more foxes 
than were known to be in the country and confided to 
the ‘Spectator’ that he paid collectors to introduce and 
liberate the animals surreptitiously, in order that they 
might be hunted down. The pleasure, be it noted, is 
not in the elimination of foxes (or of grammatical mis- 
takes)"but in the hunting of them. 

No true Shikari would like to emulate Sir Roger and 
it is a perverse and ill-equipped teacher who takes delight 
in finding mistakes for their own sake. To quote 
Jesperson: 

‘Those teachers who know least of the age, origin and 
‘development of the rules they follow, are generally the 
most apt to think that whatsoever is more than these 
cometh of evil, while he who has patiently studied the 
history of the past and trained himself to hear the lin- 


1This subject is treated in detail in Chapter XV. 
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guistic grass grow in the present age will generally be 
more inclined to sce in the process of human speech a 
wise, natural selection, through which while nearly all in- 
novations of questionable Value disappear pretty soon, the 
fittest survive and make *human speech ever more varied 
and flexible and yet ever more easy and convenient to 


the speakers.’ 
This is another argument for a teacher to be an expert 


in the subject he teaches. 


Chapter XIII 
THE TEACHING OF ESSAY WRITING 


I have read a new book; not a reprint, not a reflection of any 


other book, but a new book. 
Charlotte Bronte on Lewis's ‘Ranthrope’. 


O blind and wanting wit to choose who house the chaff and burn 


the grain. 
William Watson. 


Tue OBJECTIVE METHOD 
It was by accident that I made the following.experiment. 
In one of the schools where I taught for a while, a col- 
league was away for a fortnight to get married and I 
had to take one of his classes in English. It was the 
first section of the sixth class and was due to take the 
School Certificate in about a year. It consisted of ten 
boys, three of whom were English. Of the rest, who were 
all Indians, two had English mothers and had spoken 
English from the beginning. The other five had been 
bilingual from childhood and their English was not far 


1 Growth & Structure of the English Language. 
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behind that of the rest. In other words it was a special 
class of boys particularly good at English. 


Their first home work that J had to correct had been 
set by their master. It was an essay on the School Bath. 
I reproduce below the best effoft: 


Our school has a very good bath. It is closed. A closed bath is 
better than an open bath for no dust or leaves can get in. Its floor 
is sloping and the depth is graduated, being three feet at the shallow 
end and ten feet at the deep end. There are dressing rooms on the 
right-hand side and showers on the left. There are many diving 
boards at different heights. There is one spring board also. The 
bath is equipped with a filtration plant which was fixed by 
Messrs. Candy & Co., of Bombay. 

Before you bathe you take a shower and then either dive or plunge 
or simply jump in. Then you swim, There are many ways of 
swimming. You can do the free style, or the breast-stroke or the 
back-stroke or just crawl. There are many kinds of dives also—the 
swallow, the backward, the forward, the screw, the somersault, the 
isander and so on, 


The water smells of chlorine; we are lucky to have such a wonder- 
ful bath. 


The other essays were not so straightforward as this 
but they were all in the same key. Both the contents 
and the language were so uniformly unexciting (except 
for a solitary instance of sarcasm, unconscious perhaps, 
in the last sentence quoted above), the tempo so un- 
varyingly slow, the individual idiosyncrasies that distin- 
guish one person from another so completely absent that 
unworthily I suspected the class of conspiracy to treat 
their teacher to something excruciatingly boring. But as 
I turned back the pages of their exercise books I found 
that they had all had a common skeleton round which 


the ten essays had been built. The skeleton ran as 
follows: 
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1, Description: Closed better then open, why? 
Sloping floor, graduated depth, dressing rooms, 
showers, diving, boards, spring board, fountain, 
glass ceiling. 

2. Equipment: Filtration plant, Candy & Co., 
(Bombay), chlorination, copper sulphate, 
layers of sand. 

8. Divinc: Jump, plunge, dive, plain header, 
swallow, screw, somersaults, fancy, isander, 
etc. 

4. Swrminc: Free style, breast-stroke, back-stroke, 
crawl, etc. 

5. Concruston: We are lucky to have such a bath. 

On inquiry I found that it was a regular practice with 
their teacher to provide on the black-board for all com- 
position exercises a sketch similar to the one given above. 
The boys took it down and the more closely they adhered 
to it in their essays the more credit they got. The result 
of this rigid subservience to a given pattern was that their 
essays were bald, mechanical, and hide-bound, containing 
no thought, no originality, no imagination. Though some 
of them were’ written in correct English and were well 
arranged, they all lacked the human, the personat touch. 
There was no intimate appeal in any one of them. They 
had no soul. They were the work of so many robots and 
not human beings. 

I felt that the boys could certainly do better than that, 
for they were an intelligent lot and their English excellent. 
For their next home work, therefore, I told them to writé 
again on the School Bath, and write what they liked. 
At once there came a volley of questions: ‘Could they 
write what they did in the bath the other day?’ I said- 
‘Yes, anything’, and there was a spontaneous whoop of 
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satisfaction and much rubbing of hands as if to say, ‘Now 
you shall have some stuff to read sir.’ 

And so I had. Every boy yevealed anew the School 
Bath to me, every boy became a discoverer for himself. 
All the ten essays were fresh, personal and inventive. They 
contained description, humour, wit, bold juxtaposition of 
colours, vivid metaphors and apt similes. There was 
ample evidence that the boys had ideas, had struggled with 
words to express them and in the end expressed them to 
their satisfaction. There were, here and there, imaginative 
flights and efforts at originality. In short, instead of ten 
lifeless, stereotyped descriptions I was treated to ten per- 
sonalities, alive and interesting. All the essays carried with 
them the native savour of life itself. I transcribe below 
the major portion of one of these: 


Yesterday was our turn to bathe. The bath was sleeping soundly 
when we entered it. There was no motion, no sound. I was the 
first to jump in. I cannot yet dive. The water slipped over my 
shoulders covering all my body. The cold water wounded me. I 
started to swim vigorously. It was a great joy to be in the water’s 
sharp clasp. Gradually its harshness disappeared and it caressed me 
gently in my swift motions, wrapping me round like a cloak. 

Then came in the other boys. Some dived in all'sorts of manner, 
others jumped in, splashing and kicking the water round them. The 
bath was no longer asleep nor a greenish-blue slab of glass, but a 
huge monster wide awake and agitated, even angry, breathing hard 
and fast and foaming at the mouth. A 

Some boys hummed tuneless tunes, others chatted or laughed or 
splashed the water about. By now I thought I had my first round 
and sat at the bank, kicking the water with my feet. Looking down 
= saw the white floor of the bath shimmering in the sunlight that 
came through the glass roof and went right through the bluish depth 
of the water. 

The water from the fountain fell in a soft lisping speech, collected 
itself in the basin below and then with a loud gurgling noise down 
it went into the bath. 


a T 
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The italics are mine. The student got at these words 
after a certain amount of thought and effort. Before he 
wrote harshness he had written chill and bitterness and 
struck them out as unsatisfactory. He reached caressed 
through kissed and pattéd, and shimmering through shin- 
ing. For agitated he had first written disturbed and for 
kicking, splashing. In the last instance he must have 
realized that he had used splash twice already in the same 
paragraph. The thinking that this selection of words 
involves is in itself a useful exercise, of which you deprive 
the student as soon as you provide him with a vocabulary. 
It is obvious that the boy felt that the so-called synonyms 
(e.g. pat, kiss, caress or disturbed, agitated, or shine, 
shimmer) did not mean the same thing and that only one 
of them could express the exact shade of his meaning. 

Left to himself the boy had recalled to his mind the last 
time he went to the bath and expressed his impressions as 
vividly as he could. They mostly take the form of sug- 
gestive pictures, e.g. the bath was sleeping; the water lay 
like a huge slab of glass; it was like a huge monster 
wide-awake and agitated, even angry, breathing hard and 
fast and foanting at the mouth; the white floor of the bath 
was shimmering in the sunlight, etc. Such “pens pictures 
arrest and capture the imagination of the reader and are 
evidence of observation on the part of the writer. The 
pictures are not photographic. They are not meant to 
be. The writer has taken suggestions from the things he 
saw in the bath and then made his own pictures, glorifying 
them by the light of his own imagination. The poets 
who describe Nature most minutely and faithfully -are 
not usually the great poets. The youthful Shakespeare 
who wrote poems with minute and exact descriptions was 
not a great poet as the youthful Marlowe was. An artist 
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is not an instrument of scientific observation but of human 
emotions. 

But to come back to the essays quoted above. Instead 
of the vague, woolly and abstract generalizations of the 
first essay we have in the second concrete expressions. 
‘Wrapping me round like a cloak’ is an excellent example 
of how to say a thing concretely. “The cold water wounded 
me’; ‘it caressed me gently’ are concrete metaphors with a 
sense of poetry in them. Then there is colour as well as 
sound, so that you can visualize the bath and hear its 
noises. You can easily see the greenish-blue water sleep- 
ing and looking like a_slab of glass and then suddenly 
being transformed into a huge monster with white foam at 
the mouth, agitated and angry. You see the white floor 
shimmering in the sunlight and listen to the lisping speech 
of the fountain, the hum of tuneless tunes intermingled 
with the splash of water and the laughter of boys. There 
is no mention of the filtration plant though the fountain 
Suggests it; there is no inane reference to the advantages 
that closed baths have over open baths, though the men- 
tion of the glass ceiling hints that this one is closed; no 
wordsshave been wasted on such trite details as the sloping 
floor or the graduated depth, or the various kinds of 
dives or strokes which the boy does not yet understand. 
Instead we have imagination and originality in the use 
of words and novelty in their metaphorical value and 
above all we have the writer’s own feelings. The whole 
essay is subjective, and the two statements that the water 
wounded him in the beginning and then caressed him 
when he was warmed up are particularly so, for all this 
time the water remained at more or less the same tempera- 
ture. : 
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WHarT Is AN Essay? 


This leads me to the most important question: What is 
an°essay? An essay is an, affirmation of the writer's per- 
sonality. ‘The common saying that personal experience 
is the basis of all real literature applies to it and its verse 
analogue the lyric, more than to any other branch of lite- 
rature.’ Consider the following sentences: 

l. The tower is very high. 

2. The tower is one thousand feet high. 

The first sentence is English, the second whatever it 
might be is not English. The first is a subjective state- 
ment; it expresses the feeling of a person. The second is 
an objective statement, the estinte of, say, an engineer. 
The one belongs to the realm of emotions and therefore 
to that of the essay; the other belongs to the realm of 
figures and therefore to that of the P.W.D. 


Tue PART To BE PLAYED BY THE TEACHER 


No two men say the same thing in the same way nor do. 
they look upon it in the same way. Toa thirsty man an 
orange is a drink, to one who is hungry it is food, to the 
medically-minded it contains nothing but certain xitamins, 
to a painter its appeal lies mainly in its colours, and to 
one travelling in a railway carriage, in which children have 
been eating it, it is a very messy thing. Similarly a school 
bath has one kind of fascination for the beginner and 
another for the expert. Some go to it with enthusiasm, 
others unwillingly. Some are thrilled by 
swift motion in water, others bored. Some eat their hearts 
out to be able to dive really well, others enjoy performing 
all sorts of fancy dives with the greatest ease. And so 
on. It is these feelings that a writer 


the ecstasy of 


should bring out in 
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his essay and not simply give us facts or information. The 
railway time-table and the school almanac do that admir- 
ably. An essay is recognized by the personality it reveals, 
and the greater the personality the better the essay. Pepys’ 
Diary, which is really a series of essays, not only paints a 
vividly realistic picture of a past age but also a psycho- 
logical portrait of himself. Montaigne claims for his essays 
that they are ‘co-substantial’ with himself and his emotions. 
That being so, a teacher may, if he thinks it necessary, stir 
the waves of his pupils’ emotions but he must not super- 
impose his own on them—that is, if he has any. He may 
elicit what is within the pupil but not lay anything on him 
from without. For this®purpose a discussion in the class 
may be found useful, provided it is clearly understood 
that pupils do all the thinking and talking and the teacher 
only guides; they and not he should play the game, his 
role being only that of a referee. Even when he gets an 
unsatisfactory answer he should not criticize it but let 
the other students do so. He may ask interesting and 
provocative questions and thus adduce a lot of informa- 
tion, but under no circumstances should he offer hints 
or write a sketch or vocabulary on the black-board. A 
pupil who lias something personal to say will seldom fail 
to find a really personal way to say it. Each child is an 
artist in words. Let him use them as he likes. Let him 
mix his pigments as he thinks fit. His instinct is surer 
than that of the adult. And even if it is not, let him 
make mistakes. Let him learn to write as he learnt to 
walk. He will stumble, feel awkward, hesitate, experi- 
ment, but in the end he will achieve expression as he 
attains the command of the divine rhythm and poise in 
which he asserts his supreme human privilege. In any 


case his imagination is richer than that of the adult. Let 
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the adult beware of putting any limitations on it. To 
stultify this gift is criminal. Yet thousands of teachers 
an@ writers of composition books are daily committing this 
crime and not one to my "knowledge has so far been pro- 
secuted. Not only do they provide ideas, vocabularies 
and skeletons but also dictate or transcribe on the black- 
board complete essays. Thus they kill originality as well 
as imagination. Woe to the poor pupil who has both 
and defies the teacher by going beyond the limits set by 
him! This kind of servility to a given pattern can only 
make for ossification, for petrifaction and all the other 
milestones on the road to death. 


Two MORE EXPERIMENTS 


Heartened by ‘The School Bath’ experiment I got the 
boys to re-write two more essays—one on Diwali and the 
other on an Indian village. Both these confirmed the 
conclusion to which I had been led by the first experi- 
ment. From the general the boys came to the particular, 
from the vague to the definite. Instead of saying what 
the Hindus do on the Diwali night they wrote what they 
did. One said: ‘Pouring oil into lamps was æ mess busi- 
ness, it soiled my clothes and earned me the curses of the 
Dame—God bless her!’ Another wrote: ‘We hung a row 
of fairy paper lanterns all along the eaves of the verandahs 
and the lights glowed rose, blue, green and white.’ In 
their descriptions of the fireworks—the best part of their 
essays—the following sentences occurred: ‘A rocket shot 
up with a swift hiss and broke at a great height into a 
blaze of colours. . . . Something was a complete failure, 
it spat twice, threw a thin spark or so and went 
out. . . . Things went off in the air such a soft explo- 
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sion and blossomed in a great many blazing drops that 
came down slowly like so many petals’. And so on. Des- 
cribing the village to which they had been for a picnic they 
said: ‘The mango groves lodmed as great featureless 
blotches on the landscape. Their green leaves looked 
black in the fading light. The red fires of the farmers 
twinkled between the trunks of trees. The village was a 
huddled cluster of mud houses roofed with ragged thatch 
and plumed with the smoke that rose through them. 
. The women of the village with earthen pitchers 

balanced on their heads were seen passing in different direc- 
tions. . . . I was thirsty and drank eagerly the water 
which splashed from the brass lota into my cupped hands.’ 

Before such flashing lights their first attempts paled, 
monotonous and lifeless as they were, without any refer- 
ence to what they did or felt. When my colleague re- 
turned with his bride I made a wedding present of these 
essays to him. Uncharitable, you will say. But he was 
grateful. His only protest was that the essays written for 
him had fewer spelling and other mistakes and therefore 
were easier to correct! Later he confessed that he had 
not known any other method of teaching. essay writing 
than ‘his own. A scientist and an excellent teacher of 
biology, he had taken-to teaching English and instructed 
his students to write essays as they wrote their laboratory 
notes. But scientific descriptions are objective and essays 
subjective. To a scientist 

A primrose by a river’s brim 
a A yellow primrose is to him, 
And it is nothing more. 

To a poet, on the other hand, ‘the meanest flower that 
blows can give thoughts that do often lie too deep for 
tears’. 
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Tue Am or Essay WRITING 


Essay writing is meant to train boys to think and to be 
able*to express themselves., To provide them with both 
thoughts and words and ask them to trade in them is to 
train them to listen to and depend on the voice of a book 
or a teacher for ever, like Ibsen’s Peer Gynt to the voice of 
the Boyg. How often one hears as soon as an essay is set 
for home work ‘Please sir, give a few hints’, In the per- 
forming of a scientific experiment hints are probably neces- 
sary, and its description may be divided into Apparatus, 
Method, Observations and Conclusion: But in an essay 
constant stimulation from without is a source of bondage; 
thoughts must spring from within, out of a well of inner 
emotions which none may command. Nor can you pigeon- 
hole an essay in apple-pie order, as you can the description 
of a laboratory experiment. The time-honoured practice 
of dividing an essay into a neatly phrased Introduction, a 
neatly paragraphed Body, with secondly, fourthly and 
lastly, and a machine-made Summing-up rounded off with 
the inevitable quotations is gone by the board. An essay 
may now begin anywhere, stray into any by-lanes and 
arrive at any destination so long as it maintains unity of 
impression and is complete within its own framework. 
That even a laboratory experiment can be thus treated is 
proved by the following attempt of one of my Intermediate 
students from another institution: 

The apparatus was set before me. My thoughts were truant. I 
thought about and observed all earthly things but the experiment, 
My neighbour had a broad chest. I began to appreciate it. This, 
took me to his braces (he had taken off his coat). I began to think 
about braces, the creaking noise they make when new, the advantages 
they have over the belt. This, in a flash, gave me the definition of 
-‘responsibility—that which is felt by one brace button at the back 
when the other comes off. Thence I passed to the fact that there is 
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no singular for ‘braces’ in grammar and from ‘singular’ to the 
exceedingly small number of braces one requires during one’s lifetime. 

While my mind thus wandered my work was at a standstill, The 
science master came along and said’confidentially: ‘Observe, my boy, 
observe. Observation is the pivot on which the door of science 
revolves’. My mind was again off at a tangent. A new avenue 
was opened. On what does the door of literary work revolve? I 
asked. How does Dickens know his London, Hardy his Wessex, 
Philpotts his Dartmoor, George Eliot her class of Midlands? How 
do Sherlock Holmes and Peter Wimseys unearth crime? And I 
came to the conclusion that their power of observation was keener 
than that of scientists. How from the most unpromising clues—the 
scratch of a nail on the country road, the minute particle of bran 
‘found in the seam of a bootsole, the dust collected under a man’s 
nails, a partly eaten apple, a fragment of a button and a hundred 
other equally microscopic clues they have unravelled crimes! And 
I thought that this observation of ours is tame and useless for it 
leads to nothing but what has been discovered before a thousand 
times, and I shook my head. The pipette that I was holding in my 
mouth to draw 20 c.c. of water from a beaker ran right up to my 
throat, the beaker rolled down and was smashed and the water made 
a slop on the table. I grew hot and bothered, hurriedly shuffled the 
glass pieces under the table and wiped off the water. Well escaped! 
The science master had not seen (I almost said, observed) anything! 
I loéked around. He was coming along saying to each boy ‘Observe 
and record’, and I happily observed his legs carry him away from 
me and recorded a relief in my heart. 


This essay differs from the usual laboratory note-book 
description by being subjective. Instead of being stiff and 
formal it has the twin qualities of intimacy and flexibility. 
The mirror that is held up to the reader is of the per- 
sonality of the writer. The language rises and falls with 
the subject. It is grave where the subject is serious, and, 
where the subject is light, is not afraid of what Stevenson 
called ‘a little judicious levity’. 
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CONCLUSION 


The conclusion therefore is that whatever his range of 
expeřience and personal power the student should be 
encouraged to write in an essay what he has lived, seen, 
thought, felt and known for himself. No doubt Bacon’s 
essays are not personal. But all medieval literature—and 
Bacon is medieval in many ways—is impersonal. ‘The 
emergence of the individual from the mass is a relatively 
late result of advancing social life. . . . In the movement 
of civilization the personal character comes to stand out 
more and more distinctly from the general crowd.’ All 
modern essayists are personal; they follow the tradition of 
Montaigne, Addison and Lamb and not that of Bacon. 

To this conclusion I may add a corollary, which perhaps 
some day I shall propound in another book, that a school- 
master should teach only the subject or subjects which he 
knows thoroughly and for which he feels enthusiasm and 
not allow himself to be treated as a mere pawn on the 
chessboard of the time-table. There is only one kind of 
wisdom which has any academic value in a school and 
that is the knowledge of one’s own limitations. 


ye M. Posnett, Comparative Literature, Manchester University 
ress. 


Chapter XIV 
READING, INTENSIVE & EXTENSIVE ” 


@ 
Polonius: What do you read, my Lord? . 
Hamlet: Words, words,* words, 
Hamlet, II, ii. 
If a man does not spend at least as much time in actively and 
definitely thinking about what he has read as he has spent in reading, 
he is simply insulting his author. 
Arnold Bennett. 
He is lucky who has the golden key which will unlock 


the brave new world of books, who does not merely read 
words but comes into intimate contact with living persona- 
lities and feels their creative influence, he who communes 
with master minds and catches the glow of their enthusiasm 
which may become the inspiration of his life to broaden, 
deepen and enhance it. 

The Curse of Intensive Reading—I have often wondered 
why I was shut out from this world for quite a 
long time during my student life and why the majority of 
Indian students remain shut out from it throughout their 
lives, why to many reading always remains all earth, why 
they cannot bring out of it the miracle of «joy, of mystery, 
of messagé, the miracle of a flower—all colour and frag- 
rance. The only answer I can find is that for almost all 
the examinations we take there are set text-books which 
are easily mastered with the help of class notes or bazar 
cribs; therefore boys do not feel the need for reading for 
reading’s sake and teachers do not care to stir them. The 

-set books are read intensively, that is, they are torn to 
pieces, parsed, analysed, every word explained, for every 
idiom an equivalent given, every paragraph or stanza 
paraphrased and labelled with a heading and every 
chapter or poem summarized. 
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The arguments given in support of this kind of study 
are various: that it increases the vocabulary of boys; it 
teaches them grammar; it, improves their expression by 
acquainting them with new idioms and so on. But a little 
reflection will show how txaggerated these claims are. In 
actual practice intensive reading achieves next to nothing. 
I have yet to come across the boy who uses correctly, let 
alone effectively, in his own essays, new words that he has 
recently added to his word-list, or the boy who can speak 
and write correct English simply because he has been 
analysing grammatical subtleties of the books he has read. 
On the other hand every day I meet boys who turn -a 
passage of direct form of speech into indirect almost 
perfectly in a grammar lesson but make a complete hash 
of these forms of speech in their own written work. As 
for idioms those who are bold enough to use them invari- 
ably give the impression of a Derby winner making shift 
with a coal cart, ‘the piece that is put in agreeth not with 
the old’. 


The fact of the matter is that intensive study is of very 
limited utility in the formation of a working vocabulary 
or the learning of correct English or the under- 
standing of the genius of the language. By a Working 
vocabulary I mean the number of words that one has at 
call, in other words, reproducible vocabulary. This 
vocabulary is different from the other vocabulary which 
we only understand but cannot use. We may call it 
comprehensible vocabulary. It is to this second vocabulary 
that a new word is added, if it is not altogether forgotten.” 
But before it can become one’s own it must be absorbed 
in the first vocabulary, viz., the reproducible. For that it is 
necessary that we should know its various shades of 
meaning, meet it frequently in association with other 
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words; this means that we must come across it a number 
- of times in different books. Just seeing it once or twice 
and writing down its dictionary meaning in a notefpook 
is not enough. Nor is a drill in its various uses of any 
avail. Without reference to the context such an exercise 
would be artificial; the word would be no more fit to be 
introduced into our speech or writing than an articulated 
skeleton from an anatomical museum to an audience. 
Words are like men. You cannot know them really well 
on the first or second meeting no matter how ‘intensive’. 
It is the words read or heard frequently in different asso- 
ciations with other words and in vital touch with human 
thought and human interest that will gain a foothold 
in our minds. Memory of language is by association; the 
more association we have of a word the better. 
Grammar is only a means to an end. We learn it 
to know the language and use it correctly. By itself 
grammar has no value. I have often come across boys 
who know no grammar as such and yet speak and write 
English correctly. The converse is also true. Many boys 
who are good at parsing and analysing, and know all the 
rules, governing the use of the article, the tenses and so 
on cañnot express themselves in correct English. And 
this leads me to the point that I want to make. Correct 
English is learnt not through grammatical rules but by 
reading good English, by hearing it spoken, by speaking 
and writing it and getting your faults corrected as you go 
along. Analysing every sentence in a poem or parsing 
“every word in an essay is not learning a language. To 
acquire the necessary experience of a language as a system, 
as a going concern, to understand the full significance of 
the English idiom, to know its sparchgefiihl it is essential 
that.one should read as widely as possible. ‘During the 
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last fifteen years, says Dr. Ballard, ‘English composition, 
both written and oral has steadily improved in schools 
and this improvement has faken place concomitantly with 
a declining attention to grammar and an increasing 
attention to literature.’ ” 


Detailed study not only does not confer the benefits 
which its supporters claim for it but is responsible for an 
imperfect and defective understanding of what is read. 
So great an emphasis is put on the anatomy of the language 
that the life of the language is lost sight of. Both the 
teacher and the taught lose range and perspective and fail 
to see the development of the thought for the words, The 
result is that instead of vitalizing them the living waters 
run off them as though they were so many ducks in a 
storm. Books bring them no refreshment, no joy. 
Marginal notes, paraphrase, linguistic explanations, all 
kill their appreciation for literature before it has had a 
chance to develop. You cannot appreciate a picture by 
looking at it piecemeal under a microscope, nor is that 
instrument of any use in landscape gardening. To quote 
Johnson, he who will dissect a sunbeam with a prism will 
not be able to see the wide effulgence of a summer noon. 

An Example—Let me give an example. Not’ very ‘long 
ago I heard a teacher explain Casca’s lion whom he 
(Gasca, not the teacher) had met on the night of prodigies 
in Rome, the lion “who gazed upon (him) and went surly 
by’. The teacher gave the meaning of ‘surly’ as ‘churlish’. 
Asked what ‘churlish’ meant he said ‘rude’. Most boys 
made a note in their books and seemed satisfied. One boy,® 
who I noticed had not written anything asked how 
exactly the lion looked and why he did not kill Casca. 
The teacher disregarded both the questions and instead 
explained that grammatically ‘who’ should be ‘which’! 
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I admit that the mysterious demeanour of this lion, the 
like of which cannot be seen in this world can only be 
imagined and not explained. But to help boys with their 
imagination the scene should be read correctly in one 
sustained effort so that the sénse of Casca’s appalled 
encounter is absolute in the hearers, so that they are carried 
off their feet by Shakespeare’s art and become, for the 
moment, what he became. Reading line by line and giving 
dictionary meanings and explaining grammatical errors 
of Shakespeare (for which, by the way, there are always 
good reasons) is to make the study of his plays, to use his 
own words, ‘weary, stale, flat and unprofitable’. 

Apropos of the dictionary meaning I may add that 
detailed study also engenders a slavish habit of mind. For 
every new word boys want a synonym. Even after you have 
explained it at length, giving illustrative sentences in 
which the meaning is often better conveyed than in a 
dictionary equivalent, they say, ‘But, sir, what shall I write 
for its meaning? They must have a one-word equivalent. 
On the other hand they are easily satisfied if you straight- 
way give them a synonym no matter if they do not under- 
stand it. They learn it by heart, substitute it for the 
word in the original for explanation or paraphrase and 
get through the examination! 

The Proper Place of Intensive Reading in Language 
Study—What I have written above may give the impres- 
sion that I regard detailed study as something thoroughly 
vicious and would like to sce it abolished lock, stock and 
‘barrel. If so, I hasten to correct that impression. Detailed 
study has its place in the teaching of a language but it 
must keep ta that place which is by the side of a very wide 
course of extensive reading. But when it covers the 
whole canvas as it does at present in almost all Indian 
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schools and colleges it is pernicious and must be done 
away with. There are prescribed books for all examina- 
tions, from the Matriculation to the M.A. We read these 
books and not literature, ih some cases not even real books 
but selections. More than half the students do not read 
even the selections. They content themselves with cribs 
which contain excellent summaries of the books. It is 
seldom that students read anything beyond these selec- 
tions. I remember a professor, holding a doctorate in 
history from London, who taught us Julius Caeser in the 
B.A., confessing that he had read only two plays of 
Shakespeare, the ones that were prescribed the year he 
graduated! Detailed study which leads to such narrow- 
ness and illiteracy must go and be replaced by an extensive 
course of non-detailed reading. Some of these books can; 
later on, be studied intensively, and then all the benefits 
that detailed study professes to confer will accrue at once. 
A Tentative Plan for Reading—I shall explain in 
detail what I mean. I suggest that in all secondary 
schools and colleges language study be divided somewhat 
on the following lines:— 
I. Poétry. To be read in class extensively. 
Il. Prose. To be read in class extensively. ° 
III. Poetry and Prose. To be read out of school 
extensively. 
IV. A limited number of books selected from the 
above. To be read in class intensively. 
Choice of Books—With this plan in mind we draw up 
a syllabus which gives each class a large number of books, 
within easy grasp of the average student. It is better if 
these books are too easy than too difficult for, it is too much 
to expect that a student will understand the contents of a 
book while he is wrestling all the time with new words in 
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every line. We must give up the old idea that if learning 
comes too easily something must be done to make it grind. 
The type of the teacher who fearing that his students were 
in danger of thoroughly enjoying Cicero ‘put them upon a 
course of Zumpt’s grammar, whith would have been too 
much for Cicero himself’ should be buried alive. It is 
indeed pitiful to see how the triumphant eagerness, that 
unquenchable bubbling zest for books that little ones have 
change to weariness and dread as they reach grammar and 
the high school. A well-selected, graduated series of books 
which lead us, by natural transition, from romances 
and stories of giants, magicians and genii to adult litera- 
ture and recognized classics will not only keep up the early 
enthusiasm but transform it into deeper and more enduring 
love. Such books are now easily available in many 
excellent publications such as Herbert Strang’s Library 
(Oxford University Press), The Magic of Literature series 
(Blackie), The King’s Treasuries (Dent), The Teaching of 
English series (Nelson), and so on. These ‘re-told’ books 
will gradually lead up to the classics themselves. The 
ultimate aim of all reading is to know the man behind the 
book, for the book is nothing but an expression of the 
man. “But the man has many facets and you cannot know 
him well unless you read quite a few of his works or at 
least one book completely. To pretend to know him 
merely from a chapter read in a selection is to pretend 
that you have got the Cheshire cat when actually it is only 
her disembodied grin. In the prefaces to these selections 
tke editors invariably say, and I daresay mean, that these 
anthologies are only introductions to those authors from 
whom they have been culled. But in actual practice we 
know they never lead to those authors, The examiner, 
the inspector, the university, the Board of Studies—they 
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all conspire to make the prescribed anthologies the 
summum bonum of students reading. The average 
student feels no need to go beyond them in order to pass 
his examinations, the teacher does not see why he should 
bother, neither the inspector nor the university think it 
their duty to stir him and the vicious circle continues. 

Having selected the books the next problem is to read 
them. Some books will be read in class with the teacher's 
guidance and even help. Poetry particularly will have 
to be read thus in the early stages at least. Boys 
will read other books completely on their own, solving 
their difficulties if necessary with the help of a 
dictionary. 

I. Reading Poetry in Class—To take poetry first. The 
teacher should read a poem to the class, the whole of it, 
at a stretch, without pausing to explain any difficulties. It 
is better that he should read it than a boy. The teacher 
is more likely to bring out its music. It is presumed that 
either he will have given boys the necessary details of the 
poet’s life or they will have looked them up in a book. 
This is important for students must relate what they read 
to something human so that the essential notion of the 
connection between literature and life is broughtshome to 
them. If the right kind of poem is selected and read 
properly students ‘cannot but feel its magic, or at least the ` 
magic of its metre. They should then talk about the 
poem and ask questions. In actual practice I find that 
of the many sensible questions they ask some are quite 
difficult to answer. But the bare fact that they ask ques- 
tions shows that the poem has made some impression on 
their minds. Afterwards the teacher can ask further 
questions, elicit more information and give explanatory 
criticism drawing their attention to a particularly vivid or 
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terse or humorous bit they may have missed. At this 
stage a really good teacher’s remarks can be very useful. 
One single gleam may sometimes light up the ertire 
subject. 

An Illustration—To illustrate ° from my own experi- 
ments. A fortnight ago I read to my Intermediate class 
Wordsworth’s The Brothers. They do not have to do this 
poem for their examination. Before I read the poem I 
gave a few details about Wordsworth’s life and his poetic 
mission. At the conclusion of the poem the boys asked 
questions and made comments. The following are some 
of the questions. Answer to these were provided partly 
by the boys and partly by me. I have put them all in 
my own language. 

Question: Why doesn’t Leonard ask the priest a direct question 
about his brother? 

Answer: Because Leonard is a sensitive man, his nerves are on 
the stretch, there is fighting at his heart. He thirsts to have the 
question about his brother answered but he cannot bring himself 
to ask it. 

Question: But any sensible straightforward man of business would 
have gone up to thé Parson and said, ‘Reverend Sir, can you tell 
me whsther James Ewbank is alive or dead?’ 

Answers: But Leonard is anything but a sensible straightforward 
man of business and to that fortunate infirmity we owe one of the 
most beautiful poems in the English language. Leonard is afraid 
directly to challenge the perilous truth because he is hoping against 
hope that his brother is still alive. Even at the cost of prolonging 
his own agony he wants to postpone the tragic news. The fact that 
his hesitation finds sympathy in us shows that artistically he is 
convincing, 

Question: Why doesn’t the Priest at once come out with the fatal 
truth instead of talking about Leonard? 

Answer: The Priest insists on talking about Leonard because 
naturally he takes more interest in him than in the dead James and 
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unknowingly baffles every indirect manoeuvre of Leonard to extract 
the truth, as if he did it on purpose. 

Qyestion: When you read the poem, Sir, it sounded more like 
prose with rhythm than poetrs. Why? 

Answer: The poem is meant to be read as prose with rhythm. 
The rhythm is ti-tum, ti-tum? ti-tum, that is, every accented syllable 
is preceded by an unaccented one. There are occasional variations, 
of course, to lend variety to the gencral scheme. As you will have s 
noticed there are no rhymes. In other words, the poem is written in 
blank verse, also called iambic pentameter, for there are five fect 
to each line. Rhythm is an essential part of all poetry, rhyme is not. 
All good prose too has rhythm and good poetry, when describing 
an intense situation becomes severe and bare. The very intensity 
of the situation catches the poet's fancy by the throat and compels 
him to put his meaning into a few simple words. That is one reason 
why the language of this poem is like prose. Secondly, Wordsworth 
believed, as he says in the preface to The Lyrical Ballads, that there 
is no essential difference between the language of prose and poetry. 
As far as possible he practised what he preached. The language of 
this poem is simple, even bald, but it is the baldness of mountain 
tops, and that is one of the things that makes The Brothers a great 
poem. The other is the knowledge of human heart it shows, the 
emotions it expresses, the disturbance of spirit that it causes in us. 
To disturb ‘sweet intimate musings’ is one of the greatest aims of 
art and ‘a disturbance of spirit is one of the finest pleasures that a 
highly-organized’ man can enjoy’. E 

When all their questions had been answe?ed eI° asked 
them to pick out what they thought the most beautiful 
passage, and to discuss the pictorial quality of the poem ° 
and the skill with which the poet has kept up our interest. 

After a good deal of discussion the majority of the boys 
agreed upon the following lines to be the most beautiful 
in the poem, not for any felicities of expression but fer 
their rich suggestions: 

Ah! there indeed, your memory is a friend 
That does not play you false. On that tall pike 


(It is the loneliest place of all these hills) 
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There were two springs that bubbled side by side 
As if they had been made that they might be 
Companions to each other: the huge crag ` 
Was rent with lightning—éne hath disappear'd; 
The other left behind is flewing still. 


In this passage, they argued, the priest admits at-least 
one change that had taken place in the scenery and the 
aspects of the dale. These changes were welcomed by 
Leonard as inconsistent with his boyish recollections, as 
tending therefore to show that he might be mistaken in 
fancying that he recognized a new grave in that part of 
the churchyard where his kinsmen and ancestors lay buried. 
He realizes that his memory had not failed, the dark 
mountain cleft had changed its aspect, the brotherhood of 
the two fountains existed no more. The vanishing of 
this old companionship must have struck with its weight 
of suggestion on the heart of Leonard then just as it strikes 
on the heart of the reader now. By establishing how accu- 
rately Leonard remembered what was and what was not, 
the unascertained grave, the doubtful addition to the 
family burial place recovers for itself and for us and for 
Leonard a dismal reality and truth. 

The’ nicturial quality of the poem, the boys said, lies 
in its sound and word pictures, in the tones of waterfalls, 
and inland sound of caves and trees and the roar of 
cataracts, in the descriptions of verdant hills, of shepherds 
clad in country grey, the huge crag rent with lightning and 
so on. 

v Finally, they said, the poem is a masterpiece of dramatic 
and tragic power. The poet keeps up our interest in the 
story by alternating the gradually deepening gloom with 
hopeful gleams and flashes till we reach the absolute 
catastrophe. The first blow is struck when the clergy- 
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man mentions the dissolution of the companionship of 
the two fountains. The next moment a cheerful thought 
gathered from the Vicar’s story breaks through the thic- 
kening gloom, like an unexpected outburst of sunshine, 
such as: ' 
Ay, Sir that passed away: 
He was the child of all the Dale, etc. 
But we foresee the end. Soon we learn that 
When his brother 
Was gone to sea, and he was left alone, 
The little colour that he had was soon . 
Stolen from his cheek; he droop’d, and pined, 
and pined. 

Then comes the splendid exclamation, the last des- 
pairing flash of hope: 

But these are graves of full-grown men. 
The interest of the poem culminates here though the poem 
moves on to the end in quiet beauty and an absolute 
perfection of style. 

Next week before I read to them Mrs. Browning's 
Aurora Leigh (once every week I read to them a poem or 
an essay or æ short. play outside the prescribed course) I 
asked the class what they had done about Wordsworth. 
I was glad to find that the whole class, eighteen boys, had 
reread The Brothers on their own; one had borrowed 
from the school library Dorothy Wordsworth’s Diary and 
had dived into it, another had started on The Lyrical 
Ballads and six of them, to use the words of one of them, 
had had a go at the Prelude. All this was on their own 
initiative, without any suggestion from me and in addition 
to their usual home work. When I read The Brothers to 
them I explained no words, or allusions nor did we do 
any grammar or usages. A few boys may not know what 
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wager or carded or cross-bones exactly. means or to what 
Great Gavel, Leeza’s banks, the Enna .or Barbary coast 
refers, but does it matter? They read a classic and re-vead 
it with evident enjoyment < ee and felt what it 
contains and if something of it® passed into their mind, 
nothing else matters to me or should matter to them. 

II. Reading Prose in Class—So much for poetry. Prose 
books to be done in class should be read by the pupil and 
to himself. Reading aloud by him to others is to little 
purpose unless it is to teach him pronunciation, though it 
is better taught by his occasionally listening to the teacher 
read a good piece of prose, bringing out its rhythm, sono- 
rity, clearness and force than by his own mumbling and 
stumbling through a passage of printed matter. The 
very low standard of distinction that is generally accepted 
by teachers in India as satisfactory is mainly responsible 
for our students reading and talking so indistinctly. Mis- 
pronunciation and bad speech can be better corrected when 
the student answers questions of which a large number 
should be asked on the books he has been reading in class. 
For speech training recitation is more useful than reading 
aloud; besides it helps to store the memory of pupils with 
poetry of high quality. They should, of course, understand 
what they learn, though this does not mean that every 
word and allusion must be explained. Often students 
enjoy a poem without perfectly understanding it and 
equally often they hate it after they have been taken 
through a distillation and dissection of it. 

But to go back to prose books. To attack a book pro- 
perly, to enjoy it and extract the honey from it boys 
should read it silently with a dictionary and when that fails; 
the teacher to help them. You understand a book better if 
you read it to yourself than to the class. If you ask a 
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student to explain what he has just read aloud he will 
invariably read it again, hurriedly but silently, in order 
to gather up the sense. Yop do not take in as much when 
you read aloud, 

II. Reading Poetry and Prose out of School—Books 
that are to be read out of school should be chosen both 
by the teacher as well as the taught. It is necessary that 
students must take delight in what they read; everything 
else is contingent upon that. ‘In general’ said Goethe 
once, ‘we learn from what we love’. If the teacher knows 
his job he will use the student's eager zest for reading ‘to 
guide his taste into the best channels, 

Books in this group should be read in big chunks at a 
time. The student can mark those passages that give him 
pleasure; he should try and analyse why they give him 
pleasure and then look up any critic and compare what 
passages he points out as giving him pleasure and read his 
reasons. If the boy disagrees with the critic and has sound 
reasons for doing so all the better. But if he is convinced 
by the critic he has seen beauty where he did not suspect 
it; his horizon is widened. The teacher's running com- 
mentry while the book is being read is likely to do more 
harm than good. Each book has a separate Thessage for 
every reader, let him learn to hear it and not the teacher's 
interpretation of it. I know there are those to whom all 
this is heresy and who would feed students on pedagogi- 
cally desiccated food. There will always be such earnest 
and misguided souls and through their well-meant efforts 
to instruct they will continue to rub the bloom off the 
great books and blunt the pupil’s keen edge of pleasure. 
But here is Virginia Woolf telling us how to read 
a play: ‘Certainly there is a good deal to be said for 
reading Twelfth Night . . . in a garden, all by yourself, 
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with no sound but the thud of an apple falling to the 
earth, or of the wind ruffling the branches of the trees. 
¥or one thing there is time—pot only to hear the sweet 
sound that breathes upon a bank of violets but to unfold 
the implications of that very subtle speech as the Duke 
winds into the nature of love. There is time, too, to 
make a note in the margin. . - time for the mind to 
spin a web from scene to scene as they are read in quick 
succession, time to compound a background from apples 
falling and the toll of a church bell and an owl’s fantastic 
flight, which keeps the play together? And Edmund 
Blunden suggests that The Tempest should also be read 
in similar surroundings, and not in a classroom, at least 
not the first time, if we are to breathe the pure air of 
English countryside that pervades the play and to realize 
that ‘the dark stubborn, uncouth, toilsome character of 
Nature is Caliban and the gay, free, charming, unsubstan- 
tial grace is Ariel. There the bark of the tree and there 
its music in the south-west wind’. 

Gulliver’s Travels is another book which must be read 
quickly without the inevitable interruptions of detailed 
study if we are to see and recognize our faces in that 
ruthless mirror. The profundity and the touching 
generosity of Kent's speech over the dying Lear will be 
frittered away if it was dissected in the classroom. It is 
against the background of the whole play still fresh in 
our mind that Lear’s words to Edgar, ‘Nothing but his 
unkind daughters could have brought him to this’, will 
convey to us their full significance. We shall understand 
Hamlet's talk with the grave-diggers only when we are 
full of interest in the character of Hamlet, when we have 
let the entire impact of the play come upon the mind 
like a ministrel’s song and not piecemeal. 
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IV. Intensive Reading—Once these books have been 
> read and enjoyed by boys out of school, a selected few of 
them can be read again im class intensively without any 
serious danger to one’s appreciation of them or fear of 
loss of continuity. Having had a glimpse of the moun- 
tain as a whole we can how climb the rocks and the little 
hills without losing the sense of the grandeur that the 
first view conveyed, or to use another metaphor, having 
once seen the portrait with a swift but comprehensive 
glance we can study it feature by feature only to confirm 
the beauty that met us at the first view. This intensive 
study will be really useful if the emphasis is shifted from 
the dictionary meaning of words and grammar to by-ways 
in language and sense. You. cannot confine a word to 
one meaning or to one attitude. Actually a word has no 
meaning until it is part of a sentence. And when it 
occurs in another sentence it has another meaning, By 
merely learning the meaning of a word you learn nothing. 
One might as well learn English by committing the 
dictionary to memory. We understand the meaning of 
a word from the company in which we find it and words 
live in the mind and not in dictionaries or vocabulary 
lists, for when you need them in a tense momefit it is 
from the mind they come and not from any other source. 
Those who would teach grammar at the slightest provoca- 
tion are severely castigated by Sir Walter Raleigh in his 
Shakespeare. He quotes the following lines from The. 
Winter’s Tale:— 
I am question’d by my fears, of what may chance, ° 
Or breed upon our absence, that may blow 
No sneaping winds at home, to make us say, 
This is put forth too truly. 
and adds: ‘No grammatical analysis of this sentence is 
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possible, yet its meaning is hardly doubtful. Passages 
like these are legion. ... He who runs can read and under- 
stand them, while he who stands and ponders is strangled 
by the grammatical intricacies. In their slow-witted efforts 
to regularize the text of Shakespeare, the grammarians 
have steadily corrupted it.’ : 

Against the rich background that students will have 
gained through extensive reading, intensive study will be 
both enjoyable and useful. One word may stir up old 
impressions stored up in the mind so that you go groping 
back through its dark corridors to lost sunshine and 
vanished faces; a verse imperfectly remembered may haunt 
the memory for days; a new idea may become a live spot 
and thrust out tentacles of association and catch and draw 
to itself its kind. Thus the mind will be full of the 
flavour and scent of things read long ago. An amusing 
example of this power of association is provided by 
Virginia Woolf. She sees in a railway carriage the words: 
‘Do not lean out of the window.’ ‘Window, yes, window,’ 
she repeats to herself and is led on to ‘Casements opening 
on the foam of perilous seas in faery ,lands forlorn’. 
And ‘before she knows what she is doing she has leant out 
of the window to look for ‘Ruth in tears amid the alien 
corn’. The penalty for this, she is rudely reminded by 
pounds or a broken neck! 

When the majority of the books prescribed for a class 
have been read extensively and a few of these inten- 
sively, the boy can pass on to the books in the next class. 
This sort of reading, extending over five or six years that 
a boy spends at a secondary school, will inculcate in him 
the habit of reading, not in terms of courses Or degrees, 
or even of scholarship, but reading for the delight of it. 


her companion, is twenty 
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We get no good 
By being ungenerous, even to a book, 
“And calculating profits . . . so much help 
By so much reading., It is rather when 
We gloriously forget ourselves and plunge 
Soul-forward, headlong, into a book’s profound, 
Impassioned for its beauty and salt of truth— 
’Tis then we get the right good from a book. 

Aurora Leigh. 

To read with alert, intellectual curiosity so that old 
friends with new faces meet you at every turn and flash 
sudden light and waken old associations and quicken the 
zest of fresh adventure, is one of the keenest joys of life. 
Dorothy Wordsworth tells in her Diary how in one day 
she read with exquisite delight Spenser’s Epithulamium, 
portions of Chaucer, the first canto of the Faery Queene, 
a few pages of Henry V, a scene or two from As You Like 
It and part of The Knight's Tale. 

Most of these works have been nightmares to me, 
associated as they are in my mind with reference to 
context, with paraphrase, y with grammatical explanations, 
with comparisons and contrasts and all those other instru- 
ments of torture that go with intensive study Of books 
for examinations; and here is a woman reading them 
under no compulsion and finding in them exquisite delight, 
It is a pity that we deprive our pupils of this delight 
because we do not care to organize their reading on better 
lines. 
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Chapter XV 


THE SETTING OF HOME TASK AND ITS CORRECTION 
o 
Here is a task for all that a man has of fortitude and delicacy. 
R. L. Stévenson—A Christmas Sermon. 


It is a mistake, in marking an English essay, to separate matter 
from manner, the material from the style which deals with it, the 


thought from expression: the style is the man, and it is the whole 


man with whom we are concerned. 
M. L. Jacks—Total Education. 


Elaborate written corrections are a weariness to the teacher and 
of little use to the pupil. 
J. H. Fowler—The Art of Teaching English. 


Tue USUAL PRACTICE 


In any language teaching the setting of home task and 
its correction require planning, patience and imagination. 
This aspect of teaching has not developed much so far. 
Its haphazardness involves waste of the pupil’s energy and 
time. In boarding schools head masters value it for the 
» -€ase with which it keeps boys out of harm’s way after 
supper. In day schools the subject master regards it as 
an evil necessary to allay a greater evil—the inspector, 
who might ask to look at the boys’ homework exercise 
books. Afid so when a boy reminds the teacher at the 
end of the class that he has forgotten to set the home 
task for that night, which he invariably does, he utters 
a ‘Bother!’ and after a moment's hesitation, to give the 
impression that he is thinking hard, adds, ‘Well, write an 
essay (or ten lines, depending on whether it is a senior or 
a junior class) on ‘Donkeys’ or ‘Make a summary of today’s 
lesson’ or ‘Copy out the first two pages of the book’, or 
some such trite exercise. There is no previous planning, 
no particular purpose in prefering donkeys to other 
quadrupeds, nothing special in the lesson set for 
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summarizing. Day in day out he sets whatever suggests 
itself to him at the spur of the moment. Anything to 
keep the boys busy and the head master satisfied that work 
is being done! 

This home task is corrected by different teachers in 
different ways. The chronically lazy and blatantly brazen 
will go round the class or preferably tell boys to come up `» 
to them one by one and in about five minutes value all 
the books without reading them at all. This type of 
teacher is definitely extant, though rare. The second 
type, however, is common. He is a hypocrite in addition 
to being lazy. He goes through the ritual of awarding 
marks without reading the home work in the privacy of 
his study, and to complete the deception he will probably 
put a few tick marks on the margin, draw a few li 
under some words and award marks between 30 to 
cent according to the class impression of the bo 
sort of correction satisfies most boys and no ques 
asked. 

Then there is the teacher who is not so remo 
shamefaced. He will go through the home work hurr 
in bits, here and there correcting such mistakes as come 
his way. The majority of teachers come wnder this 
category. 

Lastly, there is the conscientious type. He reads the 
home work from beginning to end, corrects everything, 
overlooking nothing. He writes elaborate notes for the 
guidance of the pupil. Sometimes he sees that his instruc- 
tions are cartied out but often his conscience is salved 
by the fact that he wrote them. 

None of these teachers does much good to the pupil, 
though the last type does a lot of good to his own 
conscience and St. Peter will certainly open the gates wide 
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for him. In the first two cases there is no correction at 
all; in the third it is half hearted and in the fourth it is 
excessive and without planning. It fails to distinguish 
between what may usefully be Corrected and what, for the 
moment, may wisely be overlooked. There is no perspec- 
tive as to what is important or unimportant. It disregards 
the cardinal fact that the span of the pupil's mind, so far 
as correction is concerned, is a narrow one and that if 
faults are to be eradicated they must be taken seriatim. 


Tue Purpose or Home Task 


Home task is only a means to an end and that end is to 
fix in the mind what has been learnt in the class. Home 
task, therefore, should form the climax to the work done 
in school; it should be the measure of what has been 
learnt and of the habit of mind which has been formed; 
it should be a factor in education and not simply a device 
to keep pupils busy. To marshal one’s views on a poem 
or a prose passage that has been explained and discussed, 
and express them accurately and in a straightforward 
manner is eventually to develop individuality, for the 
process involves the exercise of judgment and a sense of 
respoasibility. Impressions may and generally do anti- 
cipate words but unless expression seizes and recreates 
them, while they are fresh in the mind, they soon fade 
away, or remain but vague to him who received them and 
uncommunicable to others. It is only when we try to put 
on paper what we think we know that we realize how 
well we know it; what we cannot clearly state we have not 
perfectly understood. 

From the teacher’s point of view home work should be 
used to measure his own capacity to deliver goods. What 
the majority of pupils fail to do well was ill taught. Few 
teachers use home work for this purpose. 
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Tue SETTING or Home Work 


A carefully prepared and graduated course of exercise, 
with a good deal of variety, should be devised at the 
beginning of each term. “This may be done by each master 
separately for all his classes or jointly by all masters 
teaching English, in consultation with the head of the 
department. This list will not be a rigid one from which 
deviation is impossible. It may be changed as circum- 
stances demand, but its existence will, at any rate, ensure 
that no eleventh hour improvisation will be set as home 
task. Fowler speaks of a great teacher, Sidney Irwin at 
Clifton, who taught essay writing to the Sixth Form for 
thirty years and among whose pupils were Sir Henry 
Newbolt and Sir Arthur Quiller Couch. ‘His practice was 
to choose the subjects for the term’s essays with immense 
care in the holidays, and to announce them all at the begin- 


ning of the term. . . . Every question demanded severe 
thinking—first, to see what the question really meant— 
then, to find an answer. . . . The essays were written at 


intervals of a fortnight, an average length being 33 pages 
of foolscap. “Every pupil went in turn to Irwin's study 
for a quarter of an hour to read his essay afòud ‘and to 
hear it criticized. He was an exacting critic. Yet how 
bracing it was to have a great deal required of you that 
nobody else ever expected! How quick was his recogni- 
tion of the slightest attempt that his pupils made to think 
for themselves! How deep was their shame when they 
saw his generous joy in some subtlety which he imagined 
to be their own, but which they knew they had borrowed 
from a book or perhaps from one of his notes! For the 
most characteristic feature of the method was the note— 
not in the least intended as a model essay, though it often 
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was a charming essay-in-little—which Irwin used to 
write and cyclostyle or print for distribution to the form.”! 

Here is an ideal to aim at, and the principles given 
below will help an average teacher to get as near it as 
possible: 

I. Whether it tests work already done in class or is 

_ altogether new, home work should never be so completely 
beyond the pupil that he has to have recourse to cribs 
and other illicit sources of information. 
` IL Secondly, it must never be vaguely worded. It is 
better to ask for an interesting incident that happened to 
the pupil during the holidays than to make him write an 
essay on just Holidays. To write on an aspect of Hamlet’s 
character with reference to a particular speech or scene 
or even Act will teach boys more than a general essay on 
Hamlet's character. Home task should ask for something 
definite, something that will set students to work on their 
own, to worry themselves or others, rather than go hunting 
for information easily available in bazar notes, 

II. Thirdly, home task, in lower classes particularly, 
should be easy of assessment. Questions that ask for 
definite information offer no difficulty in valuing. With 
young pups it is always better to set a number of ques- 
tions demanding short but exact answers rather than a 
comprehensive question which requires the spinning out 
of a lengthy argument, generally beyond the powers of a 
young scholar. For example, after teaching the story of 
The Lion and the Mouse from The Fables of Aesop, an 
average teacher is bound to ask for home work a summary . 
of the story. But if he takes interest in his work and 
likes to spend time and thought on it he could easily 
produce questions that will tax the intelligence of his 


1J. H. Fowler—The Art of Teaching English, 
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pupils and provide interest in answering them. The 
following questions on this story are devised by Richard 
Wilson.t 

(a) Can you suggest any reason why this should be 
one of the best liked fables of Aesop? 

(b) There is usually a little fun in Aesop’s fables. 
What do you consider the funniest part of this _ 
story? 

(c) Can you give other examples of the usefulness of 
small things? 

(d) The fable was written for the people of Ancient 
Greece. Was it suitable for those people only? 

(e) Try to write a fable about a smith who forged 
chain links, and who thought it did not matter 
if one link in a very long chain was faulty. 

‘These questions not only ask for information but impart 
it as well. They tell the pupil that generally there is 
fun in Aesop's fables, that they were originally written 
for the people of Ancient Greece, and therefore Aesop 
was himself a Greck, and that though he wrote of animals, 
he was really thinking of men and women, not only of 
his own times but of all times and nations. The ques- 
tions aim at an intelligent understanding of tle story and 
are designed to bring to the pupil's notice any points he 
may have failed to grasp in class. And what he did grasp 
is re-inforced by the questions. 

To give another example. The School Certificate class 
had been reading The Rivals. Mrs. Malaprop’s partiality 
for long words and her habitual wrong use of them had 
been explained to them. As the notes at the end of the 
book provided the key to all her vagrant thoughts there 
was no point in setting this as home work. Nor would 


1 Pallern Prose, Part I. (Nelson). P 
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any purpose have been served by asking the class to 
attempt a character sketch of Mrs. Malaprop. The editor 
had done it admirably in the introduction, And yet, I 
thought, Mrs. Malaprop too inportant a personality in 
English literature to be by-passed without a home work. 
So the following questions were asked: 
1. Malapropize the following sentences: 
(a) I want a dry shampoo, please. 
(b) It is superfluous to say that you saw a spectre 
when you have already said that you saw a ghost. 
(c) He played a masterly game. 
(d) Near the goal-mouth hockey 
pell-mell. 
(e) We are g 
made. r 
2. The words in italics are malapropisms, collected from 
the answer books of boys. What did they mean by them? 
` (a) An iron thing which gives out heat is a gladiator. 
(b) Herrings swim in the sea in shawls. 
(c) What we Say about a man after his death is called 
an epigram. 
(d) An insect with one 
“© Gentimetre, 
3. Use the following 


to bring out the difference in meaning: — 


Title, tittle; eloquent, standiloquent; grand, 
grandiose; vacillate, oscillate; irruption, eruption; 
momentary, momentous, 

*4. Get Dickens’ Nicholas Nickle 
find out if Mrs, Nickleb 
way. à 

In answer ‘to the fi 
malapropized Mrs, 


e 
sticks were going 


lad to rectify any error that we may have 


hundred legs is called a 


pairs of words in sentences so as 


by from the library and 
y resembles Mrs, Malaprop in any 


rst question 
Malaprop, In the first 


men 
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champagne for shampoo was obvious, but in the second 
not only superfluous became superficial but spectre was 
changed into sceptre. In, the third sentence masterly 
became masterful and play was replaced by displayed. The 
fourth sentence was a failure; ‘pell-mell’ beat them all; 
none of them had heard of ‘Pall Mall.’ In the fifth 
sentence not only rectify was replaced by justify bur for 
made one boy put in faked, which I thought was clever. 

IV. Fourthly, home work should cast its net wide and 
cover every aspect of English teaching and provide a new 
and stimutating approach to old problems of grammar 
and vocabulary. Such questions should be of practical 
nature and arise from lessons given in class. No lesson 
is complete until the pupil has learnt to use for himself 
the words, phrases and facts he has been taught. When 
home work is set from outside the lesson it should appeal 
to pupils and should be suitable for the specific purpose 
in view. 

A few examples are given below to illustrate how variety 
may be introduced in questions on vocabulary, grammar 
and composition. 

Vocabulary:— 2 

Instead of asking for meanings of words you ask that 
they be used in sentences in various ways, depending on 
the class, as for example:— 

(a) Fill up the blanks expressing the exact opposite 
of the word italicized:— (e.g., The king confided 
in his Ministers; but they—the king. betrayed) 

(b) Supply suitable words to make the following 
sentences complete:—(e.g. He made ample— 
for the damage he had done. amends) 

(c) In her anger a lady once used the following words 
for a man she hated:— . 


` 
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Detestable, envious, hard-hearted, jealous, 
fickle, loathsome, abominable, bitter, Savage, 
hateful, waspish, peevish, touchy, rude, brutal, 
pettish, spiteful, irritable, morose, dull, noisy, 
obstinate, boisterous, mulish, churlish, bully- 
ing, captious, capricious, gross, austere, miserly, 
extravagant, spendthrift, á 

Did she ever (i) repeat herself, (ii) con- 
tradict herself? 

(d) Write down words which have the same rhythm 
as the following:—Melody, awkward, glorious, 
beautiful, arrogant, etc. 

(e) Substitute for the words in italics a verb ending 
in ate: (e.g., The boy was freed from all blame 
in the matter—exonerated) 

(f) The following words have two meanings according 
to as they are accented. Write sentences to 
bring out these meanings and mark the accented 
syllables in each case: (e.g, The rébel was 
shot; He rebelled against authority), 

(g) Words call up pictures which are, different for 
different people. Describe briefly what each of 
the following words call up for you:— 


Cat, war, monsoon, fever, supper, boat, 
cricket, etc. 


(i) Use the words given below to shorten the follow- 


ing sentences, changing the words in italics. 


(e.g. He is the kind of boy whom everybody 
hates.—detestable,) 


(J) There are some overworked words in the follow- 
Ing Sentences. Re-write them replacing these 
words with mor 


© appropriate ones. (e.g, I am 
awfully tired—very tired), 
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(A) Replace the words in italics with words of similar 
meaning but in more common use (e.g., Agra, 
> + a town of some magnitude, sports the illustrious 
Taj.—importance, is famous for, well-known). 
(I) Re-write the following sentences in simple English. 
(e.g. In the absence of the feline race the mice 
gave themselves up to various pastimes.— 
When the cat was away the mice began to play). 
(m) Arrange in groups of two the words in the 
following list which are similar in meaning, 
B85 vacant, empty; 
coarse, mend, stop, climb, repair, fresh, cease, 
quiet, centre, ascend, new, rough, calm, 
middle, etc, 
(n) Arrange in groups of two the words in the follow- 
i ing list, which are opposite in meaning, e., 
True, false: 
Rich, sharp, fine, long, busy, blunt, coarse, 
easy, short, idle, poor, difficult, etc. 
(0) Complete the following sentences by selecting in 
each case one of the words in the brackets (e.g., 
Thé grass was crushed where the cows had— 
on it. lain laid). iie 
(p) Complete the following sentences with as interest- 
ing comparisons as you can think of:— 
(i) Dressed in his new clothes he was as 
proud as— 
(ii) We crept downstairs as quietly as— 
Grammar.—With a little imagination, the teacher cart 
introduce variety in grammar home work as well. . By way 
of sample a few exercises are given below: F 
(a) Supply suitable words to fill the gaps in the follow- 
ing sentences. The function of each word is indicated. 
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(e.g, On a (adjective) day I went out on an (noun)— 
certain, excursion). , 

(b) Add a suitable noun to each of the following 
adjectives:— (e.g., brave—soldier). 

(c) Change each of the following sentences into three 
kinds of questions:— 

(?) Asking for information. 
(ii) Expecting ‘Yes’ in answer. 
(iti) Expecting ‘No’ in answer. 
(e.g. He is leaving for Delhi tomorrow. 
(i) When is he leaving for Delhi? 
(ii) He is leaving for Delhi tomorrow. Isn’t he? 
(iii) He is not leaving for Delhi tomorrow. Is he?) 

(d) Rewrite the following sentences. Supply the verb 
tenses, using the verbs indicated: egs He generally (to 
ride) but today he (to go) on foot. [rides, is going] 

(e) Rewrite the following sentences, putting so and 
the following adjective, verb or adverb at the beginning. 
Make other necessary changes: e.g, I am so worried 
about his health that I cannot sleep. So worried about 
his health I am that etc, . 

(f) Suggest adjectives that could be fitly applied to:— 
a flood, pirate, a nurse, an explorer, a scout, a soldier, 
etc. 

(g) ‘Word your telegram a little differently’. 

Make sentences with pain, price, stone, hand, 
sight, button, water, iron used as verbs. 

(h) ‘Your time is up’. Give other uses of ‘up’. 

(i) ‘He owns large property in Travancore? Give 
other uses of ‘own’ as verb, 

(J) Rewrite the following sentences, replacing every or 
each by all. Note that the definite article will sometimes, 
but not always, be required. Make ‘other necessary 
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changes: e.g., Everybody in the school was given a prize. 
All boys in the school were given prizes. 

(%) Combine the following pairs of sentences so that 
the first becomes a noun clause: e.g. When is the marriage 
party coming? This is something no one knows anything 
about. No one knows when the marriage party is coming 
or when the marriage party is coming no one knows. 

(l) Each of the following adjectives goes with one of 
the nouns below. Combine them suitably and write out 
the phrases: e.g., ivory tusks. 

Adjectives: Powerful, green, hearty, peaceful, 
ivory. 
Nouns: Laugh, scene, tusks, engine, cabbages. 

(m) Rewrite the following sentences, choosing from 
the words in brackets the one which makes sense: e.g., 
Let us not think (of, over) our sorrows. (over) 

Composition:—In each of the following examples an 
effort is made to present an old, familiar subject in a new 
garb with a view to making it more interesting, The 
more usual form of the subject is given in brackets. 

(a) A friend has kindly offered to give you three books 
to add to your library. In a letter to him discuss, some 
of the books you would like and make a fiña? choice, 
giving your reasons. (Write an essay on the three books 
you like best). 

(b) Choose a room in your own house or elsewhere and 
describe how you would decorate and furnish it, if you 
were given a free hand. You can imagine either (i) that 
you have unlimited money for the purpose, or (ii) that 
your outlay must not exceed Rs. 500. (On decorating a 
house). P 

(c) Recall your first day in camp as a scout. Describe 
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how you reached the camp, its site and the events of 
the first 24 hours. (Camping). 


(d) You have probably a favourite hobby. Describe 
clearly how you. first became interested in it, how your 
interest has grown and what your future intentions are in 
regard to it. (Your favourite hobby). + 

(e) Imagine that you have settled on a stretch of land 
in an undeveloped district and have spent a year there. 
Write a letter to a friend describing what steps you took 


to clear the forest, stake the boundaries, plan out 


the various uses and build your living quarters. 
(Colonization). : 


- (f) Write a short Story of a mystery which might 
happen to a policeman o. 


n night duty; begin your story 
with ‘There was no light in the streets’ and end it with 
‘With a laugh he disappeared into the darkness.’ 

In the first and fifth exercises above, audiences have been 
provided and in almost all of them definite instructions 
are given regarding the lines along which the writer is 
expected to proceed. Ië is not possible for the crib writer 
to anticipate the Various permutations and combinations 
cher can think of even when setting 


only that. With 


keeps his mind 
With the senior boys 
the essay could also be used to investigate the secret of 


ors, to begin literary 
wn ideas, 
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Tue Use oF Books WHILE DOING HomE Work 


w İ am often asked by boys the best way to use books as 
quarries from which to dig, material for their own com- 
positions. My answer always is that in the early stages 
books should be forbidden, for they encourage copying; 
the art of consulting a book without plagiarizing comes 
later. Senior students can make what use they like of 
books so long as they read them critically and understand 
what they read. Shakespeare borrowed all his stories but 
always he transformed them into things of gold by the 
alchemy of ħis touch. But if the matter borrowed does 
not show a higher possibility for its use than that in which 
it was previously employed, it is robbery and cannot be 
defended. So long as it is assimilated and then repro- 
duced in a better garb the anguished cry of ‘stop thief’ 
may be safely disregarded. 

The question of style, however, is different. Any 
vigorous and unexpected turn of sentence, particularly if 
it be persistent, must always attract attention and by the 
immutable instinct of imitation produce in the reader a 
tendency, however slight, of casting sentences in the same 
mould, of reflecting—and this is more primarily causal— 
the habit and attitude of mind that produced’ those 
sentences. Style is formed, to use Stevenson’s words, by 
playing the sedulous ape to the great masters of English. 
I have noticed in two different schools that after reading 
Treasure Island in class for about a fortnight the essays e 
of boys on any subject showed a perceptible dash of 
Stevenson in what were otherwise, in most cases, insipid“ 
outpourings. I got as much spurious Stevenson as his 
warmest admirer could demand from anybody and as much 
slipshod and diluted Stevenson as his bitterest enemy 
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could desire. Not to allow ourselves to be thus influenced 
is to forego the profit of the great masters of English 
prose to the future generations of authors and the influence 
they inevitably have and will continue to h 


ave on English 
literature. 


My advice to students, therefore, is that they can freely 
feed on the great masses of admirable literary food, the 
inherited treasury of the world, so long as they digest 
the food and make it their own. When what we read is 
assimilated it becomes a part of us, it enters into our 
muscles, our bones, our brains; it makes’ us grow in our 
own small manner and the words we use, and the things 
we write, and the songs we sing are the inevitable out- 
come of the nourishment we have received. But if we 
do not make our own what we use we are like Puss-in- 
Boots enumerating the possessions of the Marquis of 
Carabas, or, to use another comparison, the grin of the 


Cheshire cat remains with us, but it is a disembodied grin; 
the cat has given us the slip. 


WHAT SHOULD NOT BE SET FOR Home Work 
There are many aspects of En 
set for home work. Para 
cularly of poetry. Strippi 
the meaning clear is love’s 
metaphor is the meaning. 
order in which the words 
‘conveying the poet’s meaning, 
meaning of words is shorn of 
escapes and what is left is dry 


* Reading a poem is, in a sense, like observin, 
pletely dresset and made u 


g a pretty girl, com- 
the poem into prose is like 


P, across the footlights. But translating 
meeting and marrying her, 


CS Mencken—Selected Prejudices. 
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Paraphrase of a beautiful piece of prose too should not 
> be allowed, and bad prose is not worth paraphrasing. It 
cannét be good training fgr a pupil to see a paragraph 
of prose expressed in clear and vigorous language turned 
into a travesty of its original self in his own hands and 
feel satisfied with it. It is one thing to understand a 
sentence of English and appreciate its full significance, 
quite another to re-word it and retain its magic. Students 
generally make a hash of the original and writers of books 
on paraphrase do no better. 


Paraphrase may, however, be used to put Johnsonese, 
journalese or any other jargon into English, but the turning 
of good English into bad should not be tolerated. 

Rewriting a story or essay in the-pupil’s own words too 
should be discouraged. If the story or the essay is well 
understood the pupil should write it in the author’s words, 
as far as possible, provided he does not copy from the 
original. To remember good turns of expression, and use 
them effectively teaches the value of words, their beauty 
and significance in combination with other words, and the 
difference between a good expression and a better one. The 
pupil’s vocabulary will increase and the constrctidn of 
his sentences improve. He will realize the weakness of 
his own style and try to remove it. 

Home work, involving reading or learning by heart, 
unless tested the next morning, is the lazy teacher’s device, 
to escape correction work. To ask boys to read so many 
pages of a book and note down difficult words leads invari-* 
ably to a few boys making the list and others copying 
it. Such home work should be tested not by looking at 
the list of words but either by asking questions in class 
or by the ‘missing-word’ method. The text is presented 
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with the important words left out and pupils asked to 
supply’ them. 
~ Generally speaking, oral home work should be avoided, 
particularly if enough oral work is done in class. The 
written work of our students is’immature in thought and 
expression. To most of them good sentences do not come 
easily, and it is often the second or third thoughts which are 
their best. In written work they can reconstruct their 
sentences and incorporate second thoughts, They can 
also rearrange material and establish proper connection 
between one part of the work and another. All this would 
be impossible if the pupil has to give the summary of a 
story or the substance of a poem orally. Constant self- 
correction by the speaker is as irritating as frequent 
correction by the teacher. Besides in an oral test the few 
bright pupils answer all the questions and the slow and 
lazy merely hold a watching brief. 

Parsing too should be left out of any scheme of home 
work, even though it is easy to set and correct, and requires 


no preyious planning. It is today among the discredited 
items of grammar teaching. 


Correction or Home Worx 
The Object of Correction—Home work must always be 
corrected and promptly. While their efforts are fresh in 
the minds of pupils they understand and take interest in the 
criticism offered. Even if the teacher is convinced that 
corrections serve no purpose he should allow no home 
work to go uncorrected. Home work that is not corrected 
has no value. And if there is method in correction it can- 
not but be useful. 
The object of correcting home work is not to prove to 
the pupil that he is utterly useless but, by sympathy and 
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advice, to develop his creative impulse. Every bit of 
corrected home work should be a source of encouragement 
and:stimulation for improvement. If mistakes are indicated, 
if the pupil is told that he has failed to express himself 
clearly in one or two plates, he must also be told where he 
has succeeded, where he has brought out one or two points 
rather well. His efforts at improvement or producing 
good work must be appreciated. This will make him 
realize that mistakes spoil good work and in future he 
will be anxious to avoid them or correct them before 
showing up his work. It will also create an attitude which 
will welcome rather than resent the teacher's criticism. 

Corrections According to Plan—Corrections must always 
be made according to a plan. For instance in the early 
stages the teacher should concentrate on spelling, punc- 
tuation, the use of capitals, legible writing and so on, and 
not worry about, say, mixed metaphors. On the other 
hand he should be pleased that his pupils have metaphors 
to mix. 

Similarly in later stages he should attach more importance 
to fluency ang clearness of expression and sense of con- 
struction than to correctness of spelling or punctuation; 
in the words of Hartog, he should criticize not so’ much 
bricks as architecture. 

What set of mistakes the teacher will correct in a 
particular home work will depend partly on what he has 
been teaching recently and partly on the standard of the 
class, If, for instance, he has been giving them a drill in 
Direct and Indirect forms of speech his blue pencil 
naturally will not spare any mistake in the use of tense, 
person and so on, though he may condone lapses in 


spelling or paragraphing. y 
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Dealing with mistakes piecemeal, in this way, will focus 
attention on them and ensure that they do not occur again. 
Receiving back exercise books every time heavily scored 
with blue pencil cannot but cause dismay to the conscien- 
tious pupil. The golden rule, therefore, is to put as much 
on his plate each time as he can easilysmanage. 

It is possible that the headmaster or the inspector may 
look askance at this method, which leaves some mistakes 
uncorrected. But if the teacher has carried out his work 
conscientiously and can explain his plan he will carry 
conviction. But if he has used this method asya cloak to 
hide his laziness to correct home work properly, the sooner 
suspicions against him are confirmed the better. 

Collecting common Mistakes—The usefulness of correc- 
tion work can be increased if the teacher makes a list of 
mistakes common to most boys in each home work. This 
list should be sorted out according to the grammatical 
rules involved and the teacher should give further drill 
in them. Sometimes only errors peculiar to the individual, 
which are generally not many, are marked, and others, 
common to most of them, noted and discussed in class. 
This method saves time, and a short discussion in class is 
always productive of more good than any amount of 
laboriously written notes or instructions by the teacher. 

The Discussion Method—This leads us to the ‘Discus- 
sion Method’ of correcting home work. It is one of the 
Hartog methods and is described by Ballard in Teaching 
and Testing English. The teacher reads one of the essays 
end then the author of it is asked to criticize it. It is put 
to him to decide whether he has achieved the object in 
view or not. _After he has had his say the class is invited 
to participate in the discussion. ‘But I must make it clear,’ 
writes Hartog, ‘that apart from questions of accuracy and 
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inaccuracy (I leave the questions of grammar as far as 
possible to another kind of lesson—they are irrelevant to 
the main purport of a composition lesson), the author 
himself is to be the final judge of his success or failure. 
He knows what the class thinks and what the teacher 
thinks. But he knows better than either class or teacher 
what he has tried to do. He must be made to feel that 
he has a right to an opinion of his own on the way he 
has done it.’* 

A discussion of three or four essays on these lines gene- 
rally covers the faults and merits of the essays of nearly 
the whole class. Every pupil gets his turn when his essay 
is thus dealt with. Ballard claims for this method the 
development of both the creative and critical faculties of 
students. Pupils are encouraged to find merits as well as 
faults. This training gives them an alert and vigilant 
mind and independence of thought and develops a criti- 
cal outlook on things in general. With such an attitude a 
pupil is not likely ever to take anything for granted. 


Discussion IN CLASS 


When corrected home work is returned mistakes as well 
as the teacher's remarks on the work must be_diseussed. 
The discussion helps to drive home the points the teacher 
wishes to make, at the same time giving the pupil a chance 
to defend his point of view. This is particularly so in 
literary essays. Measuring swords with the teacher deve- 
lops the pupil's presence of mind, gives him confidence and 
sharpens his critical faculties. 

As is to be expected, these discussions are more profit- 
able in the higher classes. The following two examples 


will illustrate the point. . 


1 Quoted from Teaching and Testing of English by Ballard. 
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It was the School Certificate class. The tragedy of 
Hamlet (not -his character) was the home work. The 
class had read the play once. As I returned one of the 
exercise books I said to the boy: 

‘Your essay is good in manner and intention, but there 
isn’t sufficient matter to it. You set ous to prove, which is 
probably true, that Hamlet was an interesting and charming 
young man whose life was distorted by two weak, hysteri- 
cal women—his mother and Ophelia, but you run away 
with your own dialectics and don’t acknowledge the 
authority of Shakespeare sufficiently.’ ö 

The boy leaned forward on his desk and said ‘I suppose 
so. Ophelia was a mug, though—wasn’t she?’ 

“The epithet isn’t very expressive’, I said, but without 
any mockery. All the same the boy flushed at this and 
at once amplified his statement in self-defence, 


- ‘Well, she never came up to scratch when Hamlet 


needed her; she let her dreary. old father put her against 
him.’ 


Turning to the class I said. ‘One isn’t enchanted by 
Polonius’ platitudes, certainly. But what I don’t make out 


from any of your essays is just what you consider to be the 
tragedy of, Hamlet?’ My tone was interrogative. 

There were many answers. Some one volunteered, 
‘Every one is killed in the end’. A placid voice said, ‘The 
Queen is unfaithful to the memory of her husband’, and 
so on. 3 


The boy whose essay was under discussion was thinking 
hard and after the others had had their say volunteered: 
‘I think I said in my essay that Hamlet was living in the 
wrong sort of “set”, and he got mixed up in all this 
“revenging” when it wasn’t really his nature, and no one 
understood what was wrong with him, The boy empha- 
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sized his words with a little eager gesture of entreaty and 
I said: 

‘1 think you have got, nearest the truth; the tragedy 
isn’t essentially an event, but nearly always comes from 
‘disharmony between character and circumstances . . -’ 

The placid voite was hurt and said, ‘I don’t see. « 
J continued, ‘Well, Hamlet was’ too civilized for his 
circumstances > - +s and thus we went on to discuss 
Aristotle's, Hegel’s and Bradley's theories of tragedy, illus- 
trating them at every point from Hamlet. 

On ansther occasion while discussing the charm of 
Cleopatra a boy compared her to Mary Queen of Scots. The 
comparison struck me as original and apt and seemed to 
reach much farther than the boy meant it to. I decided 
to pursue it further in a discussion in class. ; 

‘Addressing the boy who had made the comparison I 
said, ‘It is an appropriate comparison, but did you mean 
anything beyond this, that they are both charming?’ 


He was quiet. I varied the question. 
‘Ig there anything else, in addition to their looks, in 


common between them?” 

Another boy volunteered, ‘They both are the last of an 
ancient race’. ERA S) 

This was encouraging. It provided an opening. Some- 
thing must be made of it, I thought. In the meantime 
the boy whose essay was under discussion volunteered: 

‘Is it possible, sir, that they both owe their charm to the 
fact that they are the last of an ancient race?’ : 

The boy’s question helped to clear my own ideas and I 
said: 

‘Do you mean that the quality of high-coloured ances- , 
tors flowered in the ultimate child of the race into some- 


thing like witchcraft?’ 
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“Yes sir, that is what I mean’, came the eager reply. 

‘It is possible.’ I agreed. ‘Whether they were good 
or evil they both laid a spell on men’s hearts, But what 
are the ingredients of this spell?’ I suggested another 
point of comparison. $ 

There were many useful suggestions— personality, looks, 
position, prestige, caprice, inherent strength, grace. It 
was obvious that there was a good deal in common between 
the women but none of these qualities quite explained 


their particular charm. So I hazarded the following 
question: 


‘Don’t you think it possible that the absence of any 
male kinsman to protect them added to their attraction?’ 

An answer came at once, ‘It made them fragile and 
forlorn and surrounded them with romance.’ 

This was exactly what I thought and so I said with 
enthusiasm, ‘You mean that they are set on a romantic 
pinnacle because they seem like Viola, to be all the 


brothers as well as all the daughters of their fathers’ 
house?’ 


‘Yes, sir,’ agreed the boy, 
himself. 

Anothe: ingredient of their spell, suggested by one of 
the boys, was their inherent strength. I thought this point 
also required elaborating, so I said, 

‘How does their strength make them charming?’ 

‘What I meant’ said the boy responsible for the 
Suggestion, ‘was that they are both very strong-willed 
women. And this strength is hidden behind their soft 
graces. It is this quality that makes them irresistible.’ 


In the end we decided that they were both sorceresses 


of history who blinded sober men into following in their 
service, 


evidently very pleased with 
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Thus home work can be used as a means of testing 
as well as teaching. But when it serves only one pur- 
pose, that of testing, its usefulness is very much reduced. 
It fails to supply the ‘growing mind with food and 

s „exercise and makes work a drudgery. 
o 


F LITERARY -APPRECIATION—PROSE 


` 
In actual life the normal person only reads the labels, 


as it were, 
on the objects around him and troubles no further. 


Roger Fry—Art. 
Who reads 
Incessantly and to his reading brings not 
A spirit and a judgment equal or s rior, 
(And what he brings, what needs he BEE stek) 
Uncertain and unsettled still remains, 


Deep verst in books and shallow in himself, 
Milton—Paradise Regained, Book IV, 322-27, 


Prose is more elusive and difficult to a 


ppreciate than 
poetry. X easy, unobtrusive rhythm, 


its subtle recur- 


Sir Thomas Browne, 
essays of Addison, La 
novels of Jane Austen, Dickens, 
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of others, in the writings of Swift, Gibbon and Newman 
and in the speeches of Burke, Chatham and Churchill. 

The style of all these and many others is a real creation. 
Even if what they wrote were meaningless, though you 
cannot separate style from substance, their style would 
remain as perfect and original a work as a symphony of 
Beethoven, for like music it seizes upon the discriminating 
reader. 


THREE PROFESSORS OF ENGLISH 


But to make discriminating readers of the students who 
come to us to learn English is by no means an easy job. 
During my undergraduate days I was taught English by 
three professors. (All teachers in a college in India are 
called professors). The best of them who taught poetry 
professed to be an expert critic or a critical expert. He 
would read, say the Faerie Queene, a whole stanza at a 
stretch, and then pause to take breath and make some 
such remark as ‘Mark the Platonism in the sixth line’, or 
‘Here we have a good example of Petrarchan convention’, 
or ‘Note the Calvinism in the first two lines’, or ‘Here is 
a metaphysical conceit’, or ‘Make a note of the classic 
restraint in this stanza’. If it was not ‘the classic 2esttaint’ 
we had by experience learnt to expect the other thing— 
‘the romantic thrill’. But when a stanza did not lend 
itself to any of these remarks the indefatigable professor 
not to be beaten said at once, ‘Mark the beauty of this. 
stanza’, and reminded us of the University restaurant 
keeper praising the specialities of his house. He made 
these remarks in the same unvaryingly juicy voice in 
which he read the poem so that they sounded like extra 
but loose and rather ineffective Alexandrinés, Out of a 
sense of duty we made notes of all he said and whenever 
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he asked us to write anything on Spenser we gyrated among 
this critical jargon as amusingly and unprofitably as a 
puppy chasing its own tail, for we did not know Plato 
from Petrarch or Calvin, metaphysics from Hellenism, 
classicism from romanticism nor had we yet any clear con- 
ception of poetic beauty. 

The other professor who taught the nineteenth century 
novel did not discuss the prescribed texts or the authors 
but lectured on what he called the main currents in the 
history of the Victorian novel. He had copiously written 
notes which he read out to us. If sometimes ie forgot to 
bring them he dismissed the class. Without them he was 
completely hors de combat. These notes, we soon discovered, 
were copied bodily from Raleigh, Saintsbury, Baker and 
others without any attempt to boil them down or piece 
them together to give them coherence and continuity or 
sift them to see if they contained any contradictions. As 
he dictated them he never looked up except when he made 
a joke and laughed his own applause or when he 
read out what he thought was a particularly astute 
remark. He then gazed round the class with the air 
of one who produces a rabbit out of the empty hat. 


As he resumed reading the notes with a gravity that 
was evidently meant to be ducal, the views of one 
critic followed another without even the usual warning 
of ‘next slide, please’. I believe he still dictates the same 
‘old notes, pegging away at the same old irrelevant 
information, 

The third took us in seventeenth century prose. He 
got us to tear Urn Burial to pieces, making some of us 
count Latinisms on each page, even though he knew that 
we knew no Latin, others to look up every Biblical, classi- 
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cal and historical allusion and yet others to paraphrase 
the whole book. At the end of the year he published a 
sort of crib on Urn Burial in which we were so elated to 
recognize our amateur efforts in print that we forgot to 
ask for remuneration for work which had been used 
without even an» acknowledgment! He lectured very 
seldom but when he did and had to refer to other prose 
writers for comparison it was always the pregnant brevity 
of Bacon, the musical wisdom of Shakespeare, the noble 
seriousness of Johnson, the fervent glories of Ruskin, the 
magnificent, eloquence of Burke and the vivid lightnings 
of Carlyle—which, I need hardly add, failed to illuminate 
the dark recesses of our brains. 

The result of the combined efforts of these well- 
meaning professors was that most of us got through the 
examination and some of us obtained distinction, one 
standing first in the province, but none amongst us could 
claim better acquaintance with the personalities we read. 
or read about than with the man in the moon. Instead 
of coming to grips with them we took only a ‘superficial, 
that is, an examination interest in them and it did not 
take them long to become for us paler than the ghosts that 


wander by Acheron. & 
Tur FAMILIARITY OF THE FIRESIDE 


T'o create an abiding interest in literature among students 
and enlarge their general consciousness of its beauty one 
must make a different approach. ` Lecturing to them is as 
useless as hectoring them, and dictating notes in class as 
futile as reading papers in literary societies. To achieve 
any tangible results the first thing is to get pupils to read a 
masterpiece. It does not matter if they cannot understand 
it all at once so long as they like it. ‘Studies serve for 
18 ` s 


O 
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Delight, for Ornament and for Ability’. (Bacon) Delight 
comes ‘first. When the book has been read pupils should 
be admitted to the familiarity of the fireside, so to say, 
and encouraged to talk about it. They will feel shy at 
first but will come out of their shells soon, particularly, 
if the teacher keeps himself in the background. He might 
help them to discover beauty and significance that they 
‘omit but must not force them to fall into his ready-made 
theories. The chariot must be drawn by them without any 
yoke being imposed from without. In the fluidity and 
tentative nature of the talk as opposed to the fixedness of 
‘the written word the book will be seen from every point of 
the compass and many thoughts will come straying to them 
interesting, useless, sound, irresponsible and even un- 
bidden. There will be a plethora of wit and wisdom, 
iteration and irrelevances, folly and bathos, humour and 
contradiction. They will ransack their brains for exam- 
ples and opinions and bring them forth newly minted; to 
their own surprise. They will even wind many a cat's 
cradle and get involved in intellectual cobwebs. It is the 
‘teacher's. business to steer them successfully through this 
maze by asking provocative questions, by- transmigrating 
bodily, >% it were, into their views and approving them. or 
showing their absurdity, as the need be, by providing them 
with literary and historical background which will enable 
them to see the book in its true perspective, and lastly, by 
seeing that the discussion does not degenerate into a wild 
uproar like a stormy sitting of the old Italian Parliament. 
This sort of oral work not only helps students to talk 
but, let me add, write well. 


It fosters self-confidence and 
fluency and encourages individual creative effort and 


‘alertness of mind. Those who are languid when 
attempting written: work ‘come ‘to life ag soon’ as: ail 
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interesting question is asked or they find that a class-mate 
holds unorthodox views. 
o 
e 


Two Nores or WARNING 


A note or two ofs warning, perhaps, are necessary here. 
Firstly, nothing is to be gained and everything may be lost 
by attempting to force the pace of students. Those‘ of 
them who have a large common ground of reading’ would 
soon come to brass tacks and an agreement. Others 
should be allowed to take their own time to divine some- 
thing on their own. Secondly, during this discussion boys 
must not be allowed to make notes, or they will quote 
them in their essays with an unintelligent facility, without 
trying to form their own judgments. My experience has 
shown that boys begin-to think for themselves only when 
their memory fails them. The next step is to set boys 
home work on the basis of the discussion, preferably giving 
them a wide choice. It is necessary that what has been 
discussed is committed to paper while it is fresh. It gives 
practice in marshalling facts in an intelligent order and 
stating judgements clearly, vigorously and suavely, besides 
acting as a corrective to loose thinking and a yyvake on 
exaggeration. Most of us make statements in speech that 
we should not care to commit to writing. It is always 
helpful to.convey, right at the beginning, the whole effect 
of a book, its peculiar quality and then explain this 
quality and account for it. Both the matter of the book 
and the manner of saying will come in for discussions 
‘Finally a passage from it, which is typical of the whole, 
will be quoted and analysed. This essay will be examined. 
by the teacher who will correct views that are either senti- 
‘mental or captious and add his own remarks, which he 
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must explain to and discuss with the pupils concerned or 
preferably the whole class. 

With the added sensitiveness, which it is hoped that the 
student has by now acquired, he should re-read the book 


to get the maximum of critical and artistic enjoyment 
from it. i 


AN ILLUSTRATION 


To explain what I mean let me give an illustration, 


Recently I taught Addison’s Coverley Papers to an Inter- 
mediate class, They were 


to explain words or allusions in four 1 


is clubbable and 


the Drury Lane. Among his 
d country baronet, Sir Roger 
ake, Will Honeycomb, 

g the Coverley 


to collect the main events of the 


2 


a 
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Gardens; his behaviour during the performance of the 
Distressed Mother and lastly his death. a 

As soon as this material was looked at in a bird’s eye 
view it was discovered with a thrill of joy that here was 
‘material enough for a novel with Sir Roger as the hero 
and the widow the heroine.’ But this point was put aside 
for a later discussion and we proceeded to analyse the 
character of Sir Roger. Ignorant, odd, autocratic, simple,” d 
self-important, singular, good-natured, credulous, eccen- 
tric, rustic, ridiculous, foolish, brain-cracked, charming, 
vain, virtyous, delightful, harmless, honest, tender, kind, 
pious, were among the epithets used by boys to describe 
him. I suggested that all these adjectives could be 
arranged under two headings and asked the boys which 
they were. After some questions and discussion it was 
agreed that ‘good-nature’ and ‘eccentricity’ are the two 
outstanding qualities of Sir Roger. Under the former 
heading the class put simple, charming, delightful, harm- 
less, honest, tender, kind, pious, and virtuous, etc, and 
under the latter, odd, singular, ridiculous, foolish, brain- 
cracked, vain, self-important and so on. 

The next “question to decide was whether we love Sir 
Roger any the less for his foibles. The answer, that his 
foibles endear him to us all the more, was forthcoming at 
once but it took me some time to get at the reason for 
this. It involved discussing Addison's style and referring” 
to some of the passages in which Sir Roger's vanities and 
weaknesses are brought out, e.g., his going off to sloep 
during a sermon, his making a speech at the assizes in 
order ‘to give him a figure in the eye of the Spectator’, his 
mistaking Madam Doll Tearsheet for a lady of quality 
and so on. In the end we decided that the ridiculous side 
of Sir Roger's character is rendered delightful because his 
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oddities are described benevolently and interestingly 
through events and not mentioned to be merely 
sneered at; e 

In this connection I read to thêm a few character sketches 
by Overbury to show that though the country squire had 
not changed much from what he was in the seventeenth 
century, the art of portrait painting had. From the coarse 
and grotesque outlines of Overbury’s caricatures it had 
become a living likeness in the hands of Addison. It was 
seen that the seventeenth century character writer handled 
all the traits of his subject in a few short, sharp sentences 
whereas Addison brought them out one by one, as in life, 
illustrating them by incidents described at length, 

Before leaving the character of Sir Roger I asked the 
class if they had read about any other English squire of 
those times. Only two had read Tom Jones and one 
Sir Charles Grandison. Asked if Tom Jones was written 
before or after the Coverley Papers one said before and 
the other after. This gave an Opportunity to refer back 
to the point already noted—the contribution of the 
Coverley Papers towards the development of the novel. 
They were told that Bunyan had gone before Addison and 
that Defoe was to follow close behind him, that Richardson 
was still working as a compositor and that Fielding was 
robing birds’ nests; in other words that Addison was the 
first writer to try contemporaneous fiction, to describe day- 
to-day affairs in an interesting form. 

This naturally led us to consider the Coverley Papers 
as a continuous story, as a novel in the making. In 
their not having a main theme to centralize them and 
give them dignity we referred to modern novels (e.g. 
Aldous Huxley's Antic Hay and Eyeless in Gaza) which just 
meander along. The great recorded moments of 
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Sir Roger's life, it was pointed out, are not linked together 
and there is no logical sequence but they -are dramatized 
effectively. Addison can command not only humour and 
wit but pathos also. Exathples were provided by the boys 
and relevant portions from the papers read again. The 
conclusion was that Addison was obviously endowed with 
the gift for story telling. 

To consider the Coverley Papers as essays it was neces- ` 
sary to go through a few essays of Bacon and Lamb. 'The 
class at once said that the Coverley Papers are not senten- 
tious and golourless like Bacon's compositions but have a 
good deal in common with Dream Children or Oxford in 
the Long Vacation in implying a certain lightness and ease 
and a confidential relation between the author and the 
reader. 

Lastly Addison's prose style was considered and correct- 
ness, clearness, conversational ease, directness and simplicity 
were pronounced to be its chief qualities. By analysing 
one of the papers it was found that the arguments are well 
arranged, the paragraphs proceed in an orderly procession 
and the parts so disposed that each finds its telling, its 
proper place. I then pointed out that such a style was 
the natural outcome of the times. In the eighteenth 
century a furnished room, a row of buildings, its social 
organization, its poetry, in fact everything conveyed satis- 
faction and completeness by virtue of its sense of order 
and proportion. 

Home Work on the Basis of Discussion—This discussion 
took four lessons, that is, another week, after which each 
student wrote an essay on one of the many aspects of the 
Coverley Papers, ¢--» the character or Sir Roger and his 
companions; the papers considered as character sketches, 


or essays, Or as a novel; their satire, or realism, or style. 
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Below I quote those portions of some of the essays about 
which I had something to say. My remarks are given in 
brackets: . 

1. Sir Roger, Will Honeycomb. and Will Wimble are 
so clearly realized and presented*that they dissever them- 
selves from the pages and are as living’ realities as any of 

_ our acquaintances and not mere types as the characters 

~ in the Pilgrim’s Progress who never get their heads above 
the printed page. (The portraiture of Sir Roger is 
certainly better than any character in Bunyan but it is not 
yet perfect. True characterization needs two “hings, the 
power of observation, and a knowledge of the human heart. 
The latter enables a writer to identify himself with his 
characters and know how they would feel under given 
conditions; in other words, to undergo an actual experi- 
ence with them. Addison had the first gift but not the 
second. Sir Roger is described from without, not from 
within. Addison studies him and his companions with 
an eye to externals and eccentricities and does not watch 
and record mental and emotional processes. Richardson 
was the first to do this for the novel, as Shakespeare had 
already done it for the drama.) 

2. There is a plan of life in these papers. Before our 
interest in the club and its members sags Addison dissolves 
the club and very gracefully withdraws its members from 
existence. Sir Andrew Freeport retires from the club and 
settles in the country. Will Honeycomb is disposed of 
by marriage to a farmer’s daughter which leads to his 
reformation. In No. 513 we are told that the clergyman 
is lying on his death bed and later four members of the 
club including’ Sir Roger are made to succumb to fate. 
(Exits manipulated by killing off as many as four 
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members one after the other cannot be called very 
graceful. In life people do not die so conveniently. But 
rounding off a story and,accounting for every character 
is always a difficult task. Most modern writers, e.g., 
Aldous Huxley, avoid it} 

8. Sir Roger is*a jolly English squire. He is a lover 
of mankind with such a mirthful cast in his behaviour 
that he is loved rather than esteemed. He disregards the 
manners of the world when he thinks them wrong, e.g., 
when he enters a house he calls servants by their names 
and talks all the way upstairs. He had been a man of 
fashion in his youth but being crossed in love by a beauti- 
ful widow had grown careless of his person. He is eccen- 
tric but he is aware of his eccentricities and therefore they 
do not matter. His character is always more interesting 
than what he does or says. (Your views are based mostly 
on one paper—No. 2, which was by Steele. As later 
developed by Addison, Sir Roger was both loved and 
esteemed; cf., ‘at peace within himself and esteemed by 
all about him’. It is not possible to separate a person’s 
character from what he does or says. The two are indivi- 
sibly wedded; events grow out of character and in turn 
react upon it. But Addison cannot claim to portray devel- 
opment of character under the stress of misfortunes; cÈ, 
Clarissa Harlowe). 

4. Sir Roger is nothing but an ignorant, pompous 
rustic and Addison does nothing but caricature the old 
man. We are told that you would take his valet for his 
brother-in-law, his coachman for a privy councillor. His 
t him like an infant; when he so much as 
coughs there is a secret concern in the looks, of the whole 
family. He exorcises the shut-up rooms of his house by 
making the chaplain sleep in them. In church he allows 
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nobody to sleep except himself. In all this Sir Roger is 
shown to be merely a good-natured, credùlous old boor, 
fit to be ridiculed by his companion, the Spectator. (Your 
criticism is not fair either to Sir Roger or Addison. I think 
it is exclusively based on- No. “106. As he grew old 
Sir Roger, like Mr. Pickwick, mellowed, ‘becoming a genial, 
kindly old gentleman, though a trifle ‘pernickety’, which 
may perhaps have arisen from his having been an old 
bachelor and allowed to have his own way too much. As 
for Addision you omit the kindliness that he affects for 
Sir Roger and which is shown in his other papers. Like 
Jane Austen, Addison has a fondness for the people he 
makes fun of. The atmosphere of humour that envelopes 
and illumines the character of Sir Roger shows that the 
man’s very faults are lovable and that his virtues may be 
smiled at as well as praised. There is no doubt that 
Addison satirizes the rustic manners of Tory squires for 
whom he had no love but if he makés Sir Roger look a 
boor at times it is because the country squire of those 
days was a boor; cf., Squire Western and the Squire 
mentioned in Walpole’s letter to John Chute. Even at 
its worst Addison's satire is amiable and “his kindliness 
keeps thc sufferers out of view and enables us to enjoy 
the witty sallies without scruple; cf., Swift. In any 
case character sketches arise only when a writer has a point 
of view from which to contemplate a class or type. Unless 
you embody the humorous aspects of a class in the indi- 
viduality of its representatives you cannot make them 
live). 

5. Addison tells the story of Sir Roger as one who 
knows everything, can tell conversations and incidents as 
he conceives them happening with no violations of credu- ` 
lity, nor any strain on bis reader’s imagination, and without 
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any impropriety can interfere in his own person, pointing 
out things to the reader which might have escaped his 
attention, hinting at pargllels he might have missed, 
laying bare the irony or humour beneath a situation, (Give 
examples. Fielding empldyed a similar method; cf., Tom 
Jones. It gives to*the narratives of both versimilitude. 
What they write is not true but seems so when they in 
their own persons vouchsafe for the facts. Thus they carry 
conviction without which they would fail to arouse 
interest). 

6. Addison has a quick eye for contemporary types— 
the country squire, the town rake, the younger brother of 
a baronet, the country parson and so on, and an amazing 
power to build out of them persons whose individua. 
lity is full and rounded. The events in which they take 
part, are so numerous and so well wrought as to suggest 
some regret that no novel dealing with the manners of the 
later Stuarts and William has been left by the creators of 
Sir Roger. Many of the descriptions show what wealth 
of material Addison could have brought to such a work. 
(In quality of realism the Coverley Papers have docu- 
mentary value.” Town manners, the pleasures and amuse- 
ments of the capital, country society as organized round 
the squire in which the parson occupied a less dignified 
place than now, etc—all this is of great value to the 
historian of those days.) j 

7. Addison’s prose style is direct and plain, precise and. 
urbane. Its general effect is one of leisureliness as in the 
following passage: ‘His discourse was broken off by» 
his man’s telling him he had called a coach. Upon our 
going to it, after having cast his eyes upon the wheels, he 
asked the coachman if his axle-tree was good; upon the 
fellow’s telling him he would warrant it, the knight 
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turned to me, told me he looked like an honest man, and 
went in without further ceremony’. But Addison has 
neither the fiery force of Swift nor the massive strength of 
Johnson. (To condemn X for not possessing the virtues of 
Y is hardly fair. Johnson, for example, cannot trifle grace- 
fully as Addison can. Lightness of touck? which is Addison’s 
. > forte is altogether absent in Johnson. When Johnson trifles 
it is with dignity and therefore with diffculty. Addison has 
another trick, which is very enticing and flattering, of 
taking one into his confidence and whispering as it were 
in one’s ear that he is with us in our laughter. For an 
atmosphere of leisure read Robert Bridge’s poem A Water 
Party. Apropos of the simplicity of Addison’s style and its 
non-spectacular ease it may be interesting to know that since 
the time of Charles II the Royal Society exercised, like the 
B.B.C. today, a sobering “influence on prose style. Both 
Addison and Swift were against the style that interferes 
with the story by calling attention ‘to the words that 
describe it; cf., Herbert Read’s English Prose Style). 

I know there are other methods of teaching prose books 
as good as and even better than the one described above. 
Actually methods vary, as they must, not’ only with the 
teacher ‘but with the lesson and the age and ability of the 
class. All I have to say in favour of the method I followed 
is that I enjoyed working it out. Had I not planned it 
beforehand I would not have known what I was driving 
at and would have read the essays, one after the other, 
explaining difficulties and no more. 
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Chapter XVII 


THE TEACHING OF LITERARY APPRECIATION—POETRY 


Poetry is 
A state of knowledge, and a means to find 
All men’s experitncing faculties 
And thatywhich they experience, 


Charles Williams—A M: yth of Shakespeare. 
When one creative mind is better than another, the reason often 
is that the better is more critical. 


T. S. Eliot—The Perfect Critic. 
There must be something radically wrong with the 


teaching of poetry that not many develop any love for it 
during their school or college days and in after life not 
even one per cent read it. I have heard it said that many 
a man of forty carries a dead poet in his breast. My exper- 
ience of boys and men is that, in most cases, the poet is 
never born. The responsibility for this still-birth must 
be laid at the door not only of the student and the teacher 
but also of the inspector and the examiner, who force the 
noses of both the teacher and the taught on the line of 
chalk drawn by them. 


THE INSPECTOR AND THE EXAMINER 


I still remember the visit of an eminent inspector sto my 
class nearly four years ago. 1 was teaching The Tempest 
to Intermediate boys. It was their second Shakespearian 
play; the first was Henry V, which they had read for the 
School Certificate. As soon as the lesson was Over the 
inspector asked me what books on Shakespeare the boys 
had read. I said none. He scowled and said, ‘What books 
have you read on Shakespeare?’ I mentioned a few names, 
amongst which Bradley was one. 

‘Surely’, he cut me short, ‘Bradley is rather old-fashioned 
now, isn’t he? Haven’t you read Dowden?’ 
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‘If Bradley is old-fashioned, Dowden, I am afraid is 
decadent’. I replied. 

‘But he is good. Your boys must read him if they want 
to know anything about Shakespeare and you must read 
him too. He’s really good.’ o s 

‘So is the Oxford Dictionary’, % retorted. Know 
Shakespeare through Dowden! ‘I know my Shakespeare’, 
I added, ‘by reading him, by seeing his plays acted and 
by acting them, and my boys will know their Shakespeare 
the same way’. 

As for examiners, over fifteen years ago in the 
‘Shakespeare and his Contemporaries’ paper for the M.A. 
examination of the Punjab University one question was to 
compare Othello and A Woman Killed with Kindness as 
domestic tragedies. In my answer I argued that the two 

plays are on altogether different emotional and psycho- 
logical planes, dealing with characters and situations that 
have nothing in common, that Othello belongs to a 
world far removed from ours or that of Frankford, that he 
Soars above the view of men while Frankford is earth- 
bound, and Wendoll cannot even hold a candle to that 
accomplished villain, Iago, and: so on. My conclusion 
was that.a fair basis of comparison between the two plays 
therefore, cannot be found. The external examiner who 
had presumably set the paper thought I was picking holes 
in his question. He branded my answer as ‘perverse’ and 
awarded a naught out of 20. The internal examiner 
called it ‘original’ and valued it at 20. In the compromise 
I, got 10! 

How Poetry 1s TAUGHT 
And now for the teacher and the taught. In an average 
Indian school ‘the teacher generally stops a lesson in poetry 
where it should really begin. As soon as he is satisfied 
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that all linguistic difficulties in a poem have been explained 
he passes on to the next. In colleges where it is pretended 
that,poetry has aesthetic value its appreciation is reduced 
to a travesty either by the erib-writer or the teacher. There 
never was such a plethora of notes in India as there is 
today. In every yniversity town the market is flooded 
with cheap short cuts to success. The crib writer ransacks 
books on literature, critical essays and old cribs and 
copies literary opinions without either arranging them or 
trying to resolve or explain a contradiction that may 
exist between the views of two critics. Often scissors and 
paste are used on unread passages which are included in 
the crib. Not only do boys lap up his palaver but some 
teachers too have been known to use it for their lectures, 
the experts at quackery among them paraphrase and 
rearrange it before dishing» it out. _ There are of 
course, and always will be, a few conscientious persons even 
in the ill-paid and, over-worked teaching profession who 
like to work on their own and arrive at independent 
judgment. But most of these too, unfortunately, 
dictate their views to students, who gobble them up 
greedily instead of the stuff in cribs. The result in either 
case is the same. On memory is put the burden that 
should be carried by the intellect; thinking and judgement 
wither in the bud; even the best minds sink supinely to 
the level of the worst, becoming flabby and parasitical. To 
get the measure of the critical bankruptcy among Indian 
students one has only to read a few examination answers. 
One after the other they echo and re-echo the thoughts 
and feelings of other men. Being imitations borrowed 
from imitations they possess as little individuality as so 
many snow-flakes merging into earth and their own multi- 
tude. It is a terrible thing not to be able to walk out of 
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a room though all the doors are open, or to live in a 
harbour and riot be able to see the rolling waters. But 
the cribs on which boys feed themselves and the notes on 
which they are fed by their literary midwife, the teacher, 
are like chains that grow on the young mind to gnaw at 
both initiative and originality. The ~esult is that the 
student does not ever develop confidence enough to tackle 
a poem on his own and so never knows a poet first-hand. 
The spurious information given by cribs and notes is all 
he has to be content with. It is like feeling happy with 
the scentless reproduction of a rose in academic wax when 
you might as well smell the fragrance of its live model. 


WHAT Is THE REMEDY? 


Wherever poetry is taught as part of language training, 
the sooner it is given up the better, both for the sake of 
language training and poetry. No poet ever wrote to be 
paraphrased and the study of a prose passage will always 
give better training in language than a poem. Most of 
those little gems which are generally included in antho- 
logies. for schools and colleges make their impression almost 
apart from language, coming into the mind without the 
distinct effect of separate words. Such poems, in random 
order, are: Blake’s The Tiger; Keats’s La Belle Dame Sans 
Merci, and Ode to a Nightingale; Tennyson's The Lady of 
Shallot; Coleridge’s Kubla Khan, Christabel, Ancient 
Mariner and The Three Graves; Walter de la Mare’s 
Tartary, Miss T. and Hide and Seek; John Clare's Songs’ 
Eternity; Beddoe’s Dream Pedlary; Flecker’s The Golden 
Road to Samarkand; Shelley’s Ode to the West Wind and 


To a Skylark, and so on. 
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Tue IMPORTANCE OF READING POETRY WELL 


To take the first one, Blake’s The Tiger, as an example. 
No amount of explanation or analysis can bring out its 
sublimity, its stern music,“its subdued strength, its revolu- 
tionary simplicity, its wonder and awe at the workmanship 
of the celestial smith who created both the lamb and the 
tiger. These things can only be ‘felt in the blood and 
felt along the heart’. No dictionary meaning can explain N 
all that is suggested by: a 
When the stars threw down their spears 
And water'd heaven with their tears. \\5 
If by his reading of the poem the teacher cannot’ make 
his class see at least something of the poet's meaning, he 
had better leave it. Reading poetry properly is worth 
more than all the explanations, meanings and paraphrase 
that he can give. It is to speech that poetry belongs 
primarily, and only secondarily to print. Explanations and 
paraphrase will only douse the poem by shifting to them- 
selves the attention that should illuminate the poem. 

In the preface to Edward Thomas’s autobiography his 
younger brother writes: “To my father he owed the art of 
reading aloud and through this the appreciation of poetry 
3 . Once or twice, when I was ill he read to me Kipling’s 
Kabul River and Tennyson’s The Passing of Arthur. I 
was entranced. He read in an almost unaccentuated 
monotone, slowly, clearly, so that not one word, not one 
shade of meaning was lost.’ For a teacher to put across to 
his class the complete message of a poem, so that the boys 
are ‘entranced’, the prerequisites are sympathy between him 
and his audience, an intelligent grasp of the message, a 
realization of the mood of the poem and a pleasing and 
audible voice. The pitch of the voice is also important, 
If it is too high or harsh or cannot adjust itself to the 
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size of the room it is bound to detract from the interest of 
the reading. If it lacks naturalness and simplicity it will 
produce a forced effect. Failure to do justice to the mood 
of a poem, or to appreciate préperly its rhythm is also a 
serious drawback. If, for instance, you do not catch the 
mood of Shelley’s Skylark you are bound to remain too 
near the ground for that blithe spirit. Similarly if you do 
° not observe the bounds of rhythm which the poet chose 
for his Ode to the West Wind you will never hear the 
gusts and moans of the autumn wind which the poem is 
meant to suggest. Jf a teacher fails to convey this impres- 
sion while reading the poem no explanation by him will 
do it, for it lies ‘in the main far hidden from the reach 
of words’. Read aloud by a competent reader the poem 
will become clear, if not at the first reading at the sixth, 
despite its many unfamiliar words and uncommon similies 
and metaphors. Through oral repetition words convey 
not only their meaning but also their music and their 
atmosphere, which is more important. In any case we 
must not forget the precept of Coleridge that poetry gives 
‘most pleasure when only generally and not perfectly 
understood. There are many poems in the usual antho- 
logics the message and beauty of which must be conveyed 
to students intact and direct. From such an unmitigated 
contact even the most uncultivated mind will get its own 
special thrill. 
AN ILLUSTRATION 
‘The following experiment conducted with an Intermediate 
class will illustrate what I mean. After they had read 
Herbert's Pulley and compared it with Swinburne’s Chorus 
from Atlanta (Before the Beginning of Years), both of 
which were part of their course,! I read to them Herbert’s 


1The Tide of Time—Newbolt. 
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Discipline. They did not have to do this poem for their 

examination. I read it three times before I gave them 

typed copies of it and inv ited their criticism in note lorm. 
The poem is given belesv:— 


DISCIPLINE 
o 
1. Throw away thy rod, 
Throw away thy wrath: 
O my God, 
Take the gentle path. 


2 For my heart's desire 
Unto thine is bent: 

1 aspire 
To a full consent. 


3. Not a word or look 
I affect to own, 
è But by book 
And thy book alone. 


4. Though I fail, 1 weep: 
Though I halt in pace, 
Yet I creep 
To the throne of grace. > 


5. Then let wrath remove; 
Love will do the deed: 
For with love 
Stonie hearts will bleed. ý 


6. Love is swift of foot; 
Love’s a man of warre, 
And can shoot, 
And hit from farre. 
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7. Who can scape his bow? 
That which wrought on thee 
Brought thee low, 
Needs must wozk on me. 
8. Throw away thy, rod; 
Though man frailities hath 
Thou art God: 
Throw away thy wrath. 


A few extracts from the boys’ remarks on the poem are 
given below:— 

1. Language familiar; remote from what, the subject 
would demand. Thus Herbert can veil his piety, and 
trifle with and play around the subject. The metre also 
helps to divert attention from the deep love of God that 
consumed him. 

2. I do not see how ‘Love brought God low’. Is the 
Christian God really wrathful? I am glad the Hindu 
God is all kindness and always ‘takes the gentle path’. 

3. The dainty metrical arrangement is hardly suitable 
to a religious poem, nor is the language’ of Cupid, as in 
the sixth stanza. Poor compared with The Pulley. 

4. Flippant and cheap. Reminds mé of Herrick’s 
flirtaiions with Julia & Co. 

5. There seems an impulsive tenderness in Herbert's 
voice as he says “Though I fail, I weep’ etc. . (4th stanza). 
A successful poem, full of feeling. 

6. The use of familiar language is absurd. Herbert 

was probably a rustic or it is one of his poor efforts. 
. 7. The metre makes the poem tremulous with feeling, 
tender and impulsive. This tenderness establishes a bond 
of intimacy between the poet and his God. A more serious 
metre would have damaged it. 
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8. That's how religious poetry should be written, simple 
and straightforward and not like Milton’s, with lots of 
Latin words. > 3 

-9. Herbert seems to be a follower of Cowper and 
Wordsworth in the simple language he uses. 

10. “Though man frailities hath, Thou art God. Throw 
away thy wrath.’ This is an excellent conclusion. I have 
always expressed this idea in my prosaic way to the head 
master whenever I have been in trouble. But it has never 
had any effegt. I wonder if Herbert’s God listened to his 
request. 

The next day I read out to the class the remarks of all 
the boys. ‘Then followed a discussion with a view to 
giving coherence to the various points made and finding 
their lowest common multiple. 

We agreed that there is a modest poetic reserve about 
Herbert that makes’ him diffident to expose his inmost 
thoughts without disguising them. Hence the choice of 
a language somewhat remote from what the nature of 
the subject would demand, and the dainty metre. By 
referring to one or two more of his poems we came tọ the 
conclusion that evidently Herbert finds solace in fhe very 
slight pain he has to take to make the lines end rightly; 
by the recurring beat of the line his restless and troubled 
feelings are soothed. From the reader’s point of view the 
chief poetic toil seems to be spent in versification and for. 
a space the turmoil of the poet’s mind is withdrawn from 
sight. This device, I explained, has its counterpart in the’ 
epic and dramatic poets who themselves retire into the 
background and express their most intimate thoughts 
through their characters. Thus modesty is preserved and 
the agitated heart relieved. 2 
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Two boys, well read in Hindu religious poetry, objected 
that the pursuit of style in religious poetry is a perilous 
thing but later conceded that “without it there is no per- 
manence; that it is the condition. of immortaliy and that ‘it 
is the cause that today for one person who reads Herbert's 
sermons there are a hundred who have read and enjoyed 
his religious lyrics. 

One point that they had all missed was the use of 
monosyllables. By educing such examples from them as 
‘Live and learn’, ‘First come first served’, to which I added 
‘To meet, to know, to love and then to part’ (Coleridge) 
we concluded that a collocation of words of one syllable 
produces an effect of strength. 


In talking about the simplicity of language it was 
brought out that Cowper and Wordsworth came after 
Herbert. By way of comparison a few lines from Words- 
worth were read and a few examples of, ‘the divine chit- 
chat’ of Cowper quoted. The sixth stanza was explained 
to the boy who did not understand it. 


My purpose in giving these details is not, to suggest that 
my method of approach is the best but to emphasize the 
fact that the richer the mind we bring to a poem the more 
we get out of it, and that the greater the poem the more 
is demanded of the reader who would share the poet's 
feelings. It is a reciprocal process. One of the reasons 
why all boys in the class got something out of Herbert’s 
Discipline is that they had read his Pulley and knew the 
necessary facts about his life. These a teacher must always 
give, but after and not before the poem is read. If the 
idea expresscd by the poem is obscure the obscurity must 
be elucidated. Pocms that are too difficult should be left 
out. 
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Given the necessary background and a teacher who can 
read a poem as it should be read, boys are bound to see the 
poel’s message, hold it in, their mind, as one might hold a 
flower or a butterfly in one’s hand, enjoying as well as 
noticing it. And while*criticizing it, instead of agreeing 
with the teacher’s¢opinion they will give positive ideas and 
thus discover in themselves a latent sense of beauty, as it 
is in us all. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF A CULTIVATED EAR 


To help them in this task the teacher must equip them 
with an adequate apparatus. After interest in the subject, 
the most essential requisite to appreciate poetry is a 
sense of rhythm. ‘A cultivated ear is part of the technique 
which enables the student to interpret poetry for others 
and to appreciate it for himself.’ No Indian language is 
as strongly accented as English and the accent in them 
all tends to fall on the second half of words instead of 
the first. It is therefore all the more necessary for Indian 
students to understand and develop an appreciation for 
English rhythms. This knowledge will ‘put them into a 
proper state to receive the full message of the poem’? for it 
is on his music that a poet mainly depends for thé expres- 
sion of his meaning. Often, word cadences have a power 
to stir emotion in complete independence of their sense 
significance. 

There are only a few principal rhythmical patterns used 
in English poetry and it is not difficult to get acquainted 
with them. But rhythm is not the same thing as music. 
There is rhythm in the folk songs and dances of even the 
most backward tribes of India but not music in all of them. 
Every poet is rhythmical but not necéssarily musical. 


*Ballard—Thought and Language. + 
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Coleridge and Tennyson are mostly musical, Donne is not, 
Spenser and Swinburne are always musical, Browning is 
not. We can all learn to appreciate rhythm with a little 
guidance but an appreciation for music is either inborn 
or requires a long apprenticeship to cultivate, though 
we can all develop a high degree of sophistication towards 
it, which most of us do to satisfy our mental snobbery. 
A poet often introduces variations into his normal 
rhythm pattern to break its monotony or to emphasize a 
particular thought, feeling, action or motion. As an 
example take the following lines from The TéEmpest:— 


If by your art, my dearest father, you have 

Put the wild waters in this roar, allay them. 

The sky, it seems, would pour down stinking pitch, 
But that the sea, mounting to the welkin’s cheek, 
Dashes the fire out. O, I have suffer’d 


With those that I saw suffer! a brave vessel, 
Who had, no doubt, some noble creatures in her, 
Dash’d all to pieces, O, the cry did knock 
Against my very heart! Poor souls, they perish’d; 
Had I been any god of power, I would 

Have sunk the sea within the earth or ere 

It should the good ship so have swallow’d and 
The fraughting souls within her. 


The extra syllable at the end of the first line gives it 
continuity with the second making the words from ‘if’ 
to ‘roar’ come out as if in a breathless avalanche of agony 
wi.hout a proper stop. This and the irregular metre in- 
dicate that Miranda is agitated. Her anguished cry for 
those at sca reaches its climax in the imperative ‘allay’. 
Suddenly the meek and obedient daughter realizes her 
audacity in thus talking to her father and pulls herself 
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up. The third line, therefore, is regular, showing that 
emotional discipline having been re-established, she has 
regained control over her words also. But it is only tem- 
porarily. What she has said cannot be easily forgotten. 
It burns into her memory and grips by the throat the 
fourth line, which iş again a headlong rush of undisciplined 
metre. It spends its fury in the word ‘dashes’. The long 
pause after ‘out’ suggests despair, or on the stage, its equi- 
valent, the wringing of hands. Then follow a series of 
long-drawn-out syllables reflecting the suffering she has 
undergone.” The last sentence is both long and rapid, 
showing that she continues to feel perturbed. 

For intimate blending of sound and sense I would have 
liked to quote the famous stanza of Milton’s Nativity Ode, 
beginning: 

The Oracles are dumn, 
and the one that follows it, but their length is forbidding. 
Both Milton and Tennyson take every possible liberty 
with blank verse to express various subtleties of thought 
and action. 

In The Ancient Mariner Coleridge redoubles rhymes, 
uses initial and medial alliterations, repeats a series of 
cunning sound patterns and reiterates tunes in order to 
return to and enforce the main theme—the slaying of the 
Albatross. The best-known poem of Yeats, The Lake 
Isle of Innisfree, has many metrical irregularities to., 
heighten its emotional effect. To take a more recent 
example, Carl Sandburg’s Fog: o 

The fog comes 

on little cat feet. 

It sits looking 

over harbour and ‘city 
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on silent haunches 
and then moves on. i 
As A.C. Ward points out, the rhythm in these lines is 
no defined rhythm, but it suits the nature of the theme-— 
the tenuous, drifting, evasive fog—by being as fluid as 
possible. Despite the quaint pictures that these lines 
suggest, as soon as the poem is heard the listener (a fami- 
liarity with fogs being assumed) gives instinctive assent. 
All these nuances would be missed by the student who 
knows nothing about prosody, but the conscientious 
teacher would see that his students are well equipped to 
get the best out of what they read. 


Tue VALUE oF WORDS IN POETRY 


In poetry words have emotional and suggestive value, apart 
from the meaning; in the hands of a poct even the most 
commonplace among them are turned into the strangely 
and enchantingly new. That is why poetry has been 
described ‘as the art of conveying through words more 
than what words have ever expressed before’.t Take, for 
example, the following line from Coleridge’s The Destiny 
of Nations: i 
The alien shine of unconcerning stars. 

There is nothing extraordinary in these six words, yet 
in its suggestive power the line is richer than any other 
I can recall. It sums up the fate of man, his short and 
sad sojourn in this world as contrasted with the perma- 
nence of stars, and their indifference towards the sad lot 
of man. ‘Alien to human history the stars indeed are, Or 
seem to be indifferent to human fate. Who eating his 
bread with tears has not looked at them vainly expectant? 
They pursue their allotted shining courses caring not 


1 Megroz—Modern English Poetry. 
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for us who must await the day spring or else sit hopeless 
through the anxious night.’ 
> 


Coleridge is a master Ħn the art of suggestion. In the 
5 


following lines from Rgligious Musings, 


In the primeval age a dateless while 

The vacant shepherd wandered with his flock, 

Pitching his tent where’er the green grass waved.” + 
the dictionary meanings of daieless, vacant and where’er 
are endless, idle and whatever place and yet they conjure 
up most successfully the serene beauty of the pastoral 
life in Central Asia. Dateless suggests that this life is 
unchanging, vacant, that the shepherds are free from care, 
whereas where’er pictures the boundless steppes of the 
Pamirs with here and there a camp of nomads. The 
visualizing imagination could receive no more aid from 
simple words than it does in this passage. 

‘Talking about words Denis, the hero of Aldous Huxley’s 
Crome Yellow says ‘Words, words—I wonder if you can 
realize how much I love them. That’s the test for the 
literary mind, the feeling of magic, the sense that words 
have power s.. With harmonious words the magicians 
summoned rabbits out of empty hats and spirits from 
elements. Their descendants, the literary men, still go 
on with the process, morticing their verbal formulas | 
together, and, before the power of the finished spell trem- 
bling with delight and awe. Rabbits out of empty hats? 
No, their spells are more subtly powerful, for they evoke 
emotions out of empty minds. Formulated by their art 
the most insipid statements become enormously signifi- 
cant... The creation of word-power, of something 
out of nothing—what is that but magic? And I may 
add, what is that but literature?’ 


1Ttalics mine. 
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To quote Ivor Browne ‘in poetry words can be as rich 
to the senses as the most orchidaceous blooms of domestic 
marsh or alien. jungle ... They throw colour on to 


paper and make music in the air. Words are wind to, 


fire . . . they are also the seed of action and blossom 
of thought’. But what feelings they will evoke in a parti- 
-cular person, what images they will bring to him, what 
incident they will call to his mind, what music they will 
sound in his ears will, in the end, depend on the richness 
of his own mind and that is where it is expected of the 
teacher to act as a Pygmalion and help his students to step 
out into fuller living through better appreciation of what 
they read. He will whet their enjoyment of literature if, 
for instance, he can point out to them the common ground 
between the palace of Kubla Khan, that ‘miracle of rare 
device’ and one of the island enchantments of Prospero 
or the enchanter’s castle in Keats’ Ode to a Nightingale, 
the lovely tower in which is held captive a princess, who 
opens her magic casement to listen to the notes of the 
nightingale and to look out over the wild waves for the ship 
that will bring the knight of her deliverance. The teacher 
will help their poetic judgment if he can provoke, 
goad or otherwise awaken them to see how from 
incidents that are hardly outside the natural order a poet 
can weave, as in Christabel, a story, as if from the world 
of spirits, or how he uses fairy love, as in La Belle Dame 
Sans Merci, to hide human sufferings that are too poignant 
to be represented in bare bones. 


LITERARY AND Descriptive BACKGROUND 


In this task he will be helped considerably if he is inti- 
mately acquainted with classic myths and the Bible, ‘These 


14 Word in Your Ear. ` 
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will introduce him, and through him his students, to a 
field of greater aesthetic enjoyment of English poetry, in 
which reference to them both are frequent? Equally 
common in English literature are references to the English 
countryside. From Langland through Chaucer and 
Shakespeare down to modern times it can be shown 
that English poets praise their country by expressing their 
joy in her, and by rendering her sights and sounds and 
smells. In consequence the descriptive background, pecu- 
liar to English poetry, shows a more persistent preoccupa- 
tion with the English scene than is to be found in the 
verse of any other nation. Hence the obvious necessity for 
a teacher to know this background, preferably by a visit 
to England but if that is impossible, by seeing places in 
India that resemble England in scenery (e.g. Kashmir), 
and by reading English novels, seeing English films and 
landscape paintings by English artists. This knowledge 
will enhance his and therefore his pupils’ appreciation of 
English poetry. 


POINTS To GUARD AGAINST 


Finally, a note or two of warning are perhaps necessary. 
In his remarks before or after reading a poem the teacher 
should not indulge in such literary catchwords as roman- 
tic, classical, traditional, Elizabethan, Jacobean, pre- 
Raphaelite, metaphysical, Victorian, modern, and so on. 
Most boys do not understand these terms and those who 
pretend to a knowledge of them are only led to look in 
a poem for qualities which they have learnt to associate 

1 The Classic Myths in English Literature & Art by C. M. Gayley 


(Ginn & Co.) and Zilo Hellas (a popular history of Ancient 


Greece) by C. E. Robinson are excellent reference books for the 
purpose. 
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with a particular label but which may or may not be in 
the poem. A poem is not composed of influences or 
periods or traditions but comes straight from the liying 
heart of a man, nor is a poet {n emanation of a move- 
ment, or a century; he is, first and foremost, an individual. 

Secondly, students should not be leq to think that all 


poetic statements are truths, that sweet content turns the 
a 


labourer’s sweat to tears of joy (Davies), that if you did 
not love at first sight you haven't really loved (Marlowe). 
that it is better to have loved and lost than never to 
have loved at all (Shakespeare), that God's in His heaven, 
and all’s well with the wagld (Browning), that heaven 
lies about us in our infancy (Wordsworth), that if way 
to the Better there be, it exacts a full look at the worst 
(Thomas Hardy), and so on. 

One, often finds such lines quoted by boys in their 
written work as if they are gospel truths. It is, I think, 
worth while pointing out that these statements are merely 
expressions of the flux and reflux of the poetic mood, or 
a poet's explanation or interpretation of his unique per- 
ception of the universe or his response to exterior im- 
pulses. In other words, these statements are true only to 
the plane of experience in which the poet or the poem 
moves and, by no means, universal truths, 
‘All’s right with the world’ is the verdict o 
sible, temporarily carefree Pippa and no 
conviction of Browning's. Similarly, the first two lines 
(e067 He tae aly ee ee ee 
poem and do not express an aie: = “ag — 
wishes to grow old with a tedious old A RESE a 
is never with^old age but remai à E and titg Bast 

s ns behind us. 


Thirdly, indiscriminate and sweeping bursts of admira- 


For instance 
E the irrespon- 
t necessarily a 
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tion, such as one finds in the literary essays of students 
cannot be called criticism. True criticism is at once dis- 
cerning and appreciative. To aim at it students must 
learn’ to go to the heart cf a poem, to divine the reality, 
behind the words, to live through the experience that a 
poct describes as they live through a play in the theatre, 
that is to say, to” live poetry—the phrase, I think, is 
Rupert Brooke's. Thus read and experienced a great 
poem is bound to move them profoundly enough to make 
them feel disturbed. ‘A disturbance of spirit is one of 
the finest pleasures that a highly-organized man can enjoy.’ 
lt is this disturbance that {ecundates one’s emotions. But 
a mere expression of emotional reaction is not criticism 
either. We have yet a step further to go. As soon as 
emotions have gathered their harvest the intellect must 
intervene with its analytical apparatus and wealth of 
past experience to examine and illuminate the poem with 
a light that is at once clear-sighted and elucidating. ‘The 
emotions are not completely dispensed with but. undergo 
scrutiny by the powers of discernment so that a state of 
pure contemplation, free from temperament and feeling 
is reached, so that, to vary Wordsworth’s phrase, emotion 
is recollected in intellect. š 
The result of this process, when articulately formulated 
is bound to be something fresh, something that will en- 
lighten and stimulate, something creative, for it has drawn 
its matter and inspiration from two living forces—the poet 
and the critic. 3 


t Arnold Bennett—Literary Taste. = 


Chapter XVIII 
APPRECIATION OP TWO POEMS 


There is a preliminary stage in reading poetry, when the grammar 
is still being settled, and the words have not all been given their 
due weight; you have a broad impression of what it is all about, but 
there are various incidental impressions wandering about in your 
mind; these may not be a part of the final meaning arrived at by the 
judgment, but tend to be fixed in it as part of its colour, 

William Empson—Seven Types of Ambiguity. 


One cardinal fact about great poetry, as about great philosophy, 
the very secret, perhaps, of what is called their immortality, is that 
their main value lies in a process, not in a result . . . We do not 
understand a great poem till we have felt it through, and as far as 


possible re-created in ourselves the emotion which it originally 
carried. 


Murray—The Interpretation of Ancient Greek Literature. 
To every class that I teach English T- make it a point to: 
introduce a few poems and prose pieces of my own choice, 
no matter whether they are in their text books or not. 
Among the poems I generally include Wordsworth’s 
The Brothers and Coleridge’s Kubla” Khan. These 
poems have never failed to evoke response among senior 
as well as junior students, the only condition in the case 
of the juniors being that they should be advanced enough 
to understand simple, straightforward English. 

To my own appreciation of these poems I add some- 
thing new every time I teach them. Often boys make 
me aware of beauties that were hidden before or were not 
clearly grasped in my own consciousness. This does not 
mean that they fully understand and enjoy these or other 
poems which I try with them from time to time. But 
who does? Do I? If they do not get from a poem all 


/ 
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that I do, I am not sure if I get from it all that they 
do. Childhood and boyhood are more ‘of imagination all 
compact’ and their sensibilities and sympathies are sharper 
and wider, in their own ways, than ours. The teacher. 
should count on these qualities and plunge headlong into 
the poem which, he is convinced, has something to give 
to his pupils. They are bound to respond to his enthu- 
sjasm and rise to the level of his appreciation, provided 
he is tactful and sympathetic enough to seek their co- 
operation, mental as well as emotional. 


» 
THE BROTHERS! 


I regard this poem as Wordsworth’s finest, a masterpiece 
of dramatic and tragic power, a quality so rare in 
Wordsworth. It was written in 1800, during one of those 
intervals when Wordsworth put The Prelude aside and 
ed himself in composing poems that reveal his 
st point of freshness and power. 
Without any introduction the poem is read to the class 
twice, if necessary. Without the aid of any explanation or 
interpretation Wordsworth’s own words are allowed to 
tell the tale of two brothers of an ancient family among 
the Cumberland dalesmen, whose love for each othtr has 
been rendered more intense by poverty, by orphanage, by 
the absence of other kindred and by the closest companion- 
ship from childhood. Their little freehold, owned for 
centuries by men of their names, is swallowed up in a 
gulf of debt, and the two brothers separate. The elder 
gocs to the seas in the hope to.grow rich and come back 
to Ennerdale to reclaim his father’s land and live upon it, 
with his brother, in peace. But when he comes back 


though in parts only, in Chapter XIV as 


employ 
genius at its highe: 


1 The poem is dealt with, 
well. 
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after many years it is only to find that his brother is dead. 

This, briefly, is the story, but as told by Wordsworth 
it is conveyed in a dialogue between Leonard Ewbank, 
the elder brother and the Priest of Ennerdale on a July 
evening. The Priest does not recognize Leonard and tells 
the story in his own way, reserving the news of the death 
of James, the younger brother, to the very end. Something 
tells Leonard that his brother is no longer alive but he 
has not the courage to demand a confirmation of his 
bodings by asking a direct question. And so the Priest 
winds in and out of many little incidents, as fancy directs 
him. The result is that a story of uncommon brotherly 
love, which ends in an unmitigated tragedy, gradually 
unfolds itself in a most dramatic manner. 

In this poem the story is the thing. To build it up 
again with the help of the class, after it has been read 
to them, should be the teacher's main task in dealing with 
it. In the process an attempt can be made, according to 
the age of the class, to bring out its pathos and explain 
the psychological reasons for Leonard ‘not venturing to 
enquire tidings of one whom he so dearly loved’. The 
hidden emotional intensity that pervades the poem, the 
subdtied eloquence of Leonard and the suggestiveness of 
the words of the Priest can be elicited from pupils, depend- 
ing again on their age and critical ability. 

The events of the story are best dealt with from 
Leonard’s point of view. 

Why did he not ask any one in Ennerdale about his 
brother? Because as soon as he approached his home his 
heart failed within him and he decided that if his brother 
was really dead he would find it out for himself. He could 
not bear to ‘hear the tragic news from alien lips. This 
was a natural feeling. He loved his brother too fondly, 
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he cherished his memory too lovingly to allow the hope 
of meeting him to be frustrated by any rude mention of his 
death, The shock would be too sudden to be borne. He 
wanted to prepare himself. How did he do this? He, 
went to the churchyard, so the particular spot where his 
kinsmen and ancestgrs lay buried, and to his horror found 
one grave more than he thought there were when he left 
home. à 

Wasn’t that proof enough of the death of his brother? 
Then why didn’t he accept it? Because he had 
come back after twelve years to meet his brother and give 
him a home and all that it means, a home that Leonard 
thought had been denied to him all these years. On this 
hope he had built everything. He could not let this 
hope be blasted in a second, It was all he had. He felt 
too weak to face facts. Some of us know this state of 
mind, When a near and dear one passes away and 
becomes cold and we know he is gone we do not believe 
it. The exaggerated beating of our own pulse, striking 
s body, scems to be his and the heat of our own 
body suggests heat in him and we delude ourselves into 
thinking that there is still life till the physician pronounces 
what we have all along known but were unwilling to 


It was. 


against hi 


accept. 


What did Leonard do then? He allowed doubts to 


assail his mind. It is easy to argue against what 
we do not wish to believe. Leonard worked himself 
into the belief that he had seen the additional grave” 
before, that his memory was at fault. Didn't he lose his 
way in the afternoon? In the same way he could make 
a mistake about the graves; the whole place was changed 
beyond recognition since he was there last.e How could 
he remember the grave correctly? Thus setting his 


o 
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mind at ease Leonard encountered the Vicar, whom 
he recognized’ but who did not recognize him. 

Did this meeting confirm Leonard in his belief that he 
owas wrong about the graves or did it redouble his doubts? 
Let us see what the Vicar saide Coming to the story of 
the two brothers he warranted the vigw that through the 
length and breadth of Cumberland there would be rejoic- 
ing if any one among them heard that Leonard Ewbank 
was come home again. 

How did these words affect Leonard? They naturally 
carried to his heart a rush of exhilaration ang hope; such 
joy, such congratulations, he thought, would be impossible 

if he came back only to count the graves of his family 
and find that their number had been increased by one, 
so that he alone was left. No, he decided, it couldn’t be 
so; James must be alive. He would, at any rate, find out 
from the Vicar. 

But did he? If not, why not? Being of a sensitive 
nature generally and at this moment particularly nervous 
he could not reveal his identity to the Vicar and ask him 
straightaway if his brother was dead or alive. Afraid of 
encountering the dreadful announcement ‘of his brother’s 


death he sought by one innocent stratagem after another to 


extract the truth without revealing himself. It is around 
his device to know the truth indirectly that the story 
is built. 
What did the Priest do? The Priest put aside all these 
manoeuvres and preferred to talk about Leonard than 
James. At one time he unconsciously alarmed, at another 
ignorantly encouraged his questioner, Leonard, till in the 
cnd, all possibilities of delay were exhausted, and the fatal 
truth, so long suspended in vain, fell heavily upon the 
despairing enquirer, as it now falls on the reader. 
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What was the effect of it all on Leonard’s mind? How 
did he react to the gradual fulfilment of the first ominous 
indications, the gradual deepening of the gloom? Leonard's 
only hope that his brother was alive lay in convincing’ 
himself that his recollection of the place was dim, that 
many changes haq? taken place in the scenery and the 
aspects of the dale and consequently his suspicions that 
there was a new grave in the churchyard was wrong. He 
addressed the Priest on the point. But to the Priest such 
casual changes were of small importance. At last Leonard 
forced him to acknowledge one change that had taken 
place;— 

But surely, yonder— 

This ejaculation the priest interrupted with a speech 
which may not be the most sublime or the most powerful, 
"but certainly is the most beautiful in all Wordsworth: 

Ay! there, indeed, your memory is a friend 

That does not play you false. On that tall pike 

(It is the loneliest place of all these hills) 

There were two springs that bubbled side by side, 

As if they’ had been made that they might be 

Companions to each other: the huge crag a °° 

Was rent with lightning—one hath disappear’d, 

The other, left behind, is flowing still. 
This was the first hint of the approaching catastrophe, 
the first stealthy advance of the shadow of death. What 
docs it convey to Leonard? It shows to him that his 
memory did not fail him, that he was right about the 
springs, that there were two when he left the place and 
now there was only one. What did the dissolution of tlie 
brotherhood of the two fountains mean to him? To him 
this dissolution must have carried „with it the chill pre- 
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sentiment of a dissolution of that other companionship, an 
extinction of that other brotherhood, then actually in 
question. Leonard realized thet in thinking that he had 
found another grave there was no confusion in his mind; 
he had not forgotten, but remembered only too well. 
‘Bodings, unsanctified by the will’, must, in spite of his 
struggles to continue unconvinced, have inflicted them- 
selves upon his spirit, and given him, for a moment at 
least, an unwelcome insight into the fatal certainty. But 
hope springs eternal in the human breast and Leonard 
asked the Priest to help him ‘to the history of half these 
graves’. In doing this he came perilously near asking the 
direct question about his brother. 
Who is he that lies 
Beneath yon ridge, the last of those three graves? 

The Priest might have answered the question straight- 
away and stopped further speculation and anxiety. But did 
he? No, instead he began at the beginning, with Leonard’s 


grandfather, Walter Ewbank. 


When he came to James 
and said, 


When his brother 
Was gone to sea, and he was left alone, 


The little colour that he had was soon 


Stolen from his cheek; he droop'd, and 


À pined and pined . . . 
Leonard interrupted him, Why? Because he foresaw the 


end and could not accept it. He wished to delay the tragic 
news as long as he could, His interruption, Pik “hese 
are all the graves of full-grown TE, was a mere straw 
and he caught at it. It was his last appeal for life, as 
it were, from the guns of a foundering ship and the Vicar 
unconsciously encouraged him by saying, 

Ay, Sir, that pzssed away! 


2 . 
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meaning thereby that the pining and drooping of James 
ended; he took a turn for the better. But the end, the 
tragig news of James’ death could not be delayed any 
longer and the Vicar described in detail how he fell off a 
rock. Leonard, as if stil? in doubt, asked: 
And that thgn is his grave? 

Why didn’t Leonard reveal his identity and thank the 
Priest for his trouble before leaving? Because he felt a 
gushing from his heart that took away his power of speech. 
He left the place in silence. From Egremont he wrote to 
the Priest disclosing his identity and explaining everything. 

This done, he went on shipboard, and is now 

A seaman, a gray-headed Mariner. 

The poem is read again. A post-mortem of it in the 
shape of the usual aineal examination seems unnecessary. 
Before passing on to the next poem the teacher might 

“read to the class The Excursion, particularly the Rector’s 
sketch of a parishioner, deaf and dumb from his birth; in 
its tender pathos it comes nearest to The Brothers than 
anything else in Wordsworth. 


KUBLA KHAN 

In dealing with this poem I make an exception aņd “before 
reading it a second time, explain the circumstances in 
which it was born, I tell the class that Coleridge was in the 
habit of taking landanum, that he drugged himself with 
this alcoholic tincture of opium as well as with literature 
and that his poetry was almost always the distillation of 
what he read and what he ate. That is why to dreams 
he gives a touch of reality and transmits the matter-of-fact 
into fantasy. 


Then I read to them the following note on the poem by 
Coleridge:— 


` 
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‘In the summer of the year 1797, the author, then in 
ill-health, had retired to a lonely farm-house between 
Porlock and Linton, on the Exmoor confines oF Somerset 
and Devonshire. In consequence of a slight indisposition, 
an anodyne had been prescribed, from the effect of which 
he fell asleep in his chair at the moment that he was 
reading the following sentence, or words of the same 
substance, in Purchas’s Pilgrimage: “Here the Khan Kubla 
commanded a palace to be built, and a stately garden there 
unto: and there ten miles of fertile ground were enclosed 
with a wall.” The author continued for about‘three hours 
in a profound sleep, at least of the external senses, during 
which time he has the most vivid confidence that he could 
not have composed less than from two to three hundred 
lines; if that indeed be called composition in which all 
the images rose up before him as things, with a parallel 
production of the correspondent expressions, without any 
sensation or consciousness of effort. “On awakening, he 
appeared to himself to have a distinct recollection of the 
whole, and taking his pen, ink and paper, instantly and 
eagerly wrote down the lines that are here preserved. At 
this moment he was unfortunately called out by a person 
on business from Porlock, and detained by him above an 
hour, and on his return to his room found, to his no 
small surprise and mortification, that though he still 
retained some vague and dim recollection of the general 
purport of the vision, yet with the exception of some 
eight or ten lines and images, all the rest had passed away 
lke the images on the surface of a stream into which a 
stone had been cast, but alas! without the after restora- 
tion of the latter.’ 

It is not that the poem cannot be understood or enjoyed 
without’ these preliminary words, or without knowing that 
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it was ‘a dream of a dream’. But it is seldom that we get 
an insight into the working of a poet's mind, of going 
behind the scenes, as itgwere, and, without his knowing 
it, watching him in the act of creation. Here Coleridge 


himself lifts the curtain* between the poet and the reader 


and it would be & pity not to profit by what is revealed. 
After listening to the above note by Coleridge the pupil, , 
does not have to indulge in any wild guess about the source 
of the poet's inspiration or his reasons for writing the 
poem. We have the poet's authority that ‘one after 
another vavid bits from what he read dropped into the 
deep well [of his mind]. And there below the level of 
conscious mental processes, they set up their obscure and 
powerful reaction. Up above, on the stream of conscious- 
ness, which is all that we commonly take into account, 
they floated separate and remote; here in the well they 
lived in a strangely intimate and simultaneous Les. 5. 6 
Facts which sank At intervals out of conscious recollection 
drew together beneath the surface through almost chemical 
affinities of common elements ....And there is Coleridge's 
unconscious mind, while his consciousness was busy with 
the toothache or Hartley's infant ills, or pleasant strollings 
with the Wordsworths between Nether Stowey and 
Alfoxden, or what is dreamt of in this or that philo- 
sophy—there in the dark moved the sacred river, five miles 
meandering with a mazy motion, or the Abbyssinian maid 
playing on a dulcimer, or the shadow of the dome 
of pleasure midway on the waves. Bald statements as in 
Purchas’s Pilgrimage are born again and born different 
in the magic of Coleridge’s verse.’ 

This explanation having been given the poem is read 
again and then with the help of pupils an attempt is 


1 John Livingstone Lowes—The Road to Nandu, quoted by Holbrook 
Jackson in The Reading of Books. 
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made to capture the magic that cluded us during the first 
reading. And there is a good deal in this poem which 
‘ : e 
Tae k the palace of Kubla Khan? In Xandu. Is it on 
the banks of the Alph? The answer almost always is No y 
Boys contend that the Alph, being a stbterrancan TON; 
-has no banks. It ‘ran through caverns’, they quote in 
support of their answer. And so far as the first stanza is 
concerned they are right. But the teacher here draws 
their attention to the following lines in the second stanza: 
Five miles meandering with a mazy motion® 
Through wood and dale the sacred river ran, 
Then reach’d the caverns measureless to man, 
The Alph flowed for five miles in a zigzag course through 
wood and dale before disappearing into deep caves, There- 
fore the palace stood on the banks of the Alph. Here 
the teacher, if he wishes, depending on the age of the 
class, tells that the Alph is a fictitious river. It is nor 


mentioned in Purchas’s Pilgrimage and possibly the idea 


of the subterranean river was suggested by the following 

lines from Paradise Lost, floating 

unconsgious mind of Coleridge: — 
Southward through Eden went a river large, 


Nor changed his course, but through the straggie hill 
Pass’d underneath ingulft 


As already said, what Coleridge read stuck in his me 
till, at some appropriate occasion, it was summond 
and transmuted by the alchemy of his touch into a thing 
of pure gold. Here the teacher can improve the know- 
ledge of his pupils by adding that the disappearance of 
rivers, and their re-appearance after an underground 
journey of some miles, are common phenomena in lime- 


somewhere in the 


mory 


"I. A. Richards—Principies of Literary Criticism, 
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stone countries. The Orbe runs underground for several 
miles from the Lac de Toux in the Swiss Tura. Similarly 
the Yorkshire Aire, whith apparently rises in Malham 
Cove, has its real source in Malham Lake! Such 
details are included or left out according to the age and 
the critical ability’ of the class. 

Why does Coleridge call the Alph sacred? In ancient- 
times all great manifestations of nature were sacred—hills, 
rivers, lakes, the sun, the moon and so on. The idea still 
persists in, the East. The Ganga is not the only river 
that is sacred to the Hindus but almost every stream, 
lake, hill, as for example lake Naki at Abu. The exotic 
imagination of Coleridge preferred the remote in time 
and place. In order to give remoteness to the Alph he 
calls it sacred. : 

Describe the course of the river. It ran through deep 
underground passages and then lost itself into a 
subterranean ocean. 

What about the palace that Kubla Khan ordered to be 
built2 Let us read the next six lines:— 

So twice five miles of fertile ground 

With walls and towers were girdled round; => 
And there were gardens bright with sinuous rills 
Where blossomed many an incense-bearing tree; 
And here were forests ancient as the hills, 
Enfolding sunny spots of greenery. 

What is the significance of ‘twice five miles’? Why this 
exact detail in the midst of a world of dreams? i 
from the fact that the detail is in Purchas's Pilgrimage it 
is a trick that Coleridge has of carrying a m If 
this detail is correct, as it must be, otherwise the poet 
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could not be so definite, the other details, vague and 
fantastic as they are, must be correct too. Here the 
teacher will refer to the ‘fve mřles mazy motion’ of the 
Alph and may also read the following lines from Christabel: 
There is not wind enough to twirl 
The one red leaf, the last of its clan 
’ That dances as often as dance it can. 

Describe the picture conveyed by the last line— 
‘forests... enfolding sunny spots of greenery’ There are 
here and there a few open spaces where lawns are 
green and the sun shines. The word ‘enfolding indicates 
that the forests are thick around these glades and seem 
to hold them in their tight clasp. Older boys would 
appreciate the fact that the word ‘greenery’ does not seem 
to have been used before Coleridge: it has been used by 
Mrs. Browning and others since. Before leaving the 
stanza the discerning teacher will invite pupils to bring 
out the contrast between darkness and light—the Alph 
runs through deep and dark caverns down into a sunless 
sea. The grounds surrounding the palace have bright 
gardens and sunny spots of greenery. " 

Here then is our first complete picture—aq magnificent 
pleasure palace on the banks of the Alph, surrounded by 
bright gardens and thick forests with sunny glades here 
and there. 

Now we pass on to the second stanza. What is a chasm? 
A, cleft in the hill side. Why is it romantic? Because it 
is too wonderful to be real. Do any other words indicate 
that it is wonderful? Yes, the exclamation ‘But oh!’ It 
shows that the poet was lost in admiration of it. But does 
the word ‘romantic’ convey anything definite? No; the 
word conveys a world of dreams, ‘of ethereal stuff which 
is tarnished and coarsened even by contact with words’. 
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The real significance of the word ‘romantic’ as used by 
Coleridge will be brought out in the lines that follow. 

What is the picture suggested by the second stanza? In 
the grounds that surrowhd the palace there is a deep 
„chasm which slopes doyyn the green hills, covered with 
cedar trees. From this chasm a fountain bursts forth, 
Along with water are thrown up huge pieces of rocks. It 
is here that the Alph takes its rise and after five miles ane 
zigzag course it falls noisily into an underground ocean. 
In the midst of this noise Kubla Khan hears the voices 
of his angestors warning him against war. 

What is the centre of attraction in this picture? The 
chasm. What are the adjectives used by Coleridge to 
describe it? He calls it romantic, savage, holy and 
enchanted. It is the kind of place which would be visited 
by a woman deserted by her demon’ lover. Here she would 
come to practise witchcraft in order to win him back. 

The teacher must make the most of this description of 
the chasm, for, here we have the main ingredients of 
romance, of mystery and magic. Every word is charged 
with suggestion. I think it is in A Room of One’s Own 
‘that Virginia Woolf says that when one takes a sentence 
of Coleridge into the mind it explodes and gives’ birth 
to all kinds of other ideas. The truth of this statement 
is borne out by the description of the chasm. 

Why is this place holy? Because it is haunted by spirits. 
Why it is enchanted? Because charms can be worked 
here. That is why a woman wailing for her demon lover 
might visit this place, avoided by human beings and 
frequented by spirits. What part does the waning moon 
play in this scene? It provides the atmosphere, the back- 
ground. It envelopes the mysterious scene-with a strange, 
eerie atmosphere, for what phantasies cannot be conjured 
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—" a waning moon? Eclipses and waning mnang 
are regarded in the East as particularly favourable times 
for witchcraft, or to invoke supernatural help. 3 
Here then we have Coleridge Creating in three lines and 
by manipulating a few simple werds the unknown world 
of demons, witchcraft and enchantment, 
It would, perhaps, interest senior boys to know that 
“the. idea of love between human beings and demons or 
divine beings is as old as mythology. The Greek fables 
of Eros and Psyche, of Venus and Adonis, of Endymion 
and Diana are based on this idea. The Bible (Genesis 
VI) tells us how the sons of God (Angels) saw the 
daughters of men that were fair and how they took them 
wives of all which they chose.. As a theme for romantic 
story and ballad the demon lover making love to a woman 
has frequently been used in English literature. The best- 
known instance is the ballad of The Demon Lover in 
Scott's Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border in which a fiend 
courts a beautiful lady, persuades her to leave her home 
and to enter his ship. In the end he drowns her. In 
Marie Corelli's novel, The Sorrows of Satan, there is a 
scene in which a beautiful girl becomes so ‘enamoured of 
Satan disguised as a prince that she assures him that she 
is his, body and soul. Keats also has a remarkable sentence 
in his Endymion:— 
Beneath my palm-trees, by the river side, 
I sat weeping: what enamour’d bride 
Cheated by shadowy wooer from the clouds, 
But hides and shrouds 
Beneath dark palm-trees by a river side. 
To come back to the chasm. What is the connection 
between the first stanza and the chasm in the second? 
The Alph on the banks of which Kubla Khan’s palace 
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is built, takes its rise from the chasm. There is an agita- 
tion inside the chasm as if the earth were breathing heavily, 
like, a man gasping for breath. A huge jet of water is 
thrown out from it evéry moment. Along with watar 
large picces of rock also spring out. The water that gushes 
out collects and forms the Alph. > 

There is a difference between the agitation inside the 
chasm and the gushing out of water. What is it? The’ 
turmoil is continuous, ceaseless; water gushes out spas- 
modically, momently. But it never stops altogether. 
Mark the,word half-intermitted, which means that water 
bursts out with great force at one moment and grows weak 
the next, but its flow never comes to a complete stop. 

The ejection of pieces of rock with water is made clear 
with the help of two familiar similes. What are they? 
The huge pieces of rock spring from the chasm as lightly 
and abundantly as hail stones rebounding from the earth, 
or like the grain,mixed with chaff springing from the 
ground under the flail of a thresher. What is the signifi- 
cance of these two similes? By comparing the vaulting 
pieces of rocks with rebounding hail stones or chaffy grain, 
both familiar*and homely sights, Coleridge has brought 
us very near to his fantastic world of dreams. oTħe real 
and the unreal in his poctry chase each other like sunshine 
and shadow, and ‘they are both essential for 
The unfamiliar is compared with the famili 
the real purpose of a simile, unlike the inverted similes of 
Shelley's poetry in which the familiar and known is com- 
pared with the exotic and unknown. Here the teacher, if he 
likes, can give examples of Shelley's similes from the Ode to 
the West Wind and The Skylark. The five-mile course of 
the Alph is meant to emphasize by its definiteness the reality 
and this-worldliness of the whole scene. According to 
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Churton Collins, Coleridge was the first English poet who 
discovered the strange effect produced by a flash of prosaic 
definiteness of detail in the midst of vague and dreamy 
pomp. He saw that just as thefacts of life and daylight 
demand the artistry of reverie if they are to become truths 
inspired, so the realities of dream demand selection and 
logic and the rule of the waking brain, if they are to be 
` more than tumbled and disorderly images. 

As the Alph goes down it makes a loud noise. What 
does this noise convey to Kubla Khan? The noise tells 
him that war is imminent. He hears his ancestors, parti- 
cularly his grandfather, the famous Changez Khan, telling 
him to give up his luxurious ease and prepare for war. 
How does this fiction of ancestral voices help the atmos- 
phere of the poem? For remoteness, wildness and 
majesty there is nothing to beat these voices coming out 
of the blackness of the past. Senior boys will find the 
following quotation from De Quincey interesting: ‘Mighty 
solitudes are generally fear-haunted and fear-peopled. 
The sea is often peopled amidst its ravings with what seem 
innumerable human voices—such voices are as ominous 
as what were heard by Kubla Khan. Oftenstimes laughter 
mixes*from a distance with the uproar of water.’ 

To come to the third and last stanza. 


Where exactly 
was Kubla Khan’s palace situated? 


Midway between the 
chasm and the deep caves, for from it he could hear both 


the tumult of the fountain as well as the Alph going 
down the caves. How is the palace miraculous? It was 
a summer and a winter resort combined in one. Its upper 
portions were lit up by the sun to give it warmth in 
winter while its ground floor and basement lay surrounded 
by caves full ‘of perpetual ice to keep it cool in summer. 


To what does Coleridge compare this palace? Here we 
ee 
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have the height of romanticism. The palace was like 
what Coleridge might erect in the air with his song, only 
if hẹ could revive the heavenly music of the Abyssinian 
maid whom he once saw in a vision, playing on a dulcimer 
and singing of Mt. Abera. Here i; an example of an 
inverted simile, mọre like the similes of Shelley. Instead 
of helping to understand what the poet is describing the 
simile makes it more other-worldly, more unreal. The 
Abyssinian maid, the out-of-date stringed instrument, 
dulcimer, the legendary mountain, Abora—all the elements 
of romance, are crowded here. To senior boys the teacher 
might tell that probably Coleridge was here thinking of 
Apollo and Amphion. Apollo is said to have built Troy 
with his music and Amphion to have moved stones with 
his song, thereby to have built Thebes. But while Apollo 
and Amphion built on solid ground, Coleridge would like 
to build in the air. 

Describe the last- picture. If the poet could revive the 
damsel’s symphony and with this song erect an aerial 
fabric, his hearers would be awe-struck by his flashing eyes 
and streaming hair and thrice draw the magical circle 
around him to prevent him from approaching them in that 
state of frenzy. 2 . 

And now for the stock-taking. The study of the poem 
has been rather breathless and perhaps, exhausting; every 
word in it is suggestive and conjures up many images and 
associations. The well-read teacher will have to do all 
he can to stop himself from going off at a tangent again 
and again, into the details of the many ideas and associa- 
tions stirred up by the poet. Such discussions, no doubt, 
lend richness to the lesson, but*at the risk making this 
apparently loosely knit poem more incoherent. As it is, 
there is, in it, no thought, no story, only images, romance 
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and music. The little continuity from stanza to stanza 
that there is becomes apparent only on a close examina- 
tion. Let us get at it. d 

First Stanza—Kubla Khan ofdered the building of a 
palace on the banks of the Alph. + 

Second Stanza—The Alph took its rise from a deep, 
romantic chasm. The palace had sunny domes for winter 
and caves of ice for summer. 

Third Stanza—To give an exact impression of this palace 
the poet would have to revive the divine symphony of a 
maid he once saw in a vision playing on a dplcimer. A 
successful revival of this vision would enable him to revive 
another vision—that of the palace of Kubla Khan. 

These are the bare facts, by no means interesting, and 
yet around them, Coleridge has woven a rainbow- 
coloured web of mystery and magic, of romance and 
music. How is this done? Through two devices—: 
imagery and rhythm. These came to. his mind from his 


dream, not after the manner of dreams but wi 


th pictures- 
qué distinctness. : 


Impressions derived from nature and 
words and ideas read in books stimulated. his inventions. 
Let us first visualize 


the kaleidoscopic variety of 
pictures. 


(The outline given below is 
by asking suitable questions), 
First Stanza— 


clicited from pupils 


(i) The stately pleasure-dome on the banks of the Alph, 
girdled round with walls and towers. 

(ii) The Alph running through gardens and glades. 

(iii) The bright gardens with winding rills and incense- 
bearing trees. ‘ 

(iv) The sunny and green glades surrounded by thick 
forests. j 

(w) The Alph losing itself into a dark sea. 
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General colour: Brightness which becomes brighter 
, still when contrasted with the sunlessness ‘of the sea into 
whieh the Alph’ falls. 
Second Stanza— 
(ù A deep chasm stretehing across a grove of cedar trees 
overlooking the slope of a green hill. 
(ii) The above picture with the addition of a waning 
moon and a woman wailing for her demon lover. 
(iii) Hailstones rebounding from the earth. - 
(iv) Grain and chaff scattered by the flail of a thresher. 
(v) Wager and rocks gushing forth from the chasm. 
(vi) Repetition of picture ii, first stanza. 
(vii) Faces of Changez Khan and others roaring from 
| the bottom of the caverns. 
General colour: Comparative gloom, suggested by 
waning moon, hailstones, clouds, underground lake, etc. 
© Third Stanza— 
(i) The palace, its shadow quivering on the Alph. 
Its top lit up by the sun, the ground floor and 
basement shrouded in darkness. ` 
(ii) An Abyssinian maid playing on dulcimer. 
` (ii?) An aefial fabric similar to Kubla Khan’s palace 


] and like one of the island enchantmeñts. of 
i Prospero. 

(iv) The poet, his eyes flashing, his hair floating. 

Pe 4d General colour: ð 


| The light that never was, on sea or land, 
The consecration, and the poet’s dream, 
s Inextricably interwoven with these pictures is the music 
! of the poem. In fact many pictures owe their presence 
t in the poem to the musical quality of the words used to 
l 5 describe them. In the third stanza, for instance, all the 
words which express the charm of distance, the lure of 
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song, the glamour of the past and the fascination of 
strange lands, that is, words which provide the main ingre- 
dients of romance in the poem are selected by Colezidge 
more for their sound than their pictorial value. Here 
the teacher should ask for these words. Coleridge made 
the maiden Abyssinian and not Egyptian or Chinese, 
and her instrument a dulcimer and not a flute or a 
guitar, and her song of Mt. Abora and not Mt. Everest 
or Mt., Kena, because of his feeling that these words 
sounded. better. 

But Coleridge went beyond the verbal musie and indi- 
vidual words. He knew the rare art of creating symphony 
out of words which are particularly melodious, Let 
pupils consider the first stanza again: 

In Xanadu did Kubla Khan 
A stately pleasure dome decree 
Where Alph the sacred river ran 


Through caverns measureless to man 


k (i) pleasure, decree, where, sacred, river, ran, through, 
caverns, measureless, 


(it) Stately, pleasure, sacred, caverns, 


measureless, 
sunless, sea, 

What is the point in repeating these sounds? Indi- 
vidually the words containing these 


Sounds are not parti- 
cularly melodious but arranged as they are they make 
symphony. To take one example. 


Measureless gives the 
precise imagiaative quality to the last two lines, but the 


repetition of the m sound with three intervening syllables_ 
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measureless to man—makes it less of a mere e Se petition and 
more of a pleasant echo. 

D» you noticé anything particular in the last two words 
of each line? Yes, they both begin with the same lettet, 
Kubla Khan; dome, élecree; river, ran; measureless to 
man; sunless, sea. This is called alliteration. The 
teacher can give other examples. What is the effect of 
this alliteration? It produces a sort of minor climax 
towards the end of the line, involving a certain amount 
of emphasis. The alliteration in sunless sea gives a sense 
of finalitysto the stanza, and the dying fall of these words 
suggests the hidden river mingling silently with the dark 
sea.t 

What is the general effect of the repetition of the conso- 
nant sounds of r, $, n, d, l, k? All these consonants are 
found in words which Dryden would have called 
‘sounding words’, e.g, Xanadu, Alph, dome, decree, 
pleasure, caverns, êtc. The recurrance of the above men- 
tioned consonants in them break the iteration of the vowel 
sounds which, without these inter vening consonants, would * 
have imperilled seriously the music of the stanza. This 
music has both imaginative and intellectual qualities 
which are also conditioned by the literary associations of 
the poem. 5 

Are the stanzas in the poem of equal length? No. Are 
the lines of equal length? No. Do rkysies occur 
according to any plan? No. Is the poem written in 
couplets throughout? No. Here the teacher should 
explain that the metre of such poems is called irregular, a 
difficult metre, but which Coleridge handled with great 
success. That is why the music of the poem is as natural 
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as it is difficult to analyse, ‘like the music of the winds or 


the seas’. Yet it has meaning and gives to Coleridge's airy 
nothings a bodily existence. 


- Before passing on to the next “poem Kubla Khan is xend 
again. 
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